®©UTING. 


Vor. XXXV, 


was a wide expanse of 

water, for although the 

Trent was but an in- 

significant stream, yet 

the Neuse, even at this 

distance from the 
Sound, widened out until a mile of rip- 
pling silver lay between its banks. The 
town stood on a tongue of land dwin- 
dling to a point at the juncture of the 
streams. The triangular space of water 
at the apex of this point was ever a fa- 
vorite anchorage with the seamen of the 
section. 

And here, on a certain summer after- 
noon more than a century ago, a goodly 
number of fishing boats and other coast- 
ing craft rode safely at their cables, their 
sails close-reefed, their oars drying in 
the sun. The day had been intensely 
warm, and the on-coming evening was 
most welcome to the men in charge of 
the boats, for a fresh salt wind from 
down the river was whipping what 
clouds it could find westward, that the 
approaching sunset might be a pageant 


* Ocracoke Inlet, an arm of Pamlico Sound, was the 
hiding place of Teach. or ** Black-Beard.”’ the pirate 
who ravaged the Carolina coast in Colonial times. He 
was captured and executed about the year 1718. 
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of color, On the rude pier and along 
the beaten path at the water's hem cer- 
tain of the townsfolk, in companies of 
two, took the delicious evening air, sit- 
ting together on anything that could be 
made to serve as a resting place or else 
strolling slowly and aimlessly to and 
fro. ° 

And in their rocking cockle-shells out 
on the water the rough seamen smiled 
knowingly at one another, chuckling sig- 
nificantly with their tongues in their 
cheeks, for well was it known that those 
who loitered by the river at this witch- 
ing hour were the courting couples of 
the colony. Sober married folk or those 
whom fate had cheated of prospective 
mates kept to their tasks until the day’s 
last glimmer was gone; it was Cupid 
only who could tempt a man to put down 
his tools or quit his shop ere the belt of 
pines to the west had swallowed up the 
sun. And so it was that the old salts 
jested with one another over their stub- 
by pipes as they patched their sails or 
mended their nets in the amber radiance. 

“Took you, Derrick,” cried one, 
stretching his brown hand shoreward, 
“an my eyes be true o’ vision, yonder 
goes your son Philip with the farrier’s 
lass. You’ll soon be having a daughter- 
i’-law, methinks.” 
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“ Aye, and a damnable bargain Lissa 

will be making to take him, water-shy 
landlubber that he is,” answered the 
father scornfully. All the colony knew 
how his son’s choice of a calling had 
angered him. 

“*Come, come, be not so rough on the 
lad. He is a fine hand at the forge; 
and ’tis naught against a man that he 
likes a roof over his head when the 
storms come,” 

The other jerked his thumb toward 
the sail overhead, “That ha’ been roof 
enough for me, and it should ha’ been 
for him or any other man o’ muscle.” 

‘Well, yon couple on the old stranded 
boat pleases you better mayhap!” Der- 
rick strained his eyes in the direction 
indicated, and the scowl left his brow. 

“*"Tis Master Howard. Aye, lads, 
there’s a man for you—sailor to the 
backbone! I mind the time he ran 
away and went to sea ten years agone. 
I’ the truth I helped him off. Just four- 
teen he was, but more of a man than 
many a graybeard. Who is yon lassie 
wi’ him?” 

“ Sure, and that question proves you 
go not much ashore, since he is never 
wi’ but one lass—Mistress Phyllis Dis- 
ossway, daughter to the warehouse mas- 
ter. “Tis trying he is to get himself 
spliced wi’ her.” 

“ Faith, and that is a pity ; but young 
folk will go a-sillying. Going to the 
parson ofttimes spoils a man for going 
to sea. He is apt to fall thinking o’ 
his wife when the wind blows, and then 
his heart gets into his stomach so that 
he e’en forgets how to swear.” 

“ But you married, Derrick.” 

“Aye, aye; I’m not denying but I, 
too, ha’ been a fool in my day,” the 
skipper answered, glancing shoreward 
in search of his son, as though therein 
lay the proof of his words. ‘ Mayhap 
I were a bigger fool than most folk, for 
Polly could not a-bear the sight o’ the 
sea ; and when the wind came piping—” 

But his reminiscences were interrupt- 
ed by acry from one of the boats on 
the outskirts of the little fleet. 

“ A sail—a strange sail in the offing!” 

Instantly every eye turned eastward 
down the widening river. A beautiful 
sight it was they beheld, a trim vessel 
with every sail set and bellying out to 
the wind, making straight for the 
anchorage between the currents. The 
setting sun had stained the waters, so 
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that her dark hull seemed cleaving its 
way through furrowed gold, while the 
white sails above looked all of a piece 
with Jason’s fleece, 

But instead of admiration, a subtle 
terror filled the faces of the watchers, 
and presently a whispered word spread 
from boat to boat. 

“ Black-Beard!” 

“ Aye, ’tis he; I know the cut o’ his 
jib, though his black flag be hid away,” 
said Derrick ominously. ‘ Somewhat 
must be amiss wi’ him that he sails thus 
openly into port. There is a price of 
many pounds upon his head.” 

Steadily the beautiful ship came on- 
ward; but the little boats about the 
shore slipped their moorings one by one 
and scattered like frightened fowls at the 
approach of a hawk, so that only a few 
of the larger ones remained when the 
newcomer dropped her anchor. 

There was no welcoming hail from 
anyone as a boat was lowered from her 
deck and five men came over the side to 
man it. The sailors on the fishing 
schooners looked on sullenly, for the 
big gun on the stranger’s deck could, 
in a moment, be trained upon the town 
or upon themselves. On shore the 
couples watched the unfolding of events 
with an interest born mainly of curios- 
ity, for they knew not who the new- 
comer might be. So the boat made its 
way quietly to the shore, and four of 
the men stepped out, leaving the fifth 
to watch in his place. The leader, a 
tall, powerful fellow wrapped in a long 
Spanish cloak, wore a dark beard that 
swept his chest and masked the lower 
part of his face so that one might not 
judge what manner of man he was, ex- 
cept, indeed, by the fierce eyes that 
burned beneath his shaggy brows. 

Now, it so happened that Mistress 
Phyllis Disossway sat upon the upturned 
boat so that she faced this stranger as he 
landed, and her placid, pleasing face, 
with the sunset behind it, must have 
touched his fancy, fora moment later he 
had uncovered his head and was bowing 
before her with a rough courtesy that 
was not without a certain charm, 

“T pray you, Mistress, is there a leech 
in your village who can make shift to 
patch up a broken man?” 

There was something so startling in 
the man’s black looks, despite his at- 
tempt at courtliness, that Phyllis went 
suddenly pale and hesitated in her 
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speech. Whereupon Master Howard, 
with his legs on the other side of the 
narrow boat so that his back was toward 
the stranger, turned to see the cause of 
her confusion, and his surprise was 
great as he beheld the tall, dark man so 
close upon them. 

“ Whence come you, and who are you ?” 
he demanded so suddenly that his voice 
had a touch of roughness. 

“JT did address this damsel, sir, not 
you,” was the short answer. 

Amos Howard got up and stepped 
over the end of the upturned boat so 
that he stood between the girl and the 
stranger. He was not so tall as the lat- 
ter by many inches, nor so heavy by 
many pounds, but he faced him stoutly. 

“This damsel, sir, is in my care, and 
I will answer for her. The leech you 
seek lives on the second corner yonder, 
where the barber’s sign hangs; but ere 
you go tohim you will answer my query 
as to your name and coming.” 

The other laughed scoutingly: “ Will 
I,forsooth? Methinks, young man, you 
have over-much curiosity. ‘Tis not al- 


ways a quality to be desired, particularly 
by men of—pigmy build.” 


The sneer in the last words was not 
lost upon Howard, who was ever sensi- 
tive as to his size. “There be ofttimes 
more in a man’s face than in his stature 
whereof to be ashamed,” he said with 
bold emphasis, his hand on his sword. 

“ Master Howard, Master Howard!” 
pleaded Phyllis at his elbow. But he 
shook her off impatiently. 

“JT sought no quarrel with you,” said 
the stranger, thrusting his right hand 
under his cloak, “but had you looked 
more closely at this face, which so dis- 
pleases you, you would have seen that I 
am not the man to turn my back ona 
fight. Draw your blade, sir.” 

But at this juncture there was the 
sharp grating of a keel on the pebbles, 
a warning cry from the sailor in the 
stranger’s boat, and a moment later a 
scurry of feet along the path. The two 
men forgot each other as they turned to 
learn the cause of this commotion. It 
was apparent at a glance: a score of 
seamen from the in-lying boats had 
come ashore, and, armed with knives, 
boat-hooks and aught else they could 
lay hands on, were closing in on the 
stranger and his three followers, for 
the three sailors had sprung to their 
chief's side. In an instant they were the 
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center of an angry, clamoring crowd. 
Curses and threats rent the air. On 
the outskirts of the crowd Phyllis could 
not make out what was being said, the 
shouts were so confused ; she saw only 
the strife that was opening, her lover's 
peril, and the fearful odds against 
the strangers. 

Howard, however, had comprehended 
better than she, and wheeling about he 
sprang toward the tall leader with drawn 
sword anda hoarse cry. The thrust of 
his weapon would have been the signal 
for a general onslaught ; but the blow 
was never struck. With a quick bound 
Phyllis stood between the two men with 
uplifted arms. 

“Hold! See you not that you are 
twenty to four! Brave men fight not 
with such odds in their favor!” 

The straight, lithe figure was erect, 
the chin lifted, the face pale, the usually 
placid eyes lit by an unwonted emotion. 
Involuntarily boat-hooks and staves 
dropped to the ground. The eloquence 
of her attitude and words thrilled 
through the crowd. 

‘*Fight fairly, four to four, or open a 
way and let these men depart in peace.” 

The fine quality of her voice still held 
them, so that silently they broke ranks 
on the side toward the water. The tall 
stranger doffed his hat and bent before 
her as to a sovereign. 

“You have saved many lives this 
day, fair maid, for at a signal from me 
my men on yonder ship would have 
turned their guns upon this harbor. I 
came here in peace, seeking Christian 
aid for this,” he threw back the corner 
of his cloak and showed his left arm 
strapped helplessly across his breast. 
“You have done me a’ greater service 
than you know, and one day you will 
find that a sea rover forgets not a kind- 
ness. Guards!” 

Instantly the men stood at attention; 
then, falling into step behind him, they 
passed to their boat which in a mo- 
ment more shot out swiftly toward the 
larger vessel. In the stern the chief 
stood bare-headed, his gaze riveted on 
the girl who had thus unexpectedly 
and almost miraculously effected his 
deliverance. 

But the sound of the dipping oars 
broke the spell upon the crowd on 
shore. With fierce imprecations on 
their own tardiness they sprang to their 
boats, and the pursuit began. But the 
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rovers had the start and were soon out 
of reach, on their own deck. 

Howard turned to Phyllis, in his eyes 
the homage which men yield involun- 
tarily to courage. “Know you what 
manner of man you have this day saved 
from a just punishment ?” 

She shook her head, All her exalta- 
tion was gone, and she had sunk down 
on the old boat trembling violently. 

“Well, yonder man was Edward 
Teach, of Ocracoke Inlet, ‘ Black-Beard,’ 
the pirate, whose misdoings are on every 
tongue, and upon whose head Governor 
Eaton has set a goodly price. What 
think you his Excellency will say ?” 

“T care not—I could not help it, they 
looked so few and so—so doomed !” she 
cried, flinging out her hands with a sud- 
den nervous movement. 

He took the hands in his own and 
drew her to her feet. “Well, ‘twas 


bravely done ; but you have let a bad 
man go free.” 

“ And—and cheated us of the Govern- 
or’s reward,” put ina surly fellow who 
had remained on shore. 

“Lost you a few paltry pounds per- 
chance, and saved your neck instead,” 


retorted Howard. “Heard you not 
what the pirate said about the guns ?” 

“But he would never ha’ given the 
signal, lest the shot catch him also,” was 
the surly answer. 

“You know not whereof you prate. 
There had been at least a chance of es- 
cape for him from the shot, but not 
from our blows. The signal would have 
been given. Now, have you or your 
fellows here aught else to say of Mis- 
tress Disossway?” The falling shad- 
ows hid his features, but there was such 
a threatening ring in his voice that no 
rejoinder was made him. 

The next day Phyllis’s deed was on 
every tongue. Plenty there were to 
censure her for aiding the notorious 
outlaw to escape, but even the fault- 
finders commended the courage that 
had enabled her to step in between the 
brawling men. Her crippled father 
stroked her dark hair with an ever widen- 
ing smile, and though the mother said 
something about “ unmaidenly forward- 
ness,” yet she made the girl’s favorite 
pudding for dinner and purposely neg- 
lected to wake her early in the morning. 

The girl was sorely confused by the 
attention she had attracted to herself. 
She had dwelt now three years in the 
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New Berne colony between the rivers, 
and in all this while she had never been 
so sought after as in the few days fol- 
lowing the visit of the pirates. The 
high and low of the town called at her 
door or stood to watch her pass along 
the street until she was embarrassed by 
the notice, for by nature she was ex- 
ceedingly shrinking. 

Never before had Amos Howard 
found her so attractive. Her hitherto 
placid face was changeful with contrast- 
ing emotions, and her soft, dark eyes 
had new lights and shadows in their 
depths that held his fancy thralled; so 
that although his ship was laden ready 
for its cruise to the Barbadoes, yet day 
after day found him lingering at Phyl- 
lis's door. Finally when he did sail it 
was with a light heart, for all the town 
knew that she had plighted him her 
troth, and so he carried a cargo of love 
dreams in his fancy. On the upturned 
boat by the water Phyllis stood and 
shaded her eyes from the morning light 
as his ship went dipping down the river; 
then turned home to her baking and 
spinning to wait patiently the three 
months that must elapse ere he should 
return. In that coming golden autumn 
time they were to be wed, and the next 
time he sailed south she would not 
stand on the shore and wave her fare- 
well, but she would be on the ship’s 
deck to make the long voyage with him. 
Often she thought of this as she turned 
her wheel, drawing out the threads that 
were to help fashion forth her wedding 
outfit. Her avowed betrothal gave her 
a sense of remoteness from her compan- 
ions, so that much of her time she was 
left alone with her thoughts. 

“Phyllis Disossway was never a merry 
soul at best, but now she seems ever in 
adream. Methinks sweetheartingshould 
not be so like a case of sulks," said care- 
less Lissa Stark one day. “ When Phiiip 
and I are betrothed I shall go laughing 
all the while.” 

“And thereby prove yourself but a 
feather-brain as you are,” retorted her 
companion. 

So the long summer passed and early 
autumn reddened over the fields, and 
Phyllis began to watch the big river as 
it flowed away to the sea hoping for a 
sail from the far-off Indies, although she 
knew it was yet a month ere it was due. 
But no news of the absentee reached 
her. Instead there were harassing 
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tidings of the wild doings of the pirate 
Black-Beard, who, in his dread vessel, 
ravaged the coast along the Sound and 
even carried his black flag up the rivers 
that came down from theinland. Many 
attempts were made to capture him, but 
his vessel was well armed, and he himself 
desperate and wary. Never a vessel came 
into the New Berne port but brought 
some fresh account of the doings of the 
lawless rover. And if these vessels had 
been overhauled by him, always the 
captain brought a message wherein the 
pirate made his “humble duty to Mis- 
tress Phyllis Disossway, to whom his life 
was forfeit should he ever cease to re- 
member that he held the same by virtue 
of her courage.” And once with the 
message there came a cask of wine, and 
anoth:r time a crate of tropical fruit, 
both of which gifts Phyllis promptly de- 
clined and turned over to those fisher- 
men who had suffered at the pirate’s 
hands. 

“When next you meet Edward 
Teach,” she said, haughtily, to the bring- 
ers of these gifts, “say to him that Phyl- 
lis Disossway is not a receiver of stolen 
goods.” 

And loud and long the black-bearded 
lips had laughed when the message 
reached him. 

“'Tis like her, with that spirit she 
has. By Taurus,’tis half a mind I have 
to steal the wench herself! A pretty 
figurehead she’d make for my ship in 
seasons of peace—only for me there are 
no seasons of peace.” 

October's red sandals wore themselves 
to shreds, and November’s garments 
rustled faintly in the forest aisles. Out 
of the winds and waves of the Atlantic 
a storm chased vessel, long overdue, 
drifted into the calmer waters of the 
passage between the outlying islands 
that skirted the entrance to the Sound. 
A song of joy was in the hearts of the 
sailors, for the voyage had been a long 
and roughone. Twice had the wings of 
the storm beaten them out of their track, 
and twice had they worked their toil- 
some way back to the opening between 
the islands. Now the danger was past, 
and the sailor in the rigging and the cap- 
tain on the deck were smiling with the 
same thought of home—and love, count- 
ing the days ere they should furl sails. 

It was sunset time. Thecloud-strewn 
sky was a blaze of color. Low downon 
the western waters the sun hung waver- 
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ing. A faint mist floated over the sea, 
and the level rays of light fired it with 
beauty, threading all the air with rose 
and violet. The water gave back, shade 
for shade, the marvelous panorama of 
the heavens; and in the transfiguring 
light the low-lying shores seemed like 
the enchanted islands of the blessed. 

Standing at the bow of the boat, with 
the dipping keel threading its way on- 
ward through the leaping waves, How- 
ard watched the pageant until the last 
glint of color had been swallowed up in 
the deepening twilight. A score of 
sweet fancies tugged at his heart, so 
that he noticed not that the night had 
swooped down upon them with the 
thickening mist. He did not know how 
long he stood thus, gazing straight ahead 
into that dream-world wherein was 
needed nor sun nor moon, since the soft 
light of his beloved’s eyes was shining 
there. But suddenly the reverie was 
broken by a sharp cry from the lookout 
aloft in the rigging. 

“ Hard to lee—boat ahead !” 

Then, as the pilot obeyed and the 
sailors ran hither and thither, Howard 
shook off his lethargy and realized that 
it was night—night rendered doubly 
dark by the densest fog he had ever 
seen. He shouted an order over his 
shoulder and sprang to the rail, hoping 
to send a warning over the water. But 
already close to the ship’s side was a 
darker blot on the night than the en- 
gulfing shadows made, and the next 
moment the bow of a strange vessel 
thrust itself forward through the mist 
folds. For one awful moment the col- 
lision seemed inevitable. Instinctively 
the men on the forward deck of the 
merchantman stretched out their hands 
in quest of something to which they 
might cling when the shock came. In 
that one moment of suspense muscles 
went taut and lips grew dry and parched, 
for life hung on the turn of a rudder. 
But the ship answered nobly the call 
upon her and tacked quickly and skill- 
fully from under the stranger’s bows. 
The men drew deep breaths of relief, 
and let go their hold on rail and rope 
and straining mast, and, with muttered 
exclamations, turned their faces stern- 
ward to catch through the mist some 
definite idea of the danger that had 
menaced them. There was but a light 
breeze, and in a minute more there was 
heard a voice out of the shadow-shape 
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to the rear asking the refugee’s name 
and destination. 

“The Hesperus, out of Barbadoes, 
bound for New Berne,” sang out Cap- 
tain Howard, and made in turn his own 
inquiry. 

But though each man listened closely, 
no answer was heard. Again the cap- 
tain shouted his question, and again 
there was an ominous silence. Then 
the sailors of the Hesperus crowded rear- 
ward to strain their eyes through the 
mist in eager hope of solving for them- 
selves the mystery. They were pre- 
pared for anything except for that which 
came, for there was a flash and a roar, 
and a cannon ball hissed past the ship 
and dropped into the sea beyond, In 
the silence that followed the report a 
command rang over the water for them 
to reef sail and surrender. 

“’Tis the pirate—tis Edward Teach 
himself,” cried Derrick, who had joined 
his fortunes to Howard's in this voyage. 

But the crew had already instinctively 
grasped the truth, and every man was 
away to his post with the quickness of 
machinery. No one there but knew the 
peril that threatened, and there were no 
laggard hands on ropes or spars. 

“ Our one chance is to run for it, and 
trust the mist to help us hide,” said 
Howard between his teeth. 

The breeze had freshened, and its 
course was with their new tack. But 
the pursuer had now gotten his ship well 
in hand, and the chase was on in truth. 
The moon rose out of the east, and her 
silver light permeated the mist and 
made an illusive whiteness where before 
there had been but a black vastness. 
Down the wind came to the Hesperus 
the cries and curses of those in the rear. 
For half an hour they ran thus; then the 
shape behind began to draw nearer 
apace, and the cannon on its deck again 
belched out its deadly summons. But 
the mist made it hard forthe gunners to 
gauge their distance, and so most of the 
missiles went wide of the mark. But by 
and by, as the wind blew out great 
lengths of vapor in the wake’ of the 
Hesperus, the aim from behind was more 
accurate, for one shot tore away the 
railing about the stern deck, and another 
fell crashing among the bales and boxes 
heaped on the poop. 

“An we had but a gun to answer 
them, by the Eternal, we’d show them 
something beside our heels!” cried Der- 
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rick furiously, thinking, like Howard, of 
that June day when this buccaneer had 
gone scathless from among them. 

But cannon were scarce in the colony, 
and the Hesperus was only an unarmed 
merchantman, so there was nothing to 
do but run. Thus another half hour 
passed, during which the two ships sped 
through the illuminated mist like spec- 
ters of the deep. — 

But the black shape behind was larger 
and carried more sail to catch the wind, 
and yard by yard, and foot by foot, the 
distance between them was diminished, 
until its bow lapped past the stern of 
the Hesperus, and acall for surrender 
pierced the intervening shadows. In 
vain the little vessel tried to draw away ; 
a grappling hook flung with accurate 
aim drew her under the bows of her 
opponent, and in a moment more the 
pirates were swarming over her side. 
But the reception they met was not one 
of passive submission. Swords and 
clubs and staves were the weapons of 
the merchantman sailors; but in the 
hands of desperate men these did effect- 
ive service, and many of the invaders 
met death at the rail. For a few min- 
utes the combat raged furiously, but the 
superior numbers and equipment of the 
foe could leave no doubt of the final 
result, and soon the little band of 
defenders—what was left of them—were 
disarmed, and stood sullenly in the 
presence of their captors. , 

“"T’would serve you right an I made 
the lot of you walk the plank this night,” 
cried the deep voice of Black-Beard, as he 
glanced at the handful of men who had 
dared oppose him. Snatching a torch 
from one of his followers he thrust it close 
to the face of Howard, who stood at the 
head of his little band, his head bruised 
and bleeding, his left shoe full of blood 
from a wound in his leg. His strength 
was near to spent already, and the hot 
air from the torch so overcame him that 
he reeled backward and fell fainting to 
the deck. 

“Take him up, men. ’Tis Howard, 
of New Berne, the very man for my 
purpose. Mind you not ’twas he would 
have led the attack against me in yonder 
cursed town? By my black flag, I would 
not take a king’s ransom for him !” cried 
the bearded chief; with a demoniacal 
laugh that made the sailors of the Hes- 
perus shiver with dread for the fate in 
store for their leader. 
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Then followed the sacking of the 
merchantman. For two long hours the 
pirates went back and forth with casks 
of tea and sugar and costly bales of 
goods. Rope coils, bolts of canvas, 
pantry stores, and aught else they might 
use, were carried onto their deck. It 
was past midnight ere the work was 
completed. Then the pirate gave com- 
mand that the captive sailors should be 
unbound, which being done he told them 
he spared their lives and gave them 
back their ship, but on condition that 
they should turn tail and retrace their 
course to the sea, nor venture in the 
Sound again under three days. This, 
he knew, would give him ample time 
wherein to dispose of his prize before 
an alarm could be raised. 

“You may now go, but I shall keep 
your commander,” he said, with that 
same devilish laugh, as he turned to 
where the still unconscious Howard lay. 
“T need him as a trophy of my victory. 
Up with him, men, and put him yonder 
in our cabin ; not a king’s ransom, no, 
not a king’s ransom re 

The rest of the sentence was lost to 


the sailors of the Hesperus, for he had 
climbed over the rail to his own vessel, 
and was now sounding the signal for 


their departure. Slowly and mourn- 
fully the sacked craft took its way again 
toward the rough Atlantic, the hopes 
and enthusiasm of the crew gone like 
the mist before the risen wind. 

In the long, gray shadows of breaking 
day a heavy laden vessel crept stealthily 
from the Sound into the mouth of Ocra- 
coke Inlet, and hid itself in one of its 
many crooked arms. 

Slowly the vessel made its way to 
port and dropped anchor at its old 
moorings, while the fishermen from 
their small boats were shouting ques- 
tions to the dispirited sailors who heaved 
the anchor or pulled at the ropes. There 
were not many answers to these ques- 
tions, but by and by a single word went 
the rounds of the boats, and was passed 
on to the shore. 

“ Black-Beard !” 

That was all the explanation neces- 
sary; the condition of the ship and the 
mournful looks of the sailors told the 
rest of the tale. 

And yet not all of it, either; for to 
one spectator, a woman waiting at the 
landing in tumult of excitement, the 
battered ship and despoiled cargo were 
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as nothing to the sequel of the tragedy 
that Derrick told her when the crew 
came ashore. She had gone out to hear 
a tale of love; she was told a tale of 
death. They carried her home insensi- 
ble in a bit of canvas, and the rough 
sailors who bore the corners wept like 
little children when they put her down 
in her father’s house. 

No one could tell exactly the fate of her 
lover, but in the minds of all there lived 
a dark picture of him as, with bound 
hands and shotted ankles, he walked 


_to his death from the buccaneer’s deck, 


For two weeks Phyllis lay in her bed ; 
then she began to creep about again. 
But the fever seemed still in her brain, 
for at times the fishermen mending their 
nets by the water heard her murmuring 
strange words to herself as she wandered 
past them, and often, after long silences, 
she would break suddenly into shrill 
laughter or wild weeping. With the 
superstition of their kind, the simple 
folk of her class looked at her askance, 
and whispered to each other behind her 
back, touching their foreheads with sad 
sighs and nods. More than ever did the 
young women avoid her. She was dis- 
traught, they said, and they feared her. 
Thus she went alone to the river shore 
each day, and, standing on the upturned 
boat, shaded her eyes with her joined 
hands, and gazed for hours over the rip- 
pling expanse for a phantom sail that 
would bring her loverto her. And when 
those about the wharf tried to tell her 
that her vigil was useless, that he for 
whom she waited would never come 


‘again, she turned upon them fiercely, 


telling them they knew not whereof 
they spoke, that he but-lingered fora 
fair wind to bring him into port. And 
so, at last, they let her be, seeing she 
was happier thus. Unmolested, she 
went and came by sunlight or star ray, 
for not a rough boatman of the coast 
but felt the pathos of her life and an- 
swered the touching appeal her help- 
lessness made upon his strength and 
sympathy. Without the form of spoken 
words, she became, when abroad from 
her home, the ward of the whole sea- 
faring fraternity, and it would have 
gone ill with the man or woman who 
gave her a rough word. Nothing but 
her lover's return could break the evil 
spell upon her, they said wistfully, yet 
knowing all the while that this could 
never be. 
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Often she sat with them and their 
wives mending nets or weaving bas- 
kets, giving no heed to the talk that 
went the rounds among them, but smil- 
ing wanly at the little acts of kindness 
they practiced toward her, taking the 
animal comfort of the delicate fruit, 
the warm drink or the sheltered seat 
they gave her with the undemonstrative 
demeanor of a grateful dog. Many an 
evening of that mild Southern winter 
did Derrick stay out of his cabin long 
after the supper hour that she might 
not go unattended to her house, where 
her old parents waited for her in agony 
of spirit. 

“For Amos’s sake,” the skipper said 
often to himself, as he went home tired 
and hungry after a long wait. “ Poor 
Amos, ’tis well that he can never know 
that her mind is gone out like a snuffed 
candle.” 

Always when the wind blew up the 
river from the Sound she was on the 
wharf, that flickering smile upon her lips, 
the light of an eager expectancy quench- 
ing for a while the childish vacancy of 
her gaze. All day she sat on the up- 


turned boat, crying out joyfully atevery 
dipping sail on the horizon, and weep- 


ing silently when it brought her not 
him for whom she wearied. And when 
the wind shifted or died away at 
nightfall, she went home crying through 
the dark, and in the cottages laughter 
died and eyes filled with sudden tears 
at sound of her bitter grief. 

“Woe to me—he comes not, he comes 
not!” 

Thus December came and began to 
wane, and there was no Sign of her 
mending. It was Christmas Day, a clear, 
calm day, that filled the heart with 
peace and seemed to hold somewhere 
in its sunny silences the secret of man’s 
redemption. Not a breath of air rustled 
the dry vines over the cottage doors, 
and the river flowed away to the sea 
with the psalm of good will murmur- 
ing deep in its tide. It was a day when 
work, even for the irreligious, seemed a 
sacrilege ; and so the boats rocked idly 
in the harbor and the wharf was de- 
serted. So it was that a vessel coming 
up out of the blue reaches to the east 
had stopped in front of the town ere 
the inhabitants were aware. The Eng- 
lish flag fluttered from the mast, and the 
four sailors who came ashore from the 
longboat had each of them the colors of 
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that flag tied into hiscap. From the 
boat these men lifted to the wharf with 
the utmost care a long, narrow box 
fashioned like a coffin, with rope han- 
dles at the sides, and a bit of canvas 
tacked over the top for a cover. 

By this time a score of men had as- 
sembled on the shore from the cabins 
and cottages and stood gaping at the 
strangers, who merely nodded as they 
hoisted the box slowly from the boat. 
When this was accomplished, one of 
them, a short, stubby fellow, taking off 
his cap, slowly and with much cere- 
mony, said : 

“ Men of New Berne, my master sends 
here a Christmas greeting to a lady of 
your town. Will you look to it that she 
does get it safely?” And then without 
waiting for an answer he sprang with 
his comrades into the boat, and the 
flashing oars carried them swiftly tothe 
ship’s side. Not until they were on 
board and the vessel under way again, 
did the gaping spectators bestir them- 
selves about the box. But they kept 
aloof and eyed it suspiciously, wonder- 
ing what so queer a receptacle could 
hold. 

“Who was yonder stranger?” asked 
one, doubtfully. 

“She flies the English flag, but the 
cut of her jib is of Ocracoke,” said a 
surly man with just a half conviction in 
his voice. 

“Aye, that is a true word, mate. 
Black-Beard is up to his gld tricks again. 
Who knows but that yon cask may hold 
a mischief for us?” 

“Nonsense, Staver. What mischief 
could a box like that hold for a town?” 

“T know not, but I do ever mistrust a 
man like yonder pirate.” 

By this time word had gone through 
the neighborhood, and other men were 
hastening to the spot. The queer box 
was for a moment forgotten in talk of a 
pursuit, but even the most daring spirits 
among them knew the futility of such 
an effort, and after the first burst of in- 
dignation at the boldness of this en- 
trance into their harbor, the talk ali 
turned on the box upon the wharf. 

“"Tis some devil's device. Let us 
cast it into the water before it work us an 
evil,”’ was the cry from several throats. 

They would have rushed in a mass to 
carry out their plan, but Derrick, feel- 
ing the mystery of it all, interposed. 
Stepping out of the crowd he stood 
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over the box and read the inscription 
roughly written thereon : 


‘‘ Edward Teach herein sends to Phyllis Dis- 
ossway full payment for the life debt he owes 
to her. Henceforward he and she are at one.” 


Aloud he read it, spelling the words 
out slowly. To Phyllis Disossway ?— 
A life debt? Then suddenly they 
understood—the cruel pirate had sent 
the girl the body of her dead lover 
on this day of good will and peace. 
Could fiend of purgatory have con- 
cocted plan more hellish? The body 
of her lover, for whose loss she went 
disheveled and distraught through their 
streets! Ina sudden fury these rough 
seamen, who held the girl in such pity 
of tenderness, tore the canvas cover 
from the box, and found—what, and 
yet not what, they expected — Amos 
Howard, indeed, but Amos Howard 
alive, not dead! A silken scarf was 
tied over his mouth, and his hands and 
feet fast bound, and yet it was all done 
so carefully that while he was helpless 
yet he was not in any pain. As his 
rescuers realized this a great shout 
rent the air, and in a trice friendly 
knives had cut away the bonds, and 


eager hands had set him on his feet. 
For a few minutes the shouting was so 
loud and joyous that nothing else was 
heard: but presently Derrick held up his 
hand for silence, and Amos told his 


story in a few short sentences. He had 
been long recovering from his wound. 
Teach, who had learned of his betrothal 
through his ravings, had spared his life 
and held him in custody until this day, 
that he might serve as a Christmas 
greeting to Phyllis, and so balance the 
pirate’s debt to her for his own life. 

“ And Phyllis a 

The question died on his lips, stayed 
by the startled looks of those about him. 
Appealingly he turned to Derrick, and, 
after a moment’s hesitation, the old man 
told him the truth, how she had faded 
waiting for him, and how they feared 
she would never be strong of mind 
again. The agony of it all painted itself 
on Amos’s face as he listened, and as 
soon as the tale was told he must needs 
have it all over again, as though the full 
meaning of it had not reached him. For 
long minutes he leaned on the skipper’s 
shoulder, shaken with the storm of his 
grief. Then out of the stoniness of his 
sorrow there grew a hope, a resolution 
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that as by love she had lost her way in 
the dark, so by love would he lead her 
back to the light. Those who heard 
him declare his purpose thought vague- 
ly of the pictured faces of heroes or 
archangels, so full of fervor and exalta- 
tion were his eyes. Then they began to 
whisper among themselves how best to 
bring about the meeting, for always 
their careful thought was for the girl. 

But even as they talked there came 
suddenly out of the silence of the street 
beyond a voice singing aimlessly and 
colorlessly the refrain of an old song, 
and presently the drooping figure they 
knew so well came slowly down the 
open space that sloped to the water. 
Involuntarily, and with the same in- 
stinct of protection for her, the crowd 
closed about Amos and the box. At 
sight of so many people standing to- 
gether Phyllis paused, and the dream- 
like look in her eyes gave place to a 
startled anxiety. Then when no one 
spoke to her she went on to the up- 
turned boat, singing her sad little song. 
There she took up her old watch for the 
phantom sail from the distant sea, her 
curved hand over her eyes, her shoul- 
ders drooping pathetically. 

“Oh, the pity of it, the pity!” moan- 
ed Derrick, as the tragic sorrow of it 
all struck anew to his heart. 

But to Amos that lonely figure, stand- 
ing statue-like on the old boat, was as a 
blur against the sky, so full of tears 
were his eyes. 

“Let me go to her,” he said huskily 
to those in front of him. 

“Nay, nay,” cried Derrick, “ the sud- 
denness of the shock will kill her.” 

But Amos silenced him with a look. 
“ Love will work out its own salvation,” 
he said, and again there was on his face 
that light of lofty exaltation which 
they had seen upon it before. Silently 
those in front of him moved aside and 
he passed down the aisle thus opened 
for him, singing, as he went, the refrain 
of the song she had now begun again, a 
song the fishers’ wives loved and which 
he and she had often sung together in 
his boat on the river: 

Down to the cruel sea 
My love he went from me— 


Oh, but the wind 1s dree 
Moaning for him! 


Word for word, and note for note, the 
voices blended together, the mellowness 
of his making up for the tonelessness 
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of hers, until on the last line she falter- 
ed and failed. 


Out on the heaving deep — 


It was the second verse, and he was 
singing alone. Her hand was at her 
throat, her eyes still on the leaping 
waves, but on her face an eager, troubled 
look. The parted lips seemed to ask a 
hundred things, though they never 
moved. The knot of men huddled to- 
gether watched her breathlessly. 


Out on the heaving deep 
Fierce the wild billows sweep, 
But I know God will keep 

y love for me. 

Softly, sweetly, his voice ran on 
through the verse. He was close upon 
her now, the crunching of his shoes 
among the shells and pebbles of the 
beach running in with his notes; but 
still she watched the river where it bent 
away to the sea He stood still as he 
finished and reached up his arms 

“ Phyllis!” 

The hand at her throat was shaking ; 
she drew the other across her eyes with 
a sound like a sob, 

“Phyllis!” But still there was no 
answer. The men by the wharf groaned 
in anguish of disappointment. Present- 
ly he began to sing again : 

Out of the Tempest’s wrack, 
Out of the storm king’s track—— 


The hands came down from her face, 
the convulsed lines about her mouth re- 
laxed ; she leaned forward as she stood 
above him, listening intently. 

Lo, God gives thee back 
Thy own again. 

Helplessly, beseechingly, she turned 
her eyes from the water to the group 
of men standing like so many statues 
around the rifled case. Instinctively 
heads were bared, and the next verse of 
the song went up ina swelling chorus: 

No more from sun to sun 

Stowly the sands shall run; 

Praise God the watch is done, 
Thy love is here. 


A violent trembling had seized her 
and tears were dripping from her lashes. 
On her face was that expression the 
human countenance must wear when 
one is groping in the dark, but knows 
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there is light somewhere ahead. In- 
tuitively the rough men felt some crisis 
was upon her, and held their peace. 
Only Derrick lifted his finger and pointed 
to the man standing below her. Then 
Amos spoke again: 

“Phyllis, give me your hand.” 

Following Derrick’s movement and 
that voice, she looked down, and for the 
first time saw her old lover. 

Would she know him, they wondered. 
If not, then pray God death might come 
to her then, for there was no other 
hope. 

He stood with lifted arms, smiling 
the old smile she had loved. 

She leaned forward, gazing at him 
intently. Again her hands went pluck- 
ing at her throat, and then were lifted 
helplessly to her forehead. But when he 
would have taken them in his own she 
waved him away. 

She could not remember, the men 
said sadly; it was all in vain. And di- 
rectly they began to sing again: 


God, in His palm so wide, 
Measures the drifting tide— 


Hoping against hope, but still smil- 
ing, Amos moved to the other end of 
the boat and sat down in the old place 
where so much of their sweethearting 
had been carried on, and there he waited 
silently. Seeing him thus a vague smile 
took the place of the troubled look in 
her eyes, and presently, as the singing 
went on, she stepped down from her 
high place and went slowly and hesitat- 
ingly toward him. He made no sign 
save to move a little to one side to make 
more room for her, as he had done so 
many times in the past. She was so 
near that her dress brushed his feet. 
The voices by the water died out ina 
quaver. For one breathless moment 
she hovered thus, groping, irresolute; 
then her swaying figure steadied, her 
smile widened, and she sank slowly down 
beside him. No word was spoken on 
either side. After a moment he put 
out his hand, and with a little sigh of 
content she slipped hers into it. 

“Come away,” whispered Derrick to 
his rough mates, “come away, for love 
ha’ wrought its own sweet miracle.” 
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WINTER DEER IN 


BY “L. C. LOCT.” 


the woods in winter, and we had 

started with the firm resolve to re- 

turn inside of ten days with at least 
one deer, for we were a modest four. 

The little town in the eastern part of 
Maine in which we found ourselves is 
situated at the lower end of a lake three 
miles long, at the upper extremity of 
which was ourcamp. Cold weather had 
set in early, but although it was now the 
latter part of December there had been 
but little snow. 

We had scarce alighted from the train 
breakfastless, though ’twas nigh noon, 
than our first problem faced us, How to 
get to camp? We were just about to 
come to the conclusion that there was no 
aiternative but to walk, when a farmer 
volunteered that he “guessed he could 
git us up thar” (for a consideration). 

A few minutes later we were squatted 
on top of our baggage on a flat sledge, 
drawn by a dilapidated-looking horse, 
who persisted, and perhaps wisely, in 
walking the greater part of the way. 

Toour great relief we arrived at camp 


i was the first time we had visited 
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inside of an hour, and just in time for a 
good, hot dinner. 

Tommy proposed that,in the after- 
noon we “ get the lay of the land” about 
camp, and, incidentally, keep our eyes 
open for deer. We substituted our city 
clothes for those better adapted to the 
wintry blasts of that part of New Eng- 
land, and in single file started up a 
frozen brook which empties into the 
lake within a few yards of camp. 

The first intimation we had that there 
was game in the vicinity was the nu- 
merous fox tracks on the light snow, 
and soon we struck a deer track. Two 
of us started to follow it, the others pro- 
ceeding up the brook. Ourpreliminary 
tramp soon opened up to us the disad- 
vantages under which we were to labor 
in hunting deer. There was about two 
inches of snow on the ground. The 
weather had been extremely cold of late, 
rendering the snow hard and frozen, so 
that when we trod on it a loud, crunch- 
ing sound resulted. 

We followed the deer track, however, 
for about two miles, and overtook the 
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deer twice, but each time the crackling 
started him before a shot was obtainable. 

As the sun was dropping near the top 
of the hills, we returned to camp, where 
the others soon put in an appearance, 
and we compared notes, for that was all 
we had to compare. 

It was clear that unless we either had 
more snow or a decided thaw, deer- 
hunting would be extremely difficult, if 
not out of the question. 

I had a scheme of my own for getting 
a fox, and decided to carry it out the 
second night after our arrival. The 
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bright moon shining on the white sur- 
face of the snow afforded sufficient light 
for shooting. 

The air was cold and still. The 
dark forest opposite creaked with snap- 
ping twigs, and I could imagine noises 
in the woods all around. 

I waited an hour—two hours—two 
hours and a half. I was beginning to 
feel cold. My fingers were numb, and 
my feet felt as if asleep. I thought my 
scheme had failed for that night at least, 
when far up the brook I espied a dark 
something moving—I could not tell in 


OUR PRIZE, 


weather was favorable, the moon being 
full and the sky devoid of clouds. About 
seven o'clock in the evening I slipped 
out of camp, dressed in my warmest 
clothing, and with my rifle on my shoul- 
der walked quietly up the bank of the 
stream under the shadow of the woods. 
I had noticed the day before a spot 
where the brook narrowed, and on the 
bank on one side was a huge boulder. 
For this point I made, and was soon 
crouched behind the rock. There wasa 
light breeze from the north, so that a 
fox coming down stream could not scent 
me before I got a shot at him. The 


what direction. It grew larger, and my 
heart bounded as I recognized a fox 
walking leisurely down the stream, In 
a few minutes he was abreast the rock, 
and I raised my rifle to my shoulder. 
My arms were nearly numb and I could 
hardly feel the trigger with my finger. 
Nevertheless, I managed to fire. The 
fox gave one jumpinto the air and then 
fell dead upon the snow. 

I hurried to the spot, flung the animal 
over my shoulders, and proceeded on a 
dog-trot tocamp. My companions were 
not a little worried at my long absence. 

The next morning we found that the 
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weather had changed; a heavy snow- 
storm wason. Snow fell for two days, 
making hunting impossible. 

On the third day, Tommy and I set 
out on snow-shoes to try our fortune 
once more with the deer. It was the 
last day of the open season, so this was 
to be our final chance. When we left 
camp the weather was overcast, but no 
snow had fallen since the night before. 
We were perhaps a mile in the woods 
from camp when the sun burst through 
the clouds, and I realized for the first 
time the beauty of the forest in winter. 
All around the branches of the firs and 
hemlocks were bowed toward the earth 
with the heavy weight of snow. Away 
through the woods stretched the smooth 
unbroken whiteness. Upon this the sun 
shone, transferring the trees into pyra- 
mids of diamonds and studding the car- 
pet beneath our feet with the precious 
stones. 

We soon found alarge track, and with 
Tommy in the lead I followed, under 
trees which let showers of snow down 
the back of my neck, over stumps and 
fallen logs, quietly yet quickly, some- 
times crawling on our hands and knees, 


sometimes standing on tip-toe peering 


among the trunks in search of some 
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sight of the nimble game. Suddenly, 
at the foot of a slight descent, Tommy 
grasped me by the arm, and pointed off 
at right angles to the direction in which 
we were traveling. There, between 
the branches of a fir tree, I saw a spot 
of red. Raising my rifle I took long, 
deliberate aim and fired. Then we 
rushed to the spot, but found only tracks, 
and on first search could see no blood. 
After ten minutes’ hunting I discovered 
a drop, then another and another. We 
followed the red trail and within a short 
distance came upon a fine, large buck, 
with full-grown antlers, lying dead. 

That afternoon we worked hard get- 
ting the game to camp. We placed 
the deer upon a sledge, but the ground 
was so rough and irregular that he 
would roll off into the deep snow every 
few yards. Just about dark we arrived 
with our prize at the little snow-covered 
camp, well satisfied with what the day 
had brought us. 

The next morning we walked on snow- 
shoes to the village, and sent our friend 
the farmer back to camp for the bag- 
gage and game. By night we were 
whirling toward civilization and home, 
having thoroughly enjoyed our winter 
holidays in the woods of Eastern Maine. 


*“ WELL SATISFIED WITH WHAT THE DAY HAD BROUGHT US,” 
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Se Story of an ce-boat.. 





BY H, PERCY SHbEY. 


yacht crank, but he was only per- 

tinacious. He had been beaten 

twice by the cracks of Silver Lake 
by larger and more powerful boats, but 
he was undaunted to the point of ob- 
stinacy in his belief that, with right 
principles and a perfect balance of can- 
vas and hull comparison, he could yet 
win. To think with him was to act, 
and the result was a medium-sized 
up-to-date ice-yacht from the hands 
of an expert. The construction com- 
prised a long backbone of forty-one 
feet, with the natural spring to the 
basswood and with a thick curved 
runner-plank of butternut, set well back, 
with the mast stepped four feet forward 
of the runner strap. The mainsail was 
cross cut and the end of the boom ended 
at the middle of the steering box, and 
she carried a small jib. This, he felt 
confident, insured perfect handling and 
windward work. All halyards were 
pliable steel, set up with jigs. The 
mast was well stayed and trussed, and 
no alarm could be caused in astiff blow. 
This type of ice-yacht was a revelation 
to the racing men at Silver Lake. 

He had entered his boat, and it was 
the subject of a very animated and 
excited argument among the Race Com- 
mittee of the Silver Lake Ice-Yacht 
Club whether or no it should be allowed 
in Class A in the race that was to take 


Ss said Jim Flagner was an ice- 


place next day for the championship of 
the lake. 

.“For my part,” remarked old Com- 
modore Amley, Chairman of the com- 
mittee, “I would let that cheeky young 
kid go in the first class, and you will 
find, shipmates, that he will have the 
conceit taken out of him with a short 
turn. Jim will be like a young bear, 
with all his troubles to come.”’ 

After a little more discussion it was 
moved unanimously to, bring the sun 
over the fore-yard, and it was also de- 
cided to allow the entry of Jim’s boat, 
the Jczc/e, in “Class A.” 

The Silver Lake Ice-Yacht Club was 
composed of twenty-five of the leading 
members of the town of Greenburgh, 
situated at the head of the lake. The 
fleet of ice-boats numbered over twenty, 
running from 16 to 60 feet, from jib- 
stay to standard. The larger ones were 
built with two side-strips, narrow back- 
bone, and comparatively little space be- 
tween the cutting surface. With their 
large jibs and liberal main-booms pro- 
truding ten and twelve feet over the 
standard, the boats would act quite 
brutish in a stiff blow; but by the Sil- 
ver Lake standard they were the acme 
of perfection. 

The Silver Lake Ice-Yacht members 
had not seen the new /cic/e under sail, 
as Jim had made his tuning-up spins 
early in the morning, before the crowd 
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was active, and he felt perfectly certain 
that he could go with it in Class A, 
composed of 58- and 60-foot yachts— 
and win, too. 

The morning of the race broke cold 
and clear, without a breath of wind. 
The sky at the horizon seemed to be 
cut out of cold blue steel, and the me- 
tallic air made the few clouds look very 
far away. 

Oh, for wind! sighed Jim, as the 
yacht moved toward the. club-house 
at a snail’s pace. “I am sure we shall 
have all you want, sir, later in the day,” 
remarked Jim’s man, Andrew, who was 
stowed away in the port compartment 
of the saddle-cockpit. 

The club-house was gay with bright 
bunting and the ice in its vicinity 
crowded with skaters and fur-clad vis- 
itors, who had driven from adjacent 
towns to see the struggle on the ice- 
bound lake. Capt. John Black had 


held the championship for two success- 
ive years with his powerful 58-foot 
side-bar sloop Snow bird. 

As the /cic/e ran up to the starting 
line, and was thrown, shaking, head to, 
in the wind’s eye, a crowd of Jim’s cu- 


rious club-mates gathered around the 
craft. 

“Humph,” remarked the Commodore 
sotto voce; “she is very pretty as to 
polish and silver and plated iron work, 
but they areno more to that hull than a 
ladder. Just see that mast stepped 
away forward of the runner-plank, and 
the runners are heavy enough for a 
boat twice her size; besides, she has no 
side-bars, Then her jib isn’t bigger 
than a good-sized pocket handkerchief. 
Why, Kid,” he continued, turning toJim, 
“vou have not got enough sail to drive 
her slow.” 

The Commodore had yet to fully rec- 
ognize the value of the scientific prob- 
lem of the center of balance of sail area, 
beam, out-board weight and driving 
power required for an ice-yacht to be a 
true racer. There are not many of the 
kid-glove sailormen who are competent 
to solve these most difficult problems. 

It was decided to start the race at 
eight bells for Class A, the course to 
be a triangular one, each leg being three 
miles in length, to be sailed over twice; 
total distance, eighteen miles. 

As the time for the start approached, 
the wind had increased to a light sailing 
breeze, but what caused Jim’s heart to 
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bound with joy was a rugged fringe of 
clouds piling up on the horizon. Just 
before the start Jim bent a watch tackle 
to his pliable steel peak halyard. It 
caused a smile to run over the commit- 
tee’s faces. The Commodore jokingly 
remarked to the timekeeper that “Jim, 
the Kid, and his man had not strength 
to sway up the peak halyard.” This 
caused a general laugh at Jim’s ex- 
pense. 

The positions of the four contestants 
were drawn for, the Sxow Aird get- 
ting No. 1 (the windward and most de- 
sirable), Suxow Flake No. 2, Avalanche 
No. 3, while the /cicle got No. 4, being 
the leeward, and the poorest of the lot. 

At 11:45 the four yachts were shoved 
smartly in line, headed in the wind’s 
eye. 

“Are you all ready?” called the 
Chairman. Crack! reverberated the 
sharp report of the pistol at 12:00, as the 
boats were shoved a rap full and were 
sailed close-hauled on the port tack, 
headed for flag stake No. 1. 

With the light wind and large sail 
area, the Szow Lird swept ahead of the 
tieet, closely followed by Snow Flake. 
The Avalanche blanketed the Jcicle in 
great shape. 

It was a cut-and-dried thing that the 
Avalanche should hang to Jim and . 
bother the /czc/e on her windward quar- 
ter, while the Snow Bird and Snow 
Flake could divide the race between 
them. 

The four yachts held the same rela- 
tive positions for the first leg, the first 
two yachts splitting tacks and the Ava- 
lanche harassing the /czcle at every tack. 

The next leg was a beam, wind and 
then a dead run to the home line. 

By the end of the second leg Captain 
Black was two and one-half miles ahead 
of Jim. A vicious puff caused the /czcle 
to rear slightly, giving fair warning of 
the coming blow. 

On the third leg the /ctc/e overhauled 
the two leading yachts. On they flew 
in the momentarily increasing gale, 
Snow ird still leading, but rearing 
somewhat, while the /czc/e, with her 
small balanced sail area, moved steadily 
on, her windward shoe scarcely three 
inches above the ice. 

The yachts rushed onward, the run- 
ners sending out showers of spray ice 
and humming like animated hives of 
bees. The Sxow Sird plunged and 
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reared, getting more and more brutal 
in the increasing gale. 

It was neck-and-neck at the second 
round of the first mark. Sxow /lake 
at this point parted her throat halyard 
block, and dropped out of the race. 
Avalanche was far in the rear. 

With a scream through the wire rig- 
ging, the snow squall pounced upon 
them. “Give that peak jib drift,” 
shouted Jim to his man Andrew. 

The head of the sail flopped wildly, 
and with the small jib she still had true 
balance of duck, and tore over the sec- 
ond leg, with the gale on her beam, at 
the rate of over a mile a minute. 

A cry of terror rang out from the 
Snow Flake. “ Hang on for your lives, 
crew! Good God, give me ice room !” 

The Sxow Bird had taken the bit in 
her mouth and bolted. 

With the increased speed of the /czc/e, 
she was just able to keep three boat 
lengths ahead of her larger rival. The 
Suow Bird reared sharply in the air and 
the two runner-board men were lifted 
fourteen feet from the frozen surface. 
The lee shoe did not cut the ice, and as 
she flew sideways as well as ahead, the 


situation was appalling. Luckily the 


Like a living thing the straight 
rails sing 
A high, exulting strain ; 
‘The coaches reel o’er the shin- 
ing steel 
As we thunder across the plain. 
Through night, through day, 
we leap away 
With rattle and crash and 
roar, 
And our pulses leap as we home- 
ward sweep, 
And Christmas comes once 
more. 
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extreme lee end of the Szow Bird’s run- 
ner-board struck shell ice, jumping her 
sharply in the wind’s eye and about, 
nearly throwing the crew from the 
yacht. 

The fury of the squall had passed and 
the /cicle was a half-mile ahead at the 
second flag stake, with a slashing sailing 
breeze over her stern. 

On the boats flew, on the finishing 
leg, the /czcle wearing, dropping her 
peak and gybing, while the Sxow Flake 
lost by being compelled, every few sec- 
onds, to come about at each turn, 

Like a pair of frightened sea-gulls, in 
long, graceful, undulating curves, snake 
fashion, they flew to the home line with 
a dead free wind. As the /czc/e rushed 
over the finish line, her rival, nearly 
double her size, was over two miles 
astern, and Jim Flagner, with his peer- 
less sloop /cicle, had won the coveted 
championship and the silver loving cup 
of the Silver Lake Ice-Yacht Club. 

A cheer went up, which was echoed 
and re-echoed by the hills, for the plucky 
owner of the /czc/e and his daring strug- 
gle against overwhelming racing odds. 
Science had beaten mere brute force, 
as it always will. 


The smoke*flung back on the 
shining track, 
Like a banner floats and furls; 
With a leap and bound, like an 
unleashed hound, 
\\ The engine forward hurls. 
| Beside us fly the field and sky 
And the woods with echoed 
roar, 
And our hearts beat fast as the 
miles sweep past, 
For Christmas comes once 
more! 
DorotHy DEANE, 








LL night it rained and froze. I 

A could hear through the slightly- 

opened windows, the steady drip, 

drip, drip, and the low, clattering 

sound of the swaying branches, like the 

rattle of glass-pendants on a chandelier. 

Toward morning the rain ceased and it 
turned very cold. 

When the sun rose there was fairy- 
land spread out before me. But it 
meant that every step would be full of 
peril, and to reach town, by any usual 
means, almost impossible. 

Such a scene! Every tree a shim- 
mering apparition of indescribable 
beauty, every blade of grass, every 
weed scintillating with many-faceted 
ice-diamonds ; even the ugly old fences 
became beautiful with crystalline pend- 
ants, and the level fields, as far as eye 
could reach, one vast glare of shining, 
blinding wt hiteness. 


The ‘landscape Was a symphony in 
white, gray and black, with touches of 
most delicate gold and blue and russet. 
A soft, pearly mist floated toward the 
southwest, and our orchard hung on the 
hillside like a cloud, strangely beautiful 
with its filigree of twigs in silver and 


black. It seemed to hover so lightly 
over the icy ground, that one would not 
have been a bit astonished had it risen 
and drifted away. 

The whole seemed as 
dream. 

No one but myself appeared to be 
abroad, and, as I walked out to the gate, 
not a sound was to be heard but the 
crackling of ice particles under my feet. 
Every step meant the risk of a fall, and 
how to get down the hill to the creek, 
and up again on the other side, was a 
problem. Towalk it seemed impossible, 
and to drive a smooth-shod horse over 
that glassy, icy road, altogether out of 
the question. The fields were equally 
as impracticable as the road, so I stood 
and wondered, and pondered, holding on 
to the gate to keep from slipping. I 
wanted to go to town, but I forgot all 
about it a few minutes later. 

The low, mellow note of a horn sound- 
ed through the stillness of the morning. 
It came from across the beech woods, 


unreal as a 


A 
RABBIT CHASE 
ON ICE. 


BY HERMAN RAVE, 


where the pike curves away to the north- 
east and skirts willow thickets and briary 
patches. Some one was out hunting, 
and hunting with a pack of hounds, 
for I could hear their baying and my 
nerves tingled to the music. 

Thesound of the baying came nearer 
and nearer, and the chase, if such it 
was, headed my way. But how in the 
world did the hunters get over the icy 
surface ? 

For a few moments I stood and list- 
ened. Then I saw a number of hounds 
bouncing over a rail fence, and the dark 
figures of men following not far behind, 
issuing out of the woods. 

Down toward the creek headed the 
pack—one, two, three, four, five beauties 
—and now I could see what they were 
after. It was arabbit, forced from its 
form in the briary thicket, and running 
for dear life along the creek bottom. 
And the men—why, they were on 
skates! On skates! It was the very 
idea! Why had I not thought of it be- 
fore? I made a dash for the house, fell 
two or three times, jolted every bone in 
my body, but the steel runners were 
under my feet in a jiffy; and out to the 
gate, into the road, I flew, just as the 
hounds swept past, yelping and baying, 
sliding and slipping, falling and run- 
ning, the men, five of them, close be- 
hind, each carrying a gun and sailing 
up the hill with the impetus gathered on 
the descent beyond the creek. As they 
caine they called to me to come on and 
join the chase. So away we went, 
down the road, after the hounds and 
rabbit, the steel under us hissing and 
singing with the speed. 

How the rabbit and the pack man- 
anged to run I hardly know, but they 
did, and every once in a while we could 
see bunny, a small dark ball, slipping 
along swiftly, just ahead of the leading 
hound. 

Straight along the road he went, for a 
quarter of a mile, then swerved, dodged 
through the fence and took to the fields, 
the pack losing time and falling over 
one another in the efforts to scale the 
top rail. We caught up with the dogs 
and tumbled over the fence awkwardly, 
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for skates are not made to climb fences 
with, and there was a tangle of hounds 
and men, trying to get on their feet; but 
the hounds won, and on they dashed 
again, first slowly, then gathering im- 
petus and surety of motion. 

The rabbit had gained nearly an 
eighth of a mile. Away we went after 
the pack, laughing, shouting, yelling 
like mad. Talk of snow-shoeing after big 
game. Why, the poor things can’t run 
in the deep snow, and the hunter him- 
self makes comparatively slow speed, 
while we were racing after our quarry 
at a terrific gait, with all the excitement 
of climbing over fences and through 
weed-patches or other obstructions with 
guns in hand, sometimes going down 
with a bone-breaking thump, andsliding 
and whirling along on our backs for 
yards before we could regain our feet. 
Riding to hounds and fox was not “ in it.” 

The ice flew in sparkles from the steel 
as we swept over a level meadow, then 
wheeled into a cornfield, gliding along 
more carefully and watching the guns 
as we crossed the rows or followed them. 
It seemed as if surely some one would 
get a bad fall at the pace. 

“Wow! Wow—oo—ou—oo,” sang 
the hounds as they slid and tumbled 
and ran, but bunny gained on us in 
spite of efforts and baying. Past a 
woods he raced, but could not turn into it 
or double on account of the smooth, 
gliddery surface, and straight on hal- 
looed the chase, over a half of mile of 
level ground, blinding white with the 
sunshine upon it, and then the country 
dropped down toward a creek. 

We saw the incline, but there was no 
stopping, no halting, no turning at the 
gait we were racing. Master Rabbit 
struck it first, and away he went as if 
shot out of a cannon, the hounds close 
behind. Down went the leader! down 
went the next! until they all sailed 
along in a bunch, pawing and kicking, 
yelping and struggling against fate, 
down over the smooth surface toward 
the bank and the stream, some ten feet 
below, and there they pitched out of 
sight ; but we knew they were safe, for 
we heard them almost immediately 
again baying in pursuit. 

But we also had struck the incline and 
while we could, guns were unbreeched 
and cartridges taken out, for there was 
no telling what sort of a tumble there 
might be to the bottom. 


With a shout we started down abreast, 
feet close together, swifter and swifter, 
swifter and swifter, until the very breath 
seemed to be snatched away before it 
could be inhaled. The keen air stung 
and prickled our faces like tiny needles, 
There was not a sound heard but the 
whizzing of the skates, nothing seen but 
the glistening ice-path ahead! It wasa 
tremendous pace. It seemed minutes, 
it was seconds. There was the edge of 
the bank ! 

“ Look out !” 

Every one bent knees for the jump. 
Then came an indescribable sensation 
of falling, flying, and sliding, a rattle 
and clank of gun-barrels, skates and 
ice, and six men struggled to their feet, 
some grunting and rubbing themselves, 
but nobody badly hurt. 

Zigzagging, swaying along with even 
motion, we gained the crest. ‘Then the 
rabbit led us a short dash, straight 
through a sedge-grown field, the brittle, 
frozen, ice-covered grass shivering into 
showers of brilliants about our feet. 

Out of this we wheeled into a clear, 
glassy field. Bunny was turning, and 
we could see him flying away at his best 
speed—a last effort—into a woods on 
the left, the hounds not more than fif- 
teen yards behind, bunched and yelping 
furiously. After them we glided, dodg- 
ing branches, skirting thickets, tripping 
over twigs, some one falling every now 
and then to shouts of laughter. There 
was no time to wonder at the ice-cov- 
ered splendor of the great gray trees, 
for we were losing ground, stumbling 
through this difficult terrain ; but the 
chase was nearly over, the game tired, 
and as we emerged from the woods it 
was plain to be seen that the hounds 
were gaining rapidly. 

We made the steel ring over the level, 
shouting, as we flew to be in at the 
death; but the rabbit missed a leap 
across a ditch, rolled back, and the 
hounds were upon him. 

The sport was over, the horn sang 
out a mellow note of triumph, far and 
wide, over that wonderful, vast skating 
rink, and with rhythmical strokes we 
sped toward home, certain that we had 
enjoyed a most novel and rare sport, 
such as may not fall to our share again 
within alifetime. But next day we were 
without doubt the stiffest, sorest, most 
demoralized crowd in creation, and—the 
ice was melting 
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BY PAUL EVE STEVENSON, 


Author of ** Up to the Hills in India.” 


E arrived in Indiain a more or 
less remarkable manner, my 
wife and I, having come direct 
from New York ina sailing ship 

around the Cape of Good Hope. Our 
first glimpse of anything terrestrial after 
more than four months at sea was a 
clusterof palmtrees at the Sunderbunds, 
which form the mouths of the Ganges 
River. An hour or so before, one of 
the splendid Hooghiy towboats had 
taken hold of us; before long we caught 
sight of the tall pillar of the Sangar 
lighthouse, and as the sun went down 
our anchor was let goin a most beau- 
tiful little bight just inside of Sangar 
light. 

The Hooghly River is generally con- 
sidered the most treacherous and dan- 
gerous navigable stream in the world, 
and unremitting vigilance on the part 
of the engineers in charge is necessary 
to keep the channels from closing up. 
During certain seasons, hourly observa- 
tions as to the condition of the river are 
taken from Calcutta to the sea, immense 


steam dredgers are continually at work, 
and the slightest shifting of a sand bar 
is accurately reported. On the way up 
the river we noticed large rowboats 
stationed at frequent intervals, in which 
men were taking soundings and_ bear- 
ings, and any alteration in the river bed 
is instantly telegraphed to Calcutta and 
to Sangar. The system of pilotage, too, 
is very fine, and an extremely long 
apprenticeship is required before a man 
is allowed to take a vessel up or down 
the river. 

At noon we reached the city and land- 
ed under a blistering sun, albeit this was 
the so-called cold season, the middle of 
November. 

Our first impressions on arriving at 
the Great Eastern Hotel were anything 
but pleasant. My wife was exceedingly 
tired after the heat and exertions of the 
forenoon, yet we were compelled to 
mount two enormously long flights of 
stairs, and were then shown into a great, 
sombre room, so gloomy that it was 
with difficulty that we could see across 
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the chamber; and as we were contem- 
plating the dismal prospect, a bustling 
of naked feet was heard in the entry- 
way, and to our consternation a throng 
of natives burst into our room without 
the least warning, each clamoring in 
hideously grotesque English to be en- 
gaged as our servant. 

We were cornered and completely at 
the mercy of the miscreants, till a neat- 
looking man elbowed his way through 
the crowd, and in quite respectable 
English told us that he was our servant 
and that we had better clear the room of 
the rest. I told him that we would be 
under eternal obligations to him if he 
could accomplish this; and after some 
little difficulty he succeeded in driving 
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was of spotless muslin and his feet were 
of course bare. His countenance showed 
intelligence, and he was possessed of 
the most remarkable activity, which af- 
terward stood us in good stead. 

In all parts of the East it is custom- 
ary for private servants to wait on their 
masters at meals, and indeed perform 
the offices of chambermaid and valet as 
well, so that the largest hotels in India 
employ only a handful of servants, 
chiefly in the culinary department. 
Our first meal in public in India was 
tiffin (luncheon), and looking over the 
menu my eye caught the words “ Pil- 
sener Beer.” Months having passed 
since we had tasted any, we immediately 
ordered two bottles, ignorant of the fact 
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‘them out, the men scowling at him and 


no doubt blasting him with Hindoostan 
anathemas. 

Our boy (all servants are “boys” in 
India, whether youthful or otherwise) 
was a good-looking Mohammedan rejoic- 
ing in the name of Mahomet Surreif, and 
we conjectured that his age might be 
thirty-five. His garb comprised a jacket 
and skirt in one piece, tight-fitting above 
the waist and reaching below the knee, 
split up the sides so as to allow of free 
movement. Under this he wore a pair 
of close-fitting trousers buttoned very 
snugly around the ankles, while his 
head was adorned with a wonderfully 
twisted puggery. His whole raiment 


that Pilsener is put up only in quarts in 
India, so that when the beer finally 
came, and an immense bottle was 
placed before each of us, it was very 
embarrassing, for, with a lot of strang- 
ers at the table, the bottles looked as 
big as demijohns. Fortunately, though, 
English people do not, as a rule, stare at 
strangers as though they were museum 
relics, and we felt better when a number 
of private bottles of Scotch whiskey 
were placed before many of the guests. 
What is tiffin to an Englishman without 
his Scotch and soda? 

Surreif attended assiduously to our 
wants, telling us what the best na- 
tive dishes were and the hottest or 
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sweetest chutneys. And the curries! 
No one has ever tasted a curry as it 
should be, until he has eaten it in the 
East. The fearful compound set before 
us in America and called curry is no 
more what a real one is like than is the 
soggy dollop of rice one gets in New 
York hotels like the same light, dry 
‘vegetable in the Southern States. To 
begin with, it takes a long time to make 
‘a curry unless you use the prepared 
powder, which many East Indian cooks 
scorn. Then the manner of eating it is 
altogether different. First, a dish of 
rice is handed to you (the equal of which 
I have never seen even in South Caro- 
lina) and you help yourself bountifully ; 
next comes any sort of curry that may 
be on hand, mutton, vegetable, chicken 
or prawn ; they are all good, and you 
must take nearly as much of it as of rice. 
Then comes a sort of dried fish together 
with a curious wafer, both very thin and 
brittle, which you break up over the 
curry; and last of all the chutney, of 
which there are fully fifteen varieties, is 
passed to you and a heaping tablespoon- 
ful piled on the hillock in front of you. 
The whole mass is then mixed thorough- 


ly together and eaten invariably with a 
dessert spoon and a fork. Some people 
prefer Major Gray’s chutney and others 


Col. Skinner’s ; but, to my way of think- 

ing, both are inferior to the Bengal chut- 
ney and the sweet Lucknow. I hope I 
will be pardoned for going thus into de- 
tail, but only a few people in this coun- 
try know what a real curry is like or 
how it is eaten. 

After tiffin, Surreif told us that it is 
customary for servants to have from 
about two till four-thirty to themselves ; 
so he withdrew backwards from our 
presence with ceremonious salaams, 
touching his forehead with the palm of 
his hand as he bent over. Before he 
went, I asked him what his charges were, 
and he astounded us by saying that his 
rates were one rupee a day! Fancy 
paying a first-class servant twenty-seven 
cents a day, he clothing and feeding him- 
self besides! Consider, too, that he was 
our guide, waiter at table, chamber- 
maid, errand boy, and valet ! 

Later on in the day we went for a 
stroll through the streets. When one 
first visits Calcutta and walks about 
through the city, what he sees is so new 
and interesting that it seems as though 
he were dropped into another planet. 


At seven-thirty that evening we 
sought the dining-room. The scene as 
we entered was one not easily forgotten. 
The room itself, some eighty by forty 
feet,with an immensely high ceiling, was 
brilliantly lighted, and, seated at a long 
table flanked on both sides by a row of 
smaller ones, were seated. a large com- 
pany of diners, the women resplendent 
in low-cut gowns, and the men, as well, 
in evening dress ; while moving silently 
among the guests, their bare feet giving 
forth no sound on the marble floor, were 
fully one hundred khitmutgars, as wait- 
ers are called in Hindoostan,each serving 
his master and ministering solely to his 
wants. They were dressed in a wonder- 
ful variety of costumes and their heads 
were covered with gorgeous puggeries 
of the most striking colors, contributing 
not a little to the making of a very re- 
markable picture. Indeed, could the 
scene have been accurately depicted on 
canvas as to coloring, I doubt whether 
people who had never been to India 
would believe that it wasa truthful re- 
production. The skill displayed by these 
natives in moving about was most re- 
markable. Surreif particularly was the 
very personification of activity, and the 
manner in which he would skip about 
the crowded room and dodge between 
other people’s servants, with perhaps a 
plate of soup in each hand, required an 
amount of dexterity to be acquired only 
by these lean and sinuous Asiatics. 

This entire scene, enacted every even- 
ing in the dining-room of the Great 
Eastern Hotel, is one of the most re- 
markable sights to be met with in India 
and remains fixed in the mind when 
many other incidents have faded from 
the memory. 

In one respect Calcutta is lamentably 
weak, and that is as regards respect- 
able-looking conveyances in which to 
drive about. There are plenty of one- 
horse victorias to be had at a phenom- 
enally low price, but they are shock- 
ingly decrepit. 

At five in the afternoon, when the 
blessed trap we had ordered came round 
to the door of the hotel and we caught 
sight of it, I shuddered at the thought 
of careering through the streets of Cal- 
cutta in this ponderous relic of by-gone 
days. Tawdry the whole affair certainly 
was. Two gauntrepresentatives of the 
equine race, that looked as though they 
had been through a famine, stood droop- 
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ing in front of the big vehicle, slowly 
wagging their ears, so that I had to look 
twice at them to make sure they weren’t 
mules. 

The syces, or footmen, too, who were to 
ornament the affair by perching them- 
selves up behind, one on each side, were 
very downcast and seedy in appearance. 

By dint of hard labor we climbed into 
the body of the strange vehicle, as high 
as the back of an elephant; one of the 
syces folded up the flight of steps by 
which we had mounted, banged the door 
to, and off we clattered. A crowd had 
gathered to watch the departure, and I 
feared they would break into a cheer 
as we drove off, but they fortunately 
refrained. 

On the outskirts of Calcutta, toward 
the south, is an immense flat piece of 
ground called the Maidan. It is as 
level and smooth as a billiard table and 
gridironed by beautifully kept walks and 
drives. The area is about two square 


miles, and it extends from the river bank 
to Chowringbee, the European residen- 
tial quarter of the city. 

In the middle, between the intersect- 
ing roads, lie great squares of soft, green 


turf, thick and short as velvet, and an 
ideal place for an early morning’s canter 
on horseback. Hundreds take advan- 
tage of this privilege, and the Maidan 
is crowded with equestrians between six 
and eight. 

The whole place has been called, and 
very appropriately, the “lungs of Cal- 
cutta,” for it is the great playground 
and breathing place of the city, where 
thousands of natives, as well as Euro- 
peans, congregate in the afternoon to 
watch the parade of vehicles that pass 
by in an unbroken string from five 
o'clock till dusk. 

The favorite drive extends right along 
the banks of the Hooghly, where one 
hundred great sailing ships on an aver- 
age lie moored six abreast to huge can 
buoys, discharging and receiving cargo. 

Every afternoon, as long as we were 
in Calcutta, we took this drive, never 
tiring of the beautiful panorama. Prob- 
ably there is no more wonderful or in- 
teresting place in the world to the 
stranger than this, its fascination and 
attractiveness owing chiefly to the 
brilliancy of the uniforms and trap- 
pings worn by the servants, and, in- 
deed, by their masters as well, not to 
mention the purely Oriental character- 
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istics of the whole scene. Besides, the 
great variety of the vehicles is such 
that the eye does not have time to grow 
weary. First, there comes along a two- 
wheeled dray, drawn by two pitifully 
lean bullocks, the drivers, as_ usual, 
prodding them with their iron-pointed 
whips or savagely twisting their tails. 
Next comes a shambling old tica- 
gharri, resembling a gigantic dry-goods 
box, painted yellow, with shutters for 
the sides and back. Dragging it pain- 
fully along is an unfortunate horse, so 
surprisingly thin that, like Dickens* 
cab horse, he must surely have fallen 
to pieces if taken out of the shafts, 
The driver sits on top of this box, clad 
only in a waist cloth, with sometimes a 
yard or so of dirty muslin thrown over 
his shoulders and the inevitable pug- 
gery of the same enveloping his head. 

Then you suddenly hear a rattling 
and clanking of silver chains and a ma- 
harajah dashes by with a flash of hues. 

The maharajahs are generally very 
fat, and while driving recline languidly 
among the cushions, attired in fantastic 
suits consisting of a green satin jacket, 
a yellow, silk-embroidered waistcoat, 
and pink satin trousers drawn over 
pudgy little legs. This is no flight of 
fancy, as anyone knows who has been 
in India. 

All the maharajahs own magnificent 
stables; in fact, 1 doubt if the horses of 
some of them can anywhere be equaled ; 
and as they always drive afa furious, not 
to say reckless, pace, it shows the horses 
off tothe bestadvantage. Thecoachmen, 
too, are usually gotten up in almost as 
regardless a manner as their masters, 
with yellow puggeries and flowered 
vests, while the syces are equally con- 
spicuous, standing just over the after 
axle on either side. Fastened to the 
waist each footman wears a peculiar 
ornament that always attracts notice. 
It is the beautiful spiral horn of the 
koodoo, silver-tipped at the upper end, 
while from the lower part droops a 
white, bushy yak’s tail, It is a singu- 
larly attractive object; and I believe 
they are oftenutilized in keeping off flies, 
just as the big peacock fans are in our 
Southern States. 

As soon as darkness comes there is a 
general congregation in the Eden Gar- 
dens, lying between Maidan and the 
city, in which there are some beautiful 
specimens of tropical plants and trees, 
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particularly sago palms, which enchant 
the eye with their graceful leaves. 
There is, besides, an excellent example 
of Burmese architecture in the form of 
a beautiful pagoda, whose sharp angles, 
visible through the vivid green foliage, 
lend an additional charm of beauty to 
the place; while, standing motionless 
in a lagoon, half concealed by immense 
ferns and water plants, one can seea 
number of awkward adjutants in their 
customary hump-backed attitudes. 

No visitor to Calcutta ought to leave 
the Zoological 
Gardens out of his 
schedule. Aside 
from the splendid 
collection of ani- 
mals the grounds 
themselves are 
very well worth 
seeing, for they 
are laid out in an 
exceedingly beau- 
tiful manner. 

Close to the Zoo- 
logical Gardens, 
which lie out be- 
yond the Maidan, 
is “ Belvidere,”’the 
residence ot the 
Lieutenant - Gov- 
ernor of Bengal. 
It is a very impos- 
ing mansion, and 
we were fortunate 
in being able to 
attend a ball given 
by Sir Charles and 
Lady Elliot. 

The scene was a 
most brilliant one, 
and its attractive- 
ness was much en- 
hanced by the 
presence of the 
Maharajah and 
Maharain of 
Cooch Behar. 
This is the only Indian Prince who ‘has 
been thoroughly Europeanized, both he 
and the Maharain having visited Eng- 
land more than once. She looked ex- 
ceedingly handsome in a white satin 
ball gown sparkling with jewels. 

There were also present at the ball 
a number of the officers from Fort Will- 
iam and from H. M.S. Marathon, lying 
in the Hooghly, the scarlet uniforms of 
the army officers pleasantly relieving 
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the dead black of the men’s evening 
clothes. 

The great hall of Belvidere was filled 
with trophies of the chase, gathered 
from all quarters of the globe by Sir 
Charles Elliot, who is a celebrated 
sportsman. From the walls, the mass- 
ive heads of Cape buffalos look down 
at you from beside those of the gemsbok 
and koodoo, while one entire end of the 
hall was given over to the antlers of 
countless other specimens of deer. The 
floor, though, was the principal glory of 
the apartment, for 
it was simply cov- 
ered with the skins 
of lions, tigers, 
leopards, and 
bears, aggregat- 
ing a magnificent 
collection. 

The chief glory 
of Calcutta lies in 
the Botanical Gar- 
dens, lying on the 
Howrah side of 
the Hooghly, and 
some three or four 
miles down the 
stream. There 
are two or three 
ways of reaching 
them, the easiest 
being by carriage. 
The road leads 
across the famous 
pontoon bridge, 
built at a cost of 
considerably 
more than one 
million dollars; 
but so enormous 
has been the traf- 
fic over it that by 
charging only one 
anna toll— about 
acent and a half 
—the bridge paid 
for itself in a very 
short time, and is now free. 

After crossing the bridge, the road 
lies through the villages of Howrah and 
Seebpore. This part of the drive is 
generally very disagreeable, for the 
villages are aggregations of sun-baked 
huts, reeking with squalor and foul odors, 
and the population is very dense. The 
road stretches along between these rows 
of hovels for a couple of miles, and by 
the time we had passed them we were 
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all but stifled with the villainous smell 
of ghee, a sort of rancid butter with 
which the natives saturate their food 
when cooking it. It would be hard to 
conceive of anything more nauseous 
than melting ghee, and to make it the 
more emphatic, the hour chosen by most 
people for visiting the gardens (about 
four in the afternoon) is the time when 
the ghee is just beginning to assert 
itself in the preparation of the natives’ 
evening meal. On account of this odor 
many prefer to drive down the Calcutta 
side of the river 
until they are op- 
positethe gardens, 
and then,embark- 
ing at Nemuck 
Mahal Ghat, cross 
over to the other 
side. 

‘When we had 
entered the Botan- 
ical Gardens, 
though, we were 
more than repaid 
for the disagree- 
able drive. The 
first thing that as- 
tonishes one is 
their size, for the 
grounds cover 272 
acres, and there is 
a frontage on the 
river of exactly a 
mile. Great flat 
stretches of the 
most vivid green 
turf spread out 
from the gates of 
the gardens hun- 
dreds of yards 
away, sprinkled 
with small tropic- 
al plants and dot- 
ted with lakes, in 
which flourish the 
rarest and most 
beautiful water lilies and other aquatic 
growths. There are four objects of 
particular interest to the casual visitor 
in these gardens—the fernery, the 
palmetum, the Banyan tree, and the 
orchid house. The first mentioned is 
an enormous octagonal building, made 
of cast-iron lattice-work, covered with 
wire netting, to which is attached a thin 
thatch of grass to exclude the sun’s rays. 
Within, in the cool, damp shade, abound 
a great profusion of the smaller kinds of 
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palms and countless varieties of ferns 
and climbing vines, which entirely cover 
the walls and roof; and as there is not 
a single potted plant in the whole con- 
servatory, there is none of the stiffness 
and unnatural aspect inseparable from 
an aggregation of earthen tubs and jars. 
Instead, the ferns and vines are planted 
so as to spring from large rockeries, 
and to come suddenly upon this beauti- 
ful retreat, with its refreshing shade 
and cool temperature, after the blazing 
sun of India, is one of the most delight- 
ful transitions im- 
aginable. 

The palmetum 
is an extensive 
piece of ground 
devoted to the 
culture of palm 
trees which are 
planted in won- 
derful variety. I 
have never seen 
anything like this 
exhibition of palm 
trees and it was 
extremely beauti- 
ful. Huge clus- 
ters of bamboo 
with feather. dust- 
er tops were also 
very plentiful 
here, while the 
surface of the 
lagoons in the 
veinity were al- 
most covered 
with the gigantic 
Victoria Regia, 
the largest of 
known leaves, 
some of them two 
feet across. 

Not being par- 
ticularly well up 
on orchids, I did 
not enjoy that col- 
lection.as much as some other parts of 
the gardens ; but we were charmed with 
the immense variety of the plants, and 
the display of blossoms was particularly 
gorgeous. Even a New York florist 
must have been astonished at this sight. 

Of all the rare specimens inthe gar- 
dens, though, the most remarkable is 
the Banyan tree, the second largest in 
India. In spite of its great size it is 
very young, being not over one hun- 
dred years of age, and it is safe to 
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assume that at the end of its fifth cen- 
tury it will be the largest of its kind in 
the world. At the present time the 
girth of its trunk is 42 feet, while the 
circumference of its branches exceeds 
850 feet! Imagine a tree shading a 
piece of ground nearly one hundred 
yards in diameter! From this remark- 
able tree descend 230 aerial roots, and 
it has been found necessary to prop 
some of the larger ones with stout posts, 
lest they break of their own weight. 

Weeks, indeed months, could be prof- 
itably spent by the botanist in these 
gardens, ranked among the finest in the 
world, for 37,000 different species of 
plants are scattered throughout the 
grounds, and there is the additional 
advantage to the enthusiast of being 
able to study the plants in their natural 
surroundings, and not inclosed in stuffy 
hot-houses, asis necessary in our climate, 
The gardens were founded in 1768 by the 
Honorable East India Company, under 
the direction of General Kyd, of the Ben- 
gal Engineers, and, according to Sir Jo- 
seph Hooker,one of the greatest botanists 
that ever lived, they have contributed 
more useful and ornamental tropical 
plants to the public and private gardens 
of the world than any other similar 
institution. 

Government House, the residence of 
Lord and Lady Curzon, the Viceroy, 
during the cold season is naturally of 
great interest, for it is here that the 
business connected with the Supreme 
Government of India is carried on ; and 
the great mansion is also the scene of 
magnificent balls and entertainments, 
given by the Viceroy and his wife 
throughout the season, which lasts from 
December 15th to about the middle of 
March, when the Viceregal Court is 
moved to Simla, lying in the Western 
Himalayas, about 1,200 miles northwest 
of Calcutta, 
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while we were in Calcutta, the value of 
whose pearls worn on this occasion was. 
estimated at two million pounds ster- 
ling! In this is not included any of the 
more valuable stones, such as sapphires, 
diamonds and rubies, and the Indian 
maharajahs own the finest rubies in the 
world. Nothing can induce them to 
part with these gems, though fabulous 
sums have been offered for the largest 
of them by various European govern- 
ments. 

But to return to Government House. 
It was built by the Marquis of Wellesley, 
Governor-General, in 1804, at a cost of 
thirteen lakhs of rupees, which, at the 
valuation of silverin those days, repre- 
sented an outlay of not far from one mil- 
lion dollars. The general idea of the de- 
sign was taken from Keddlestone Hall in 
Derbyshire, the seat of Lord Scarsdale. 

The building is very imposing and 
may be described as consisting of a 
large, square, central portion, at each 
corner of which is an immense wing, so 
that the area covered by the entire 
structure is very considerable. On the 
north side is the state entrance, ap- 
proached by a splendid flight of stairs 
of great width; and it was our good for- 
tune to witness the arrival of the Maha- 
rajah of Mysore on an official visit to 
the Viceroy, who received him at this 
state entrance. A velvet carpet was 
stretched from the door of the mansion 
to the street, fully a hundred yards 
away, and bordering this on both sides 
were double lines of native infantry, 
between which his highness passed, 
the troops at the same time presenting 
arms. All possible formality is ob- 
served on such occasions, as it is neces- 
sary for England to impress the lower 
classes of natives with the idea of limit- 
less wealth and power. 

The ground floor of the executive 
mansion consists of three rooms only—a 
dining-room, the throne-room, and a 
superb marble hall, divided by two rows 
of columns. Above these, on the next 
floor, are the ball-rooms, with floors of 
polished teak, while the wings are ap- 
portioned into suites for the Viceroy and 
his guests. There are some fine histor- 
ical pictures in the mansion, chief among 
which is a colossal full-length painting 
of the Queen-Empress in coronation 
Sir George Hayter; another, 
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the master of Sir Joshua Reynolds, and 
one of Louis Quinze and his Queen, by 
De La Roche, captured from a French 
ship, as were also some very handsome 
chandeliers. 

After these come a number of por- 
traits of former Governors General, all 
full length. Opposite the south en- 
trance is a fine brass cannon, captured 
in the Sikh war, and also two brass 
howitzers, curiously adorned with tigers’ 
heads, taken at Seringapatam; while over 
against the north entrance is an in- 
teresting collection of firearms captured 
from the Chinese, presented by a former 
Viceroy, the Earl of Ellenborough. 

By a lucky chance we happened to be 
in Calcutta for the races, and we wit- 
nessed the one for the Viceroy Cup, in 
whichall the interest of the whole racing 
season concentrates. It corresponds to 
the Derby in England, the Melbourne 
Cup in Australia, and the Suburban in 
America. The trophy itself was ex- 
hibited in the jeweler’s window in Cal- 
cutta, a massive vase, not particularly 
handsome, and far inferior to the work- 
manship of our silversmiths. 

A prodigious amount of interest cen- 
ters in the Viceroy Cup, and the city was 
apparently given almost entirely over 
to discussions as to the prospects of the 
various horses entered, So, on race day 
we had an early tiffin and at one o'clock 
started forthe race-course at the further 
end of the Maidan. We found the roads 
thronged with thousands of Europeans 
and natives, all hurrying to the scene of 
conflict, the surprising part about it 
being the profound interest the natives 
seemed to take in the affair. Every 
rickety old tica-gharri that passed us 
was crammed full of a chattering mob of 
blacks, who not only filled the interior 
to suffocation, but overflowed to the 
roof, where two or three excited crea- 
tures on each gharri yelled at others in 
similar positions, all the jaded horses 
urged to a run for the honor of arriving 
first at the race-course. 

When we reached the grounds, which 
we did half an hour ahead of time, we 
went at once to our seats in the grand 
stand not far from the Viceregal box, 
and fell to observing the manners and 
customs of an Indian race-track. By 
the time the first race was called the 
place was packed with humanity, and 
from our elevated position the appear 
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the prismatic colors of the natives’ 
attire, the top hats and black coats of 
the Englishmen looking very sombre 
and funereal in comparison. 

In the neighborhood of the grand 
stand, only the Europeans and native 
princes and baboos were allowed, the 
lower classes being massed together 
within the central inclosure inside the 
track. There was a great deal of apathy 
in the crowd regarding the first two 
races, owing to the fact that the arrival 
of the Viceroy and suite was moment- 
arily expected, and everything was in 
an unsettled state. 

Presently, during the interval be- 
tween the second and third races, a great 
agitation seized the crowd, and, looking 
in the direction indicated, we perceived 
the escort of the Governor-General just 
appearing through the gateway. His 
Excellency’s carriage followed in a mo- 
ment, drawn by six horses, preceded and 
followed by a detachment of native 
household cavalry in magnificent liver- 
ies of crimson and gold, displaying to 
great advantage the superb physique of 
the men. 

The cavalcade advanced at a sharp 
trot, and drew up suddenly witha flour- 
ish in front of the grand stand. The 
Jockey Club Stewards immediately 
formed a double line extending from 
the carriage to the grand stand; and 
then, as he alighted, we saw for the first 
time the Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, 
Viceroy and Governor-Géneral of India, 
ruler of the richest and most jealously 
guarded colony, of the British Empire. 

As soon as the Viceroy had descended 
from the carriage, the band commenced 
the national anthem, at the conclusion 
of which the Viceroy proceeded up be- 
tween the lines of Stewards to his pri- 
vate box, every man in the vicinity re- 
maining uncovered until the Viceregal 
party was seated. 

The place was overrun with maha- 
rajahs, whotook an immense amount of 
interest in the betting, which was not 
surprising, considering that more than 
half of the horses entered belonged to 
Indian princes; the honors for firsts 
being divided between the Maharajahs 
of Patiala and Cooch Behar, though an 
English horse, Metallic, won the coveted 
cup, much to the discomfiture of the 
Prince of Patiala, who was sure of the 
The only native Princess present, 
in fact, the only one in the whole of 
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India who mixes in society, was the 
Maharain of Cooch Behar, looking ex- 
ceedingly refined, with a most graceful 
carriage and charming manners. She 
was dressed in lavender satin trimmed 
with turquoise velvet, and wore an ex- 
quisite Duchesse lace scarf over her 
head and shoulders. 

We made the mistake of waiting till 
the last race was over, and outside of 
the inclosure we became involved in 
the most tremendous mob of natives I 
ever saw, and the disturbance and dis- 
order were appalling. Smart Stanhope 
gigs were interlocked with disreputable 
native vehicles, while every now and 
then, on the periphery of this seething, 
writhing mass, we would observe two 
gharries rapidly approaching each other 
from opposite directions and neither 
willing to give way for the other. 
Crash ! they would come together, leav- 
ing two or more wheels lying in the 
road, while the vicinity would be in- 
stantly strewn with the occupants of 
the vehicles, yelling like demons. At 
length, after half an hour, we had be- 
come sufficiently extricated by the help 
of policemen to proceed on our way 
back to the city, a more or less alarm- 
ing experience, for every few minutes 
we were grazed by the wheels of totter- 
ing gharries at a full run, filled with 
shrieking blacks, excited into a frenzy 
by the events of the aftdrnoon, doubt- 
less aided by something stronger. At 
any rate, we were glad to reach the 
hotel sound in limb and body, and well 
pleased at being the spectators of so re- 
markable an exhibition as we had en- 
joyed this afternoon. 

Our servant, Surreif, fulfilled our ex- 
pectations, and proved almost indispen- 
sable in an infinite variety of ways, 
while he possessed the most wonderful 
activity, which, in so languid and torrid 
a climate as that of India, was phenom- 
enal. It was chiefly noticeable when 
he had any errand to perform. For 
instance, we always came in from our 
drive at about seven in the evening, 
leaving Surreif outside quarreling with 
the driver about the price (we soon 
discarded the ponderous chariot for the 
one-horse traps), for he would not allow 
us to be cheated. Inamoment, though, 
he would overtake us, and with “gie’ 
key, please,” would scale the lofty flights 
of stairs four at a time, like some great 
bug, or a rubber ball that has overcome 
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gravity and is bounding upstairs of its 
own energy. By the time we reached 
our rooms he had lighted the gas, and 
we could see him, away in some corner, 
industriously brushing my evening 
clothes or something of that sort. 

His contempt for the Hindoo he made 
no attempt to conceal; and when we 
were driving about looking at the sights, 
should we criticise some custom or other, 
he always looked down at us from his 
seat beside the driver and, in the most 
patronizing way, remarked, “Oh, but 
Sahib, he Hindoo !”" 

Not far from the present site of the 
Calcutta Post-Office stood the famous 
Black Hole of sorrowful memory. It 
played a conspicuous part in the chief 
historical event of the city—the sacking 
of the town in 1756 by Surdj-ud-Daula, 
then Nawab or ruler of Bengal—and was 
not connected in any way with the 
dreadful mutiny of 1857-’59, as seems to 
be the general impression. When the 
Nawab advanced upon the city, almost 
all the Europeans in Calcutta fled down 
the river in boats to the mouth of the 
Hooghly, those who remained being 
compelled, after a spiritless resistance, 
to surrender themselves to the mercies 
of the native princes. For some little 
time it was a question of dispute as to 
what should be done with the prisoners, 
who numbered 146 persons; but at 
length the decision was reached that 
they should be confined in a certain 
guard-room, a small apartment not 
twenty feet square, without windows, 
and dependent upon two little gratings 
forfresh air. Into this, then, nearly one 
hundred and fifty unfortunate persons 
were driven at the point of the sword, on 
one of the hottest nights in a Calcutta 
June, and there left to survive or perish 
as the case might be. 

In the morning, when the door was 
opened, twenty-three fainting wretches 
were dragged out alive, one hundred 
and twenty-three having succumbed 
through the night. The sufferings of 
the poor creatures must have been 
frightful, for each person had a little 
more than two square feet of floor space 
in a room practically devoid of atmos- 
pheric circulation, with a temperature 
probably exceeding 100 degrees at the 
coolest part of the night. Wheeler, the 
Indian historian, considers it probable 
that Surdj-ud-Daula4 was not directly 
responsible for this slaughter, but his 
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absolute indifference to what had hap- 
pened makes it still more probable that 
he would not have interfered with the 
order of his subordinate officers. 

A small metal plate inserted into the 
flag-stones. of a passage-way adjacent 
to the Calcutta Post-Office announces to 
the visitor that this was the spot where 
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the guard-room stood in former years. 

By many people Calcutta is looked 
upon as being a stupid and dull town, 
but surely that must be the fault of the 
people themselves. We were in the 
city for four or five weeks, and they 
were the most thoroughly enjoyable 
ones I ever remember. 
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BY HERBERT W. GLEASON., 


(With iJlustrations from photographs by the author.) 


VERY lake has its north shore, and 
so have numerous bays along the 
seaboard, but ¢he North Shore 
spelt with capitals and pronounced 

with reverence—means only the north 
shore of Lake Superior. Its summer-time 
glories have made it famous—not, in- 
deed, among the horde of summer-resort 
seekers, who ignore any locality which is 
not easy of access and abundantly sup- 
plied with modern hostelries, but among 
those who delight in the untamed moods 
of nature and who revel in the luxuries 
of camp-fire and balsam couch. The 
steamer trip from Duiuth to Port Ar- 
thur and around Isle Royal—zoo miles, 
less than one-third the direct shore line 
—unfolds a scenic panorama which, for 
genuine beauty, is hardly to be sur- 
passed on the continent; while the treas- 
ures which the North Shore affords in 





the way of fern and flower, of finny 
folk and furry, of mineral curiosity and 
geological story, of piny breezes and 
ozonic atmosphere, make it a region 
dearly cherished by those who have 
once visited it. Ask your enthusiastic 
friend, the trout fisherman, if he has 
never cast his fly where rolls the Nipi- 
gon. If not, tell him that his best trout 
stories remain to be discounted. Ask 
your tearful friend, the hay fever vic- 
tim, if he has never tried the virtues of 
a summer residence on the North Shore. 
If not, tell him that there lies Paradise. 
But the North Shore in winter isa 
somewhat different place. Old Boreas 
then reigns in undisputed might, save 
as the lake refuses, in its vast expanse, 
to be bound by his icy chains, Bleak is 
the word for the North Shore at such a 
time—bleak, yet beautiful. 
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THE WINTER FOREST, 


For there is a beauty in the aspect of agate beaches sparkle with a brilliancy 
the lake shore in winter which is none unknown to summer days; the rocky 
the less real, though of a different type, headlands are encased in a crystalline 
than the beauty of the summer. The glory—the heritage of the last “north- 
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easter "’—which reflects and refracts the 
sunbeams in dazzling fashion; and from 
every twig or shrub or tree which has 
been near enough to the shore to catch 
the icy spray flung up by the waves, 
there hangs a cluster of glistening gems. 
The lake itself, chilly though its breath 
may be, is an object of fascinating in- 
terest with its ever-changing moods. It 
does not freeze, even in Duluth Bay, 
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THE SHELVING ROCKS.—‘* BLEAK YET BEAUTIFUL.” 
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until after the first of February, and then 
only on the occurrence of a succession of 
perfectly still and very cold days. Nor 
does it lose in interest through this freez- 
ing process. How the ice groans and 
thunders under the mighty pressure of 
the frost! What massive clouds of steam- 
ing vapor rise from the yet unfrozen sur- 
face, often assuming fantastic shapes, 
and giving an appearance as if the lake 
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A WINTER RAMBLE 


were actually boiling! Outin the larger 
reaches of water the lake never freezes, 
however intense the cold. Its great 
depth and uniform temperature, added 
to its quick responsiveness to the least 
stirring of air, prevent the formation of 
ice, 

But about the ramble. It wasa bright 
midwinter morning when I took the 
early freight on the Duluth and Iron 
Range Railroad and went down the 
shore as far as Knife River. Now, 
Knife River is not so historic as the 
Tiber or the Thames; it is not even so 
famous (or infamous) as the Chicago 
River ; hence it must be located for the 
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rambles on its way through the forest 
in avery jolly, care-free fashion, bustling 
among the boulders, lapping the base of 
bold bluff or rocky ledge, now tumbling 
over itself in delicious cascades, and 
now smoothing itself out into little shel- 
tered pools where the speckled trout 
love to hide. (Ah, those trout! If only 
St. Izaak’s eager disciples -would let 
them alone for a few years, how big 
they might become!) Useless little 
stream, indeed? Would that it might 
ever remain so, 

I had visited Knife River, as one of 
Nature’s most sacred shrines, in previ- 
ous years, but always in the summer 





KNIFE ISLAND—26° BELOW ZERO. 


readers of this article. It is a typical 
North Shore stream, rising in the heart 
of the pine forest, and finding its way, 
after a very devious course of a score 
of miles or more, to the lake shore ata 
point some twenty miles from Duluth. 
Knife River is one of those “little 
rivers” whose virtues Dr. Henry Van 
Dyke has so charmingly and so justly 
set forth. (What further need has it of 
reputation ?) Not that the good Doctor 
has ever visited its classic banks, but 
that it belongs in the same elect class 
with the Ampersand, the Restigouche, 
the Beaverkill, and the other streams 
which he describes as “not too great 
for intimacy.” It is a providentially 
useless river—from a commercial stand- 
point. It turns no mill-wheel, it waters 
no farm, it floats no logs, it freshens no 
desert, it slakes no city's thirst. It just 


time. Now I was to sce it in its winter 
glory. It was about nine o’clock when 
the train reached the mouth of the river. 
Camera in hand, I first roamed for a 
while along the shore, taking views of 
familiar places—Knife Island, a beauti- 
ful spot, almost the only island along the 
North Shore for ahundred miles ; Camp 
Point, where Phyllis and I pitched our 
tent in the shelter of a clump of birches 
one summer ten years ago and spent 
three Elysian weeks; the beaches where 
we found somany beautiful agates; the 
shelving rocks where we used to watch 
the huge breakers dash themselves in 
the time of storm; the humble winter 
quarters of the lake fishermen, etc. Then 
I followed the river baek into the forest, 
walking on its frozen bosom and listen- 
ing to its gurele “like the Tokay of an 
anchorite’s dream.” 
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And was there not beauty in the for- 
est? True, the heavy timber which 
once reached down almost to the water's 
edge has long since been cut away from 
the immediate shore line ; but a second 
erowth of young pines, balsam and 
spruce, with numerous varieties of hard- 
wood trees, has come to a vigorous es- 
tate. Here and there, too, stands a soli- 
tary gigantic pine which has been spared 
by the lumberman’s axe, serving as a 
conspicuous landmark and suggesting 
the glory of former days. Occasionally 
one will find in close association several 
kinds of trees, old and young, evergreen 
and hardwood, an arboreal “happy fami- 
ly.” And note yon cluster of balsams, 
with their Gothic spires sharply outlined 
against the sky. One cannot help feel- 
ing reverential insucha presence. How 
brilliantly, too, their drooping branches 
contrast (and yet harmonize) with the 
snow! There are effects of light and 
shade, exquisite tones and ethereal tints 
in the winter forest, which summer, with 
all its resources, cannot equal. “ Hast 
thou entered into the treasures of the 
snow?” Notunless you have wandered 
in the winter forest and beheld, not 
only the snow’s warm embrace, its soft 
curves and its graceful decorations, but 
its yet more secret treasures of hue and 
radiance and purity. “The beautiful” 
which falls in our smoke-palled cities is 
often a travesty on the adjective ; you 
must go to the evergreen forest if you 
would realize how purely white the snow 
can be, It is so white in places that it 
is blue. I haveseen the sunlight stream- 
ing through a thick canopy of maple 
leaves and leaving a purple glow on the 
ground beneath, and I have seen the 
snow take on a yet rarer hue as it has 
received the sunlight through the inter- 
lacing branches of spruce and fir. 

My river walk took me past many 
points of interest and pleasant associa- 
tion. There was the deep pool where 
once I caught a lusty trout—the biggest 
fish, a native said, which he had ever 
seen taken out of the river. Soon I 
came to the ledge over which the river 
leaps in a series of cascades, and near 
by the patch of tangled woods where 
Phyllis once got bewildered and lost 
her way. Around that bend in the river, 
one September morning, I came face to 
face with a family of deer—the most 
beautiful sight I ever saw in woodland. 
There was the old dismantled lumber 





camp, still picturesque, and on yonder 
rocky bank a mink friend of mine once 
had his home. 

After a while I left the river and fol- 
lowed a logging road still further back 
into the woods. It was an ideal winter's 
day, and every step of the way was an 
exhilaration—almost an exaltation. I 
was particularly pleased with the abun- 
dance of bird life. Severallarge ravens 
flew overhead, probably making a pil- 
grimage from the lake shore to the 
lumber camps. Noticing a flock of pine 
grosbeaks in flight above the tree-tops, 
I whistled to them, and at once they 
wheeled and settled down in a maple 
close beside the road, where they sat for 
some moments, preening their feathers 
and eying me with unconcealed curi- 
osity. Woodpeckers were numerous, 
both the downy and hairy varieties, and 
occasionally I was favored witha glimpse 
of the rare Arctic three-toed woodpecker 
—he with the bright yellowcrown. Still 
greater I thought my privilege when I 
heard the ringing drum of the pileated 
woodpecker, and soon a pair of these 
superb birds came in sight. Nearly 
twenty years had passed since I had last 
seen Sir Pileated, down in the Maine 
woods, but I had not forgotten his noble 
form and his flaming scarlet crest. 
Spite of his nobility, Sir Pileated sticks 
to his trade—that of a carpenter—and 1f 
you chance to hear him when he is at 
work building a nesting hole, you will 
be ready to wager he is splitting boards 
or ripping up shingles. Nuthatches, 
both of the white-breasted and red- 
breasted species, were quite common, 
pursuing their self-contained way up 
and down the tree-trunks and among 
the branches, and uttering an occasional 
“quank, quank,” to keep one another’s 
courage up. Chickadees abounded, of 
course. Approaching one flock as they 
were skipping about among the spruces, 
calling “tsip, tsip,” to one another, or 
occasionally breaking out into a hearty 
“chick-a-day-day-day,” I gave a clear 
whistle of two notes (a descending third), 
in imitation of their spring “ pe-to”’ call. 
Instantly, one little black-capped fellow 
flew up into a shrub close by, and as I 
repeated the whistle he came nearer, 
until he was actually less than a foot 
from my face, all the while eying me 
in the most persistent fashion, as if he 
were determined to find out what kind 
of a chickadee that was who whistled 
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It was a bit of confi- 
Ah, 


so out of season. 
dence which | duly appreciated. 
chickadee— 

‘The Providence that is most large 

Takes hearts like thine in special charge.” 

There were many indications, also, of 
other life. Rabbit and squirrel foot- 
prints were noted now and then, and 
once I thought I detected a fox’s track. 
3ut the tracks of deer were everywhere, 
many of them so fresh that I must have 
seen one or more of the graceful crea- 
tures had I only passed that way a few 
hours earlier. In some of their favorite 
run-ways the snow had been fairly 
trodden down beneath their feet. I 
hoped to find the track of a moose, but 
was disappointed. 

Some three miles from the shore I 
came at length to the heavy timber, the 
pine forest primeval, only just begin- 
ning to be invaded by the woodman’s 
axe. Here was the climax of my ram- 
ble. Such magnificent pine-trees I had 
never seen before. In close ranks they 
stood, towering to the height of a hun- 
dred and fifty feet, their branches inter- 
locking so that the sunlight reached the 
ground only in flecks and patches. It 
was a majestic sight—one to remember 
and think about fora long time to come. 


WINTER RAMLLE 
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There is something peculiarly solemn 
about a forest of virgin pine. Not that 
there is necessarily anything solemn 
about the pine-tree itself—though that 
is a common sentiment—but one cannot 
escape the feeling, in looking upon 
such a forest, that it is doomed to de- 
struction and that it is only a question of 
a few years when every one of these 
noble trees will be laid low. “ Mori- 
turi salutamus,” they seem to say. Yet 
with this feeling there arises another, 
likewise instinctive, of respect and 
gratitude ; for there is no tree which 
gives up so largely of its life for human 
service as the pine. 

I lingered long among the pines, held 
by their fascination, studying them, 
drinking in their resinous atmosphere, 
listening to their whispering voices and 
taking to heart the message they had to 
give. It was a holy hour, filled with 
thoughts and emotions which may not 
be recorded here. Enough to say that 


I took up my return journey with a 
soberer step, as if I had been in com- 
munion with some of the choice spirits 
of earth, or rather, indeed, as if I were 
leaving one of the holiest temples of 
the Most High. 
the fact ? 


And was not such 
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BY C. WAYNE 


HAVE done a great deal of deer- 
hunting in the South, but have 
never had the pleasure to enjoy that 
favorite pastime in the North, so 

am in no position to compare the two 
Moreover, my Southern hunts have been 
confined to a beautiful sea-island on the 
Georgia coast. The island to which I 
refer, is one of the chain which extends 
the length of that coast. It is owned 
inits entirety by one gentleman, and its 
game is therefore protected against the 
public, and has consequently become 
very numerous. 

At either end of the island is a beau- 
tiful little sound, some four or five miles 
in width, separating it from the adjoining 
islands, while a river, which emptiesinto 
another ofthese sounds, separates it from 
the mainland. Being on an island the 
deer are confined and very seldom get 
away, except when put into the surf at 
one endby the dogs, when they can 
occasionally swim to the next island. 
This is very rare, however. 

Such is the place where we fourteen 
had been invited, by a most hospitable 
host, to enjoy four days of rare sport. 
The boat which took us down from the 
city was not very capacious in cabin 
accommodations, but quite spacious out- 
side, where we sat enjoying the weather 
of a fine Southern winter day. 

When we got across the sound, and in 
full sight of the wharf, one of the three 
deer- drivers, as was his wont, started 
blowing his bugle. This was to let the 
colored people on the island know that 
we were coming, and to be on hand at 
the wharf. The bugler claimed that 
the reason he blows his bugle is not so 
much to warn the colored people of our 
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approach, as the deer. Drawing himself 
up in a proud manner he would say, 
“Boss, when I blow dis horn I can hear 
dem deer say, ‘ Dere come Chas. Grant.’ ” 

We arrived at the wharf, and were 
there greeted by several of the island 
negroes, and a few of the pack, which 
had sauntered down on the wharf, seem- 
ing to know that a few days of hunting - 
was before them, and giving vent to 
their delight in such noises as only 
a pack of deer-hounds can make. 
No welcome could have been finer to 
a crowd like ours than seeing these 
hounds and hearing their familiar voices. 

There was old Dick Shed, the stalwart, 
beaming-faced negro, who is kindness 
personified; and by his side was Daddy 
Bob, the short and dumpy, whose 
“whiskey-cough” is well known to all 
those who have ever hunted on St. 
Catharine’s Island. 

After we had been escorted up to the 
“Big House” (as the darkies call it) by 
these celebrities, we arranged ourselves 
in our comfortable rooms, and then 
gathered downstairs in the dining-room 
with the table chairs drawn in a large 
semi-circle about the big open fire. Of 
course the first night we had no veni- 
son, After dinner, when the table was 
again drawn back and the chairs were 
drawn around the fire and the post- 
prandial cigars lighted, we fell to joking 
and singing or whatever best pleased 
us. Occasionally our congenial circle 
would be broken to make room for 
Charles, who would come in, from time 
to time, with a log to keep the fire go- 
ing. 

After an hour or so of this congenial 
chatting about the fire, Daddy Bob’s 
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“ whiskey-cough ” was heard out in the 
pantry. This simply meant that he, 
Dick and Charles were waiting for their 
evening tip before retiring to the quar- 
ters. The door was opened and there 
stood the privileged three. For students 
of human nature, there is a fit subject 
in viewing these three just about to re- 
ceive their tip. In Dick’s grin there is 
more real good nature and lack of con- 
ceit than is often seen; while Charles, 
on the contrary, shows in his manner 
that he has been to town too often to 
maintain that extremely natural dispo- 
sition common to a good old *’fore de 
war” country ‘darky, such as Dick. 
Daddy Bob’s manner on such occasions 
is very amusing. He tries to retain his 
dignified bearing, but after the drink is 
well down he cannot restrain an expres- 
sion of entire satisfaction in the shape 
of an “Ah!” 

The first audible sign of life next 
morning was the sound of Charles and 
his bugle in the hall below, closely fol- 
lowed by his appearance, with a big 
armful of light wood, in the bedrooms. 
“Git up, Boss, and you Mas’ Charlie. I 
can hear dem deer jist talk in de woods 
now; git up, gentlemen, git up.” 

The drives are sometimes of two or 
three square miles in area, and again 
only a couple of hundred yards long by 
so many wide. In the large drives are 
generally found the larger bucks, but 
very often in the smaller ones you can 
get out three or four very large bucks, 
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Breakfast finished, we got our car- 
tridges and guns together and went out 
into the yard, where the dogs and two 
wagons were waiting, while Charles, 
Dick and Daddy Bob fell to a discussion 
as to what drive we should first take. 
First, all three disagreed; then, after 
much expounding on Charles’s part and 
assenting on Dick’s, it was decided that 
we should take one of the drives near 
the house to start with. 

It was a fine clear day, and as we 
took our seats in the big wagon and 
drag it was with a feeling of freedom 
which only a hunter can enjoy. We had 
a short ride through the pine barren 
which lies between the house and the 
beach. Presently the “ Boss ” motioned 
back to us from the drag to be quiet, as 
we were nearing the drive. 

When the place was reached which 
we were to drive, the operation of 
stringing the standers commenced. 
““Mas’ Charlie, you stan’ right dere, 
near dat big pine, and keep yo’ eye dis 
way, and don’ let him git by it you 
see him. You whistle to show de next 
stander where you is, so he won’t shoot 
you.” 

Finally, after Charles had placed all 
the standers, he blew several short blasts 
on his horn, which was a signal to Dick 
and Daddy Bob to put in the dogs. The 
“ Boss,” who was the last stander, be- 
fore taking his stand, hitched the wagon 
back of the road, well under cover. | 

Soon after Charles’ horn had sounded 
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AN EARLY START, 

Dick and Daddy Bob were heard ’way 
off in the distance clapping their hands 
and shouting in short, kitching whoops. 
They were then “putting the dogs 
in.” 

Now the sport had begun and all of 
us were on the sharp lookout lest a 
“sneak deer” should be startled by the 
noise and pounce out upon one of us. 

Soon a complaining cry is heard 
from Violin, which signifies that she is 
eager to let loose in full cry after a big 
buck, or, perhaps, has had a whiff of 
some cold trail and cannot restrain her- 
self. Then Apollo’s somewhat deeper 
voice is heard amid the encouragement 
of Dick and Daddy Bob's whooping. 
Again for a while not a sound is heard, 
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which by no means lessens 
our alertness. Now Violin’s 
occurs more frequently and 
Apollo’s and Flute’s and 
Kaiser’s and Nellie’s. Now 
Drum’s deep voice is heard 
—no mistake this time. 
They are on a hot trail, for 
when that venerable veter- 
an gives tongue there is 
something near by. 

What music is more beau- 
tiful than the sound of a 
'* pack in full cry in a big 
pine barren on aclear, cold 
day? How it echoes back 
and forth and fills the whole 
air with sound! The pack 
comes within two hundred 
yards of us. No telling but 
that any moment a big buck 
might dash out of that thicket of scrub 
oak or yonder bunch of palmetto. 
Charles has evidently gotten a glimpse 
of antlers. “It isa buck. Look out, 
30ss! look out! look out!”’ Bang! bang! 
the Boss has gottena shot. The buck has 
caught sight of the Boss, and wheeled, 
and is now running down the line. 
further down the line. 

Now the pack comes in hot pursuit, 
with tails erect and noses close to the 
ground. Here comes Charles from 
the far end of the drive, down the 
road, to see what has been done. His 
duty has been to stop the dogs if 
the deer gets by without showing any 
signs of being hit, or to let the dogs 
go on if he has been hit. 

“Miss um, Massa Charlie?” 
. he asks. 
: “Yes, but he was hit when 
he came home; let the dogs 
go on.” 

After a few moments the 
cry of the dogs died away 
and then three long blasts 
were heard from the Boss’s 
horn ’way upthe road. This 
meant that the drive was 
over. It was a signal for all 
to gather at the wagon. 
Here many questions were 
asked by all as to who got 
shots and who didn’t, and 
who hit and who didn’t, 
and such. 

Soon Charlie is_ spied 
through the trees, and dan- 
gling by the side of Mary’s 
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EXPECTATION, 


forelegs are seen two slender legs of a 
tan color. 

When he rode up to the wagon in all 
his glory, he was heard to say, “ Dick, 
dis is a wishous buck, but de Boss fix 
um.” 

It was pronounced the Boss’s deer by 
Charles, as his shot was the first and had 
taken effect. 

The buck was summarily put in the 
wagon, and we then started out for an- 
other drive. 

After the next drive, which was ac- 
companied with equal success, we, being 
more or less hungry, took our midday 
lunch. In the afternoon we took two 
more drives, and added to our bag an- 
other buck and a fine doe. 

I have often heard it said that hound- 
ing deer is not thoroughly sportsman- 
like. If you have ever taken such a 





hunt as I have described, where the 
deer has many more than even chances 
with the hunter, I think you will agree 
with me it is thoroughly sportsmanlike, 
and certainly a sport rife with pleasure 
and excitement. 

After our four days’ hunt and we 
were again installed in the boat on our 
way home; there were hanging from 
the awning pole on deck seventeen fine 
saddles of venison. We were thoroughly 
pleased with our trip—many thanks to 
our kind host—and were right in our 
prediction that after the first night roast 
beef, for dinner, would be supplanted 
by venison. When we had gotten clear 
of the wharf, Charles started on his bu- 
gle, and between breaths he was heard 
to say, “I can hear dem deer sayin’ 
now, ‘ Tank God, Charles Grant done lef 
dis place.’” 


ROUNDEL. 


COUNT him out—the tyrant small, 
The winged god with childish pout, 
Before whose aim the mighty fall— 


I count him out. 


Wee victor in full many a bout, 
Kings among men are in thy thrall— 
I cannot put thee, Love, to rout ! 


Some shafts are sped beyond recall, 
Some rankle deeply—never doubt ! 
But henceforth, arrows, bow and all—- 


I count him out. 
TIELEN FAIRBAIRN 
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Yo’ city chaps comes ter th’ woods 
With yo’ new-fangled guns, 

’N ’low yo’ prime ter shoot th’ hide 
Off anything ’et runs :— 


Yo’ grumble at the grub I cook, 
Yo’ shirk at rain ’r fog, 
’N when yo’ve nathin’ else ter do 








Yo?’ tease ’n kick my dog. 


Who cleans yo’ guas n tends th’ camp? 
Who built that ’ere canoe? 

You think yo’d larn them tricks in books, 
’N maybe larn me, too. 


There ain’t no guide in seven States 
Kin track a moose like me, 

’N L kin smell a caribou 
As fer as yo’ kin see; 

I'd like ter see yo’ tote th’ load 
O’ stuff yo’ make me pack, 

From fake ter lake along th’ ran— 
Yo’d break yo’ dog-goned back. 


Who keeps yo’ out o’ traps ’n snares? 
Who calls yo’ moose ’n deer ? 

Who showed yo’ whar ter find a b’ar 
That day yo’ run so queer ?— 

Don’t guy yo’ country guide, my friend, 
Tho’ he don’t know yo’ creed— 

Thar’s heaps o’ things a man kin lara 
As well as larn ter read. 





























YOKE FELLOWS AT THE PLOUGH. 


A BICYCLE TOUR IN 


THE LAND OF 


ENCHANTMENT—MADEIRA. 


BY WILLIAM JAMESON REID. 


(Concluded from December.) 


ROM the vale of Eceari we ascend- 
ed into the mountains of Quira, 
one of the least frequented and not 
often visited parts of the island. 

Of roads there were none, and progress 
awheel became a delight not unalloyed 
with pain, in being obliged to pick 
a tortuous passage through a narrow 
mule-path littered with countless ob- 
structions rolled down from the moun- 
tain-sides. But the toils of the road 
were fully requited by the majestic 
panorama constantly unfolding to view. 
Here the rocks are still shaggy with 
oaks and cork-trees, interlaced with 
wild vines. They are broken eccentric- 
ally into white and ruddy pinnacles 
and scars of grarite, clothed with brush- 
wood, and so precipitous that they are 
forsaken even by the agile mountain 
goats. Myriads of birds in dazzling 
plumage make these fastnesses their 
home and beguile the lazy dawdle with 
unceasing melody. 


The hills fell around us in startling 
cliffs, or in long slopes studded with 
great trees upon the greensward. We 
could count trout by hundreds in the 
river by our side. Hawks were in the 
air above our heads, and eagles above 
the brows of the boldest of the moun- 
tains. We lunched under the shade of 
a spreading fig-tree growing wild by the 
water-side ; and oleanders in full flower 
grew ten and twelve feet high along the 
banks. 

While we dozed and smoked thus 
during the noontide heat, a pair of an- 
cients joined us by the cool brook. 
They wore sheepskins, and their greasy 
biack hair fell low on their backs, Their 
faces were corrugated with wrinkles, 
and in their eyes was an expression of 
plaintive hardness, the outcome of their 
gentle pastoral life. This honest couple 
of Madeiran Strephons laid down their 
guns and lay along the grass with us 
for an hour or two, and drawing forth a 
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wine-skin, shining like burnished rose- 
wood with the precious liquid which it 
contained, made us regret that moment 
when the promptings of necessity urged 
us forward. 

As we were on the point of leaving, 
one of them remounted his mule, and 
acquainting us with the fact that he 
would lead us by the easiest route to 
Icarra climbed the side of the mountain 
by a prodigiously steeptrail. Our guide 
was a tough old septuagenarian and a 
retired brigand to boot, and although 
he held his head high as he spoke, as if 
brigandage was the most distinguished 
of professions, the effect of this blunt 
statement on our nerves was some- 
what trying. When he discovered that 
I had a taste for out-of-the-way places 
and unhackneyed thinys, he said that 
he would take me to a friend in the 
village of Icarra, and this was our 
easiest way thither. Although by ac- 
tion he gave us no reason to doubt the 
reformation in his character or to dis- 
trust the peaceableness of his inten- 
tions, we were right glad when the last 
summit had been left behind, and for 
miles we coasted down the gentle de- 
scent into the quaint valley below. 

We found Icarra to be a miserable 
little village lost in a deep grove, which 
obscured it from view until one had 
been brought to everyday conscious- 
ness by stumbling into the moat iving 
before its walls of sun-dried brick. The 
native houses are dull hovels enough—-- 
all of one story, offering their backs to 
the public thoroughfare, the front en- 
trance being through a stoutly walled 
courtyard, where the pigs, poultry and 
children innumerable mingle on terms 
of the most even-handed democracy of 
spirit. Among these poor huts rose 
other more elaborate structures painted 
pink and blue, erecting themselves 
proudly like cavaliers in a group of tat- 
tered beggars. These were the dwell- 
ings of the great men, among whom 
was the friend of our guide, a low- 
browed, sinister - looking rascal, who 
eyed us with evident mistrust and 
gazed enviously at our belongings, 
doubtless wishing that he was back in 
his brigandish days once more. 

Although we had come to secure 
much-needed rest, the population of the 
village imagined that our arrival was 
prompted by the idea to exhibit our- 
selves as a travelingcircus. It has been 
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said that the average Madeiran native 
is the most inquisitive person in the 
world; whether this be right or not, in 
our own case there was certainly little 
rest for the weary. Notwithstanding 
the pressing invitation of our brigand 
host we preferred to pass the night in 
the ramshackle inn, filled with yawning 
cracks, through which the wind played 
with undesirable force, to be superseded 
by a violent rainstorm, which exposed 
us to the indignity of being immersed 
in a domestic bog. 

As this domicile was a type of those 
to be found in all parts of Madeira a 
description of it may not be amiss. The 
wall of the long reception room was 
snowy white, it being an article of 
domestic faith to keep it so by lavish 
use of whitewash, which serves the 
utilitarian purpose of hiding many a 
shortcoming. A number of spits for the 
roasting of lambs, larks or wild boar 
hung against the wall, while on a ledge 
running around the entire length of the 
abode was a row of water-jars in every 
gradation of size. Some cheeses lay on 
a wooden shelf cannily slung over the 
hearthstone. Five or six circular straw 
sieves, tufted with bitsof red and yellow 
cloth, dangled from the rafters in impos- 
ing array. These sieves were utilized to 
sift the flour ground by the donkey in 
the corner, and as we subsequently 
learned such are a popular and useful 
wedding present in Madeira. 

Save the above articles, the room was 
empty of movables—always, however, 
excepting the donkey and his machine. 
Nothing takes the fancy more in Ma- 
deira than the omnipresent pot-bellied 
little ass which, with a hood over 
its eyes to protect it from giddiness, 
goes round and round, crushing the 
grain between two millstones, to which 
it is attached by a rotating beam of 
wood, The patience and diminutiveness 
of the creature are alike remarkable. 
As there is an ass to every house it is 
the custom to appoint a man to look 
after allthe “millers” of the community 
during their hours of relaxation. Ata 
certain time in the day, therefore, one 
may see the little donkeys capering out 
of the houses, with many a bray of 
satisfaction and greeting to each other, 
all frolicking in a troop toward the pas- 
ture ground of the community. Dur- 
ing playtime they are as full of spirit 
and antics as they are methodically in- 
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dustrious when harnessed to the mill. 
In the morning, however, the ass-herd 
reappears among them to recall them to 
their toil. Sometimes he pipes them 
homeward, and they trot along, kicking 
playfully at each other as if they liked 
the music. But when the village is 
reached, each little ass in a sobered 
manner steps over the threshold of its 
master’s house, and, with tail between 
its legs and drooping ears, listlessly 
submits to its fate, like a schoolboy about 
to be catechized by a dame. 

But to recur to our entertainer in 
Icarra. He was a tall, sinewy gentle- 
man of thé pastoral order, wearing, 
among other interesting garments, a 
donkey-skin vest embroidered with va- 
riegated silk. A demijohn of wine, 
crushed ‘from his own grapes, was in 
a twinkling brought in and set on the 
ground between our legs, while several 
of the é/ite of the neighborhood gath- 
ered around, like Sioux braves at a coun- 
cil fire,to help us drink it, and make 
philosophical and erudite remarks on 
the potent qualities of our “witch 
steeds.” 

None of these illustrious wights 
could understand why a stranger, of his 
own free wiil, should come among them. 
“You have the whole world to choose 
from, and youcome to Madeira!’’ How- 
ever, they could not but take it as a com- 
pliment, and so we became very friendly 
over the wine ; and when we parted, the 
ex-brigand, with the mirth of fifty clowns 
in his large, down-trending nose and his 
expansive mouth, said to me, as he held 
my hand between his two brown palms, 
“‘On your return, my friend, to Madeira 
and Icarra, I beg you to seek me in the 
churchyard, and there scatter a few 
flowers on my grave.” 

From Icarra our wayfaring took the 
form of a triumphal procession, and as 
we scrambled along during the day it 
was needful to enter sundry other houses 
and drink wine. Our brigand friend, 
who had volunteered to see us through 
the journey, had a wide circle of friends, 
some of them queer fishes ; and so there 
was much hob-nobbing round the fires 
of olive-twigs heaped in the middle of 
the rooms, and during the day we car- 
ried on a bureau of general occult infor- 
mation that would have ensured the 
fortune of a rising seer. The Madei- 
ransare, indeed, unconscionabletipplers. 
They go nowhere without a gourd of 
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wine braced to their shoulders. Stran- 
gers who meet in the byways stop and 
drink to each other, and even the young 
girls who gave us ‘“good-day” in the 
course of our saunterings were eager to 
stand a while, take a pull or two at our 
flasks, and discuss the quality of the 
vintage. The quantity of wine our 
guide could consume in a day was as- 
tounding ; and he never impugned the 
cellar of our host in the evening by re- 
tiring sober to bed. 

The twilight was beginning to prevail 
when we coasted down a long descent of 
two miles into Camacha, at the imminent 
peril of breaking our necks and likewise 
those of any unfortunate persons who 
might be in the road. As it was, at one 
moment we seemed on the point of end- 
ing our terrestrial careers, when, round- 
ing a sharp bend, we descried a donkey 
trotting peacefully along ahead and oc- 
cupying the entire road, excepting a 
narrow foot-path on the right. Juan, 
with visions of sudden launching into 
eternity, hallooed with all the strenuous- 
ness of a lost spirit, but his muleship 
was not to be so easily discommoded. 
He trotted amiably along, looking nei- 
ther to the right nor left, and satisfied 
with himself and the world in general. 
I was just able in the daze, caused by 
sundry attempts to catch breath, to see 
Juan shoot through the narrow path at 
the right; and, closing my eyes, and ex- 
pecting that the next moment would 
find me in another sphere, I followed 
blindly. If ever there was a scared 
donkey it was that one. As we brushed 
by his drooping head he performed the 
most remarkable acrobatic feat of turn- 
ing over on his back in mingled fright 
and astonishment, and, doubtless think- 
ing that he had seen the skeletons of 
two of his departed compatriots, bolted 
through the woods with a celerity re- 
markable for one of his years and so- 
briety. His frightened braying echoed 
in our ears during the entire descent, 
and from the speed at which he started 
on his wild career he 1s doubtless run- 
ning yet. 

Our accommodation for the night in 
Camacha was so typical of what we met 
With in other places that a few words 
about it may be welcome. We arrived at 
dusk, and stumbled up the uneven 
streets of the village, attended by a mot- 
ley following that increased at every 
moment. “Oh, you must not mind,” 
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observed our guide, when I demurred at 
this conspicuousness. “It is a mark of 
respect for us,” and he held his grizzled 
old head high ashespoke. I donot think 
that the mistress of the establishment 
whom we requisitioned for a lodging 
was very happy to see us. Like our 
guide, her husband was a brigand, but 
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unfortunately for her peace of mind he 
was not as yet entitled to the honor of 
subscribing an “ex” before his name; 
and although she had nothing to fear 
from the villagers, she was undecided as 
to whether in some way we were not 
bent on his capture. Juan, however, 
with the self-possession of a man of the 
world, took matters into his own hands; 
bade the lady get together what edible 
luxuries she could for the evening re- 
past, and give us a good bed, and 
quenched her alarms by the information 
that her husband's roadside courtesies 
were nothing to us so long as they did 
not interfere with our own progress. 
The ex brigand completed the effect by 
deftly making her to understand that 
she ought to be proud to receive a dis- 
tinguished traveler; for, according to 
his logical reasoning, how could a man 
who underwent fatigues for no definite 
object be other than distinguished. With 
this little dose of flattery (he had not 
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neglected the wildest flights of hyper- 
bole) the light of suspicion in her eye 
although not quenched was_ visibly 
lowered. 

One mortally annoying peculiarity of 
Madeira is the heartless way in which 
you are left to hunger until the fashion- 
able feasting hour arrives. Though you 
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reach your host’s house at two o’clock in 
the afternoon, there will be nothing for 
you to eat until nine or ten. Certainly, 
the wine will flow, but not every one 
can find comfort in wine. Here at 
Balao, for instance, we spent several 
famishing hours amidst our hostess’s 
various babies. They, the cats, the 
pigs, and poultry all found amusement 
about the floor of the room; and the 
mule in the corner contributed the 
music of his welcome to the other hub- 
bub. Now and then a villager would 
lookin, mumble forth a scarcely audible 
“How do you do? There’s nothing 
much the matter with me,” and speed 
away as if fearful that further pro- 
longation of his presence would cause 
him to be consumed. 

But although supper was tardy in its 
appearance, it was a solace to famished 
vagabond wayfarers. We had soup of 
sour milk, macaroni, lamb-chops moist- 
ened with lemon juice, cold trout and 
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cheese; but hardly had we time to revel 
in these delights when the lady rose with 
a bow, offered me the rush light that 
illuminated the feast, and wished us 
good repose. But good repose was out 
of the question, chiefly from the sudden 
home-coming of the brigand, who step- 
ped between the sheets unwashed and 
tainted with an odor in which garlic pre- 
dominated to an unusual degree. He 
was a large-limbed, dusky ogre, with 
only one eye and several scars across 
his face, and doubtless was not over- 
joved at our presence. Evidently we 
had misjudged the friendliness of his 
intention; at least we were led to be- 
lieve so by the affectionate disposition 
which he showed to cling closer than 
the fondest brother during the night, 
interspersing slumber with sundry gur- 
glings, gruntings and snortings which 
would warrant the assertion that he 
snored abominably. Likewise he seemed 
the gencral stamping-ground for all the 
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Early in the morning we were up 
and awheel again, our route for nearly 
all'the day wandering in and out 
through a narrow valley, beneath a 
natural arbor formed by interlacing 
branches of trees and clambering vines 
overspreading the road in an emerald 
dome. At every step the scene became 
more solemn and impressive; all was 
still around us, and not a sound broke 
the universal silence, except the soft 
scrudge of our wheels over the yielding 
moss, and now and then the voice of 
one of us; but the entrancement of 
languidly dozing along and sleeping 
the sleep of fantastic day-dreaming 
gave little encouragement to garrulity. 

Rounding a sharp bend in the road 
during the morning, we came upon a 
party of shepherds gathered about a 
fire, and not totally ignoring the good 
things of life, as a fowl in process of 
broiling gave ample testimony. A 
strapping youth, of nineteen or twenty, 
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fleas in Madeira, judging by the per- 
sistency with which he maintained an 
involuntary scratching. Would to heaven 
that they had been common settled fleas 
and not nomads, for, scenting new 
pastures on our elysian persons, they 
entered upon a journey of exploration 
that was not altogether pleasant to us. 


and who evidently thought himself no 
small personage, invited Juan to engage 
in a bout of wrestling. At this sug- 
gestion there was a general clapping of 
hands and grunts of approval, and 
Juan, being nothing remiss, winked con- 
fidently at me, as if tosay, that he would 
teach these barbarians a thing or two. 
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The contest was of short duration, for 
Juan, although slighter in build, was 
more than a match for his adversary in 
skill and agility, and the whilom cham- 
pion was obliged to suffer the indignity 
of being felled three times before the 
eyes of his companions. During the 
trying operation he received some 
pretty severe handling, but what was 
more remarkable, he never lost his 
temper, and, in proof that there was no 
hard feeling, seized the choicest mor- 
sels and temptingly offered them to us 
in his grimy hands. 

Our experience on this night at the 
village of Raste was a curious contrast 
to that of the night before. Here our 
society was mostly masculine. The 
good man of the house was glad to the 
core to have us under his roof, and in- 
vited his neighbors to come and envy 
him his good fortune. That we should 
not be delinquent in courtesy, we con- 
tributed to the enjoyment of the occa- 
sion by riding round in a monotonous 
circle for several hours to the general 
mystification and edification. 

The evening’s celebration was rather 
protracted. I cannot tell how much 
wine we drank, but I recall the passive 
reproach in the faces of the women dur- 
ing our bacchanalian indulgence, the 
heavy way in which at length they 
rose, gave their arms to their hilarious 
better halves, or rather lesser halves, 
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and closed the revel by loudly into- 
nated good-nights. The only drawback 
to the occasion was the unusual con- 
viviality of our host, who at frequent 
intervals, carried away by maudlin 
emotion, would seize me, kiss me on 
both cheeks, our beards rubbing to- 
gether in friendly unison, as if I had 
been his dearest friend just escaped 
from the jaws of death. While I was 
giad to find his friendship was so thor- 
ough I gladly could have spared the 
kissing operation. It would not have 
been so bad had these welcomes been 
from rosy lips of the weaker sex, but 
his beard was the growth of years. 

Leaving Raste we descended abruptly 
from the mountains again to the sea- 
shore and for hours wheeled along 
the soft sand, pondering unspeakable 
things, listening to the crooning plaint 
of the dancing blue waves, and show- 
ered by the fine spray tossed from the 
madly rushing breakers as they crashed 
on the beach. During the afternoon 
heavy banks of lowering clouds, presag- 
ing a storm of unusual violence, quick- 
ened our pace. For several hours lo~ zer 
we rose and fel! over undulating sand- 
dunes, and, just as day faded into the 
arms of night and the first _spiteful 
drop of rain struck on our cheeks, we 
toiled into Funchal, and our wayfaring 
through the paradise of Madeira was 
ended to our infinite regret. 
































eITHERTO the 

West Indies have 
not been accredited by the roaming 
sportsman as a field for sport, yet 
the beautiful island of Jamaica may 
be excepted, as, although, unlike Trin- 
idad, it cannot boast of deer shoot- 
ing, yet wild ducks, teal, pigeons, doves 
and snipe, in the season, afford very 
good gunning. Duck, teal and snipe are 
protected from March 1st to August 31st; 
pigeons and doves may be shot from 
August rst to February 28th. 

My friend Jack and I were indulging 
in a post-prandial cigar, when he asked 
after my good old pointer Juno, a liver- 
and-white bitch, thoroughly broken, and 
over whom we had both done a good 
deal of shooting. 

In response to my call of “ Hold up, 
Juno, good dog,” she came bounding 
into the room, wagging her tail in 
ecstasy. 

“The dog looks in good form,” says 
Jack; “suppose we try a little snipe- 
shooting; there are any amount of them 
at Kirk Hall in that piece of old canes. 
I rode through there yesterday and put 
up about twenty wisps. They seem to 
have just arrived; suppose we try them 
to-morrow.” 

“Say6a.m. All right; I am willing. 
I will be there. I had a note from Will 
saying teal were down in goodly num- 
ber on Harmony Pond, and he will pre- 
serve them for next week; in the mean- 


GUNNING FOR SNIPE IN JAMAICA 


BY BRUX. 


time we will try yoursnipe. Juno may 
be a little more anxious than she used 
to be, but she is just as keen of scent 
as ever.” 

“All right, Brux, old fellow. Meet 
me at the logwood fence at Friendship 
line, 6 A. M. sharp. Good night.” 

With thermometer at seventy degrees, 
exactly at five o’clock I heard a rap at 
the door. “Is that you, Jim?” 

“Yes, massa; alright.” 

“Jim, I will be up directly.” 

Thirty minutes after, I was sipping a 
cup of hot coffee, and ten minutes later 
was wheeling away behind Milton in the 
four-wheeler, my faithful Juno sitting 
up between my legs and looking fit for 
anything. 

At a quarter to six, sure enough, I 
saw Jack sitting on the logwood fence, 
our trysting place, and looking quite 
fresh. 

He welcomed me with a “ Good morn- 
ing, old fellow ; beautiful morning. We 
had a shower last night, and the birds 
will lie well; they have divided up, and 
you will have better fun at single birds. 
Of course you are aware they do not fly 
in wisps for more than two or three 
days after arrival, but I prefer them sin- 
gle when I am fortunate enough to have 
such a good dog as Juno.” 

Out of the buggy Juno jumped. Jack 
and myself both loaded up, I placing 
two cartridges, No. 8 shot, in my twelve 
bore. 
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“The wind is from the north. Brux, 
you take that side, as the birds will fly 
from me to you—always against the 
wind, you know.” 

“No, no! Since I am not as gooda 
snipe-shot as you are, let me take south,” 
I insisted. After a little argument this 
was agreed to. “Now hold up Juno.” 
And a few minutes after she was as rigid 
as marble, with one fore foot and one 
hind foot lifted. 

“Steady! Now, Jack, that’s your bird 
mark!”’ Bang! and Jack scored a miss. 

“Better luck next time. Steady! 
Now, Jack, mark!” Bang! goes Jack, 
and another miss is scored. 

“Why, Jack, they are as thick as 
peas. Look at the dog. She hasn’t even 
dropped tocharge. Steady, good dog!” 

She looks at me so intelligently, and 
with a slight wag of her tail, was again 
rigid, a perfect picture; again does Jack 
pull off another miss. “ Down charge.” 

“T seem a little off, Brux,” he said. 

“You have not had a chance yet.” 

“Hold up, good dog,” and another 
point was the result. 

“Steady now,” and up got a fine bird 
with the usual “ quirk,” and as soon as 
his zigzag was over, crack ! from one of 
our smokeless cartridges, a twirl in the 
air,and my first bird was killed. 

“Well done,” says Jack ; “beautifully 
killed. I thought you said you could not 
shoot snipe.” 

Jim, who is not far behind, also ex- 
caims: “ You got him, sah!” and goes 
forward to pick upthe bird. I stop him 
just in time, as Juno again points; again 
head-over-heels, down comes the bird 
with both wings broken. Iam certainly 
getting confidence. 

Jim is rather an awkward negro, with 
crossed eyes; or, as I tell him, he looks 
with his right eye into his left pocket, 
and vice versa. But in picking up the 
bird, he flushes another that gets up from 
almost under his feet. The “quirk” 
frightens him; I call out “ Mark,” and 
Jack grasses his first bird. 

“Well done,” says I, and Jack looks 
very pleased with the bird in his hand. 
“They seem fat,” he adds, as he places 
it in the palm of his hand, and it seems 
to wabble about a little. 

I turn round and find Jim up to his 
old tricks, pulling out a few feathers 
from the back. “Now, Jim, don’t tear 
them to pieces.”’ 

“ No, sah, but dem are fat, sah.” 
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We mop our brows, take a nip of 
punch,with just enough spirit to prevent 
the acid and sugar from having an ill 
effect, and we start again. The fun be- 
comes fast and furious, I make two 
misses, and then score with a right and 
left. Jack goes onsteadily. The punch 
seems to have steadied his nerves, and 
bang from Jack's black powder follows 
in quick succession, and I begin to think 
I am getting left, when up gets a bird 
from under my feet, and another to my 
left, and again I score a right and left. 
Up two more get before I am loaded, 
and as I move off I bag two more. Then 
comes the hot corner, and after walking 
across ten acres of land we feel that we 
have ourselves gotten a little warm. 

We sit down, have a “wee draw of 
the pipe,” and another nip of punch, 
but before resuming we count the bags. 
Jack has got six brace and I have seven 
and a half brace, of longbills, the true 
tnglish snipe. 

“Now,” says Jack, “we will walk 
back across the higher portion of the 
field, and you must take the north.” “All 
right, if you will have it.” “ What are 
those ?” says Jack. 

Two golden plover pass overhead and 
crack ! from my left barrel (full choke), 
and down they both came. 

Jack lays a longbill low, and we keep 
it up alternately, when bang, bang from 
Jack’s black powder, and two more are 
accounted for. Then we both begin in 
earnest, and as it is now about 9:30 A.M., 
we begin to feel “ peckish.” Jack says 
breakfast will be ready at ten, and we 
will get to the end of the field by that 
time; but we have no time to talk, while 
our guns keep upa brilliant rattle of 
tenor and bass from smokeless and 
black powder for the, whole half hour, 
and at last we come to the end of the 
field. 

After pulling ourselves together a bit 
we count the birds. Sixteen brace of 
snipe and a pair of golden plover had 
fallen to my gun, and Jack had twelve 
brace of snipe. He, however, said they 
were bigger than mine. 

“Get into my trap, Jack, and we will 
go together. Jim will draw the other 
trap. Come, Juno.” 

What a breakfast we did eat! Jack 
would have some of the snipe on toast 
cooked with the trail in, and they were 
just lovely. Yes; Jamaica is a great 
island for snipe ! 
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WISH you could have seen her as I 
saw her that early winter afternoon, 
coming through the cedar swamp, 
with a shotgun over her shoulder 

and half a dozen partridges hanging 
from a cord tied round her waist. She 
was tall and straight and splendidly 
built, and she walked the rough, frozen 
floor of the forest with an ease and grace 
such as you never or seldom see ina 
ball-room. And her eyes were bright, 


her lips were red, and there was 
magnificent health and strength and 
freedom in every look and motion. She 


must have been twenty-three or four 
years of age, and I should think that she 
stood nearly five feet ten in her mocca- 
sins. She wore a rough, heavy jacket, 
and a skirt that hung six inches from 
the ground ; and on her head was an ot- 
ter-skin cap, skilfully made and wonder- 
fully becoming. Her black hair and 
eyes, dark skin, and high cheek-bones 
told of Indian blood, but there was some- 
thing else in her face, something that 
seemed to challenge one’s respect as 
well as his admiration. When I heard her 
name, I decided that it was Scotch. 
She had the air of a Scotch lassie, too, 
and but for her distinctly characteristic 
Northwestern Woods attire, she might 
have passed for one of the heroines of 
the Western Isies of Scotland whom 
Black has immortalized. She was a 
veritable Princess of Thule of the Mich- 
igan woods, 
The meeting 


was decidedly unex- 





JEANIE McLEAN. 


BY W. D. HULBERT. 


pected, out there in the woods of the 
Great Tahquamenon Swamp, and I sup- 
pose that my mouth was open as well as 
my eyes and that I looked like a fool, for 
she smiled in an exceedingly amused 
yet altogether pleasant way, as if to 
help me out of my embarrassment. For- 
tunately, just at the opportune moment 
Charley Johnson came up behind me, 
and I was spared the trouble of speaking. 

‘Hello, Jeanie,” said he, 

“Hello, Charley,” she replied, and 
they looked each other in the eyes with 
a frank pleasure that was a delight to see. 

Charley and I were looking lands. 
My firm had sent me up to Northern 
Michigan to inspect their timber hoid- 
ings, and as it was new work to me and 
Charley was recommended as an expert, 
I had hired him to gowith me. We had 
just finished our first day of running 
lines and counting trees, and were about 
to start for McLean’s homestead, some- 
where along the bank of the Tahqua- 
menon River, where Charley said that 
we could stay overnight. He had been 
in very high svirits for the last hour or 
two, and I had begun to suspect that he 
was looking forward to something more 
than a good supper and a night’s lodg- 
ing. Possibly Mr. McLean had a family, 
and it was evident from the frankness 
and warmth of his greeting Jeanie Mc- 
Lean that Charley was by no means a 
stranger in that family circle. I had 
never heard him give the slightest hint 
to that effect, but then in affairs of the 
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heart, if such there were, men of Char- 
ley’s mental composition are reticent to 
the verge of sensitiveness. 

Charley, by the way, was a six-footer 
and an ideal woodsman, erect, broad- 
shouldered, and strong as a moose. He 
was thirty years old, and for half his life 
he had followed the woods as a seaman 
follows the sea. His father and mother 
had come from the northern shores of 
the Baltic, and Charley’s hair was yel- 
low and wavy, his mustache was fairly 
golden, and his eyes were as blue as a 
Viking’s. 

“Jeanie,” said he, “this is Mr. Ray- 
mond. Mr. Raymond, Miss Jeanie Mc- 
Lean.” 

We shook hands, and I discovered 
that Jeanie had a grip of which the 
stroke-oar in our college boat -crew 
might have been proud. 

Charley took the shotgun and slanted 
it over his own shoulder, and we set out 
for the homestead. 

“ How's the old man ?” he asked. 

“ Dad’s sick witha fever,” said Jeanie. 
“ That’s why I’m out hunting this after- 
noon.” 

Charley laughed. 

“Just as if you weren't out hunting 
most of the time,” said he, and then I 
dropped behind and left them to them- 
selves. All the way home I heard their 
voices just ahead of me, and now and 
then a peal of laughter rang out through 
the quiet woods. The Great Tahqua- 
menon Swamp is not exactly the Gar- 
den of Eden, and the difference is par- 
ticularly noticeable in a November twi- 
light at the end of a hard day’s work; 
but I think it answered the purpose for 
my yellow-haired Scandinavian land- 
looker andthe half-breed girl, tramping 
over the frozen moss, with the stars 
peeping through the cedars and the 
keen, cold breath of the north setting 
the blood a-dancing. 

For my part, I was very glad to reach 
the clearing, and to see the lamp-light 
shining from the windows of the log 
house that stood on the river bank. I 
wasn’t used to the swamp and the pine 
ridges. McLean was in bed, but his 
Indian wife was bustling about, and had 
a big kettle of venison stew on the 
stove. After supper Charley and Jeanie 
played checkers for an hour or two, 
while I sat by the stove and speculated 
and built castles in the air till I found 
myself dozing off into dreamland. 


Two tiny bedroomswere partitionedoff 
at the end of the house, one for McLean 
and his wife and one for his daughter. 
There was a bunk for Charley and me 
in one corner of the living-room, and 
before nine o'clock we took off our 
coats and our rubbers and German 
socks, pulled the blankets over our 
heads and went to sleep. I was wak- 
ened by the rattle of the stove-lids. 
The women were getting breakfast, and 
Charley was sitting on the edge of the 
bunk, buckling his rubbers. He was 
entertaining Jeanie with a very lively 
account of my exploits as a land-looker, 
which had already brought down on my 
head a good deal of good-natured ridi- 
cule, and was begging her to take my 
place that day and help him run lines. 

Her mother interrupted him with, 
“Run down to the river, Jeanie, and get 
some fresh water for breakfast.” 

Charley was on his feet in an instant, 
and they went out together, Thev were 
gone long enough to make several trips 
to the river, and to do a good deal of 
talking between times; but neither of 
them looked very happy when _ they 
came back, and I concluded that true 
love had struck a snag. 

Breakfast consisted of Jeanie’s par- 
tridges, fried potatoes, coffee, and a 
small mountain of buckwheat cakes, 
each one as large as a dinner-plate and 
of a somewhat greenish complexion. 
As soon as it was over, Charley and I 
started out again. But I was not to do 
any land-looking that day, nor for many 
along day tocome. Three or four inches 
of snow had fallen during the night, just 
enough to cover the ground so that one 
could not see what he was stepping on, 
and we had hardly left the clearing when 
I put my foot into a hole between a 
couple of roots and sprained my ankle. 
Charley helped me back to the house, 
and he and Mrs. McLean fixed me up 
as well as they could. 

“T'll go out alone,” said he, when 
it became evident that I could 
do no more walking. “You aren’t 
much use, anyhow,” he added, with a 
grin, : 

I objected, and so did Mrs. McLean. 
I was a greenhorn in the woods, but I 
knew enough to be certain that a man 
who went land-looking alone was risk- 
ing his life. 

“T’ve looked lands by myself hun- 
dreds of times,” said he. 
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“ Yes,” said Mrs. McLean, “ and you'll 
try it o1ce too often.” 

He would have stayed if Jeanie had 
asked him, but she had nothing to say, 
end would not even look at him. 

“I’m going,” said he, in a tone that 
said plainly enough that there was no 
use in talking about it any longer. 

“Have you a revolver?” I asked. 

“No,” said Charley, contemptuously; 
‘a revolver’s no good in the woods.” 

“Take one of our guns,” said Mrs. 
McLean: but he declared that there 
was not an animal in the Tahquamenon 
Swamp that would dare to touch him, 
and what was the use of lugging a gun 
around all day? And so he went off 
without a companion, without a weapon 
of any kind, and, as we found out later, 
without even a jack-knife in his pocket. 

The morning passed more quickly than 
I had feared. Mrs. McLean was talk- 
ative and—for a while — entertaining. 
Then she helped me into the other 
room for a visit with her husband, who 
was still confined to his bed. The old 
Scotchman had been a sailor before he 
took to the woods, and had traveled all 
over the world: so we swapped sto- 
ries for several hours. 

Jeanie was very quiet. About the 
middle of the forenoon she brought me 
a large, heavy jack-knife. 


“Ts this yours, Mr. Raymond?” she 
asked. “I found it under the bunk 
when I was sweeping.” 

“It’s Charley’s,” said I, “It must 


have slipped out of his pocket when he 
was asleep.” 

She said nothing, but she looked de- 
cidedly sober, and I noticed that she put 
the knife away very carefully. 

In the afternvon she went out hunting 
again, and just after dark she came back 
with three more partridges. Her cap 
and jacket were sprinkled with snow, 
and her cheeks were glowing, in spite of 
her Indian blood, She had recovered her 
spirits and was more radiant than ever, 
but a disappointed look came into her 
face when she glanced around the room, 
Charley had not come. 

And Charley didnot come. We sat up 
for him until far into the night, but no 
matter how often Jeanie and Mrs. Mc- 
lean went to the door and looked out 
across the clearing, there was nothing to 
greet them but the wind and the falling 
snow. Soat last we put a light in 
the window and went to bed. There 
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would be work to do on the mor- 
TOW. 

When I got up next morning my ankle 
was better and [ thought that I could 
travel, but in a few minutes it be 
swell again. As I stepped across 
floor from the bunk to the breakfast 
table I turned my foot a trifle, and that 
finished me. I might as well have tried 
to fly as to take a tramp through the 
woods. Then McLean got out of bed 
and dressed, but he was too weak to do 
anything, and he soon had to lie down 
again. Jeanie was the only who 
was fit for duty. I gave her the descrip- 
tions of the lands that C harley had in- 
tended to visit first, and she was off be- 
fore daylight, confident that she would 
find him. 

“Oh,” she cried, as she picked up her 
shotgun and went out, “I’m glad I’m so 
strong!” 

But when she came back at nightfall 
she looked asif nothing wou Idever make 
her glad again. She had not found 
Charley, nor seen any trace of him. The 
snow had covered his tracks completely, 
and all that she had been 
to keep as near as possible to the 
that he had intended to 
the top of her voice, and ox 
firing her gun. If he was 
within hearing he would answer. 
had not answered, or, if he had, she pei 
not heard him. She had been all over the 
lands, the descriptions of which I had 
given her, and she was ready to give up 
in despair. 

“T heard a wolf howling, too,” 
she, as she finished her story; and 
then, young giantess though she was, 
she dropped down on her knees, put her 
face in her mother’s lap, and cried. After 
supper she walked restlessly up and 
down the room for a while, then went 
and stood beside her father’s bed. 
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“ Dad,” said she, “ I’m going out again. 
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canoe and go down the river. McAn- 
drew’s boys will find him. Don’t you 
be afraid.” 

The old man was lying, for he believed 
in his heart that Charley was dead. Any 
one of a hundred accidents might have 
befallen him, and McLean knew that if 
the snow kept on falling there could be 
small chance of finding even his body. 
But Jeanie was a little comforted, and 
presently she went to bed. 

Two hours before sunrise she was up 
and ready to start for the lumber-camp, 
ten miles away by the windings of the 
river, but at the door she stopped, hesi- 
tated a moment, and went back to her 
father. 

“ Dad,” said she, with a little quaver 
in her voice, “ where are the bear-traps 
set ?” 

One was up the river and another 
down, and a third was two miles away 
to the southeast, in the edge of a burning. 

“ And where’s the other one?” she 
demanded. 

McLean glanced at me anxiously, and 
said that it was set on the quarter-line 
near the east side of section seven. 
Jeanie looked relieved. 

“ That wasn’t in the descriptions you 
gave me yesterday,” she said, turning 
to me. 

“No,” said I, “but we have a forty 
up there. It’s the southeast of northeast. 
Charley was going to look the others 
first, but he may have changed his 
mind.” 

A look of dread, almost of horror, 
cameinto McLean’s face, Jeanie turned 
white, but she said not a word, and after 
a moment she took a small three-cor- 
nered file from a cupboard and went out. 
I watched her from the window, and 
instead of going down the river, she 
crossed the clearing and struck into the 
woods towards the northwest, a bee-line 
for section seven. I have often won- 
dered whether she let herself think of 
what might be waiting for her at the 
end of her -‘five-mile tramp. I have 
heard stories of a human skeleton found 
in the woods of the Tahquamenon 
Swamp, with a huge steel trap fast to 
the leg-bone. About ten o’clock, as I 
still sat by the window and watched for 
her, I heard a noise in the direction of 
the river, and there she was, just step- 
ping into a dugout canoe. I called Mrs. 
McLean, but before she could reach the 
larfding-place Jeanie had shoved off and 
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was paddling down-stream with all her 
ox 
might. r . m 

When Charley left the house he 
started for the nearest of our lands, just 
as I had supposed that he would, but 
before he had fairly got to work he 
changed his mind. There were a few 
scattered forties up in sections six and 
seven, lying at some distance from the 
rest, and without very much pine on 
them ; and he decided to look at them 
first and leave the bulk of the timber 
till the next day, in the hope that I 
would be able to go with him to exam- 
ine it. 

He had not been out more than two 
hours when he stepped into old man 
McLean’s bear-trap, where it lay on the 
quarter-line, almost hidden by the new- 
ly fallen snow; the steel jaws flew up: 
and caught him around the ankle, and 
he was securely chained to a large, 
heavy log. 

For a few minutes he did not realize 
that it probably meant death, a linger- 
ing, solitary death of hunger and cold. 
The trap did not even hurt him very 
much through his thick woolen cloth- 
ing, and there must surely be a way of 
getting out.of it. He tried to force the 
springs down and let the jaws fall apart, 
but they were too stiff for that, and he 
had not really expected to succeed. 

McLean must have set the trap with 
a lever, and Charley looked around to 
see if he had left it within reach. It was 
leaning against a tree only a rod away, 
but it might as well have been a mile, 
and he was not sure that it would have 
helped him if he had had it. Next he 
unbuckled his rubber, loosened his socks, 
and tried to work his foot out of them, 
but with no better success. The ankle- 
bones were too large, and the jaws were 
pinching harder all the time. 

He decided that he would have to 
pull the staple and walk home with the 
trap on his foot, and, lying down on his 
back, he braced his feet against the log, 
grasped the chain with both hands, and 
heaved on it till his muscles cracked. 
He might as well have attempted to 
tear up a big tree by the roots. McLean 
had made ready for a bear, and there 
was no use in a man’s trying to pull 
himself loose. Even this did not frighten 
Charley very much, for he thought that 
he could at least dig the staple out with 
his knife, but when he put his hand in 
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his pocket the knife was gone. For the 
first time he realized what had happened, 
and the cold sweat came out on his 
forehead and he fell to trembling. He 
sat down on the log, and for a few 
minutes he lost his nerve completely. 

But by and by he braced up again. 
He could keep himself alive for a day 
or two at least, perhaps for several days, 
and help might possibly come. He 
thought that Jeanie might look for him, 
even if no one else did. The worst of 
it was that she would probably go to 
the other lands first. Mrs. McLean had 
given him some bread and meat for his 
lunch, and he determined to make it 
last as long as possible, but he knew 
that there was more danger of freezing 
than of starving to death. If it had 
been a month later in the season the 
first night might have finished him. 

All that day and the next Charley sat 
still on his log and waited, shouting 
every few minutes at the top of his 
voice. It was tough, even in the daytime, 
but the night that came between was 
far worse. Before it was over, he 
made up his mind that the earth had 
stopped revolving, and that the sun was 
never coming back again to the Great 
Tahquamenon Swamp. He was damp 
as well as cold, for the heat of his body 
melted the snow that fell upon his back 
and shoulders, and the moisture gradu- 
ally struck through his clothing. To- 
ward morning he slept a little while 
and woke up thoroughly chilled, colder 
than he had ever been before in all his 
life. He rose and tried to warm him- 
self by exercise, but there was not much 
that he could do with the trap fast to 
his foot, and every movement hurt his 
leg cruelly. He ate some of his food 
and felt a little better for it, but the 
second day was far harder and longer 
than the first had been. 

Several times during the morning 
he heard Jeanie’s shotgun. He was 
sure that it was hers and that she 
was searching for him, for anyone 
who was merely hunting would not 
have fired at such regular intervals, 
Besides, he had heard that gun often 
enough to recognize its voice. Once he 
fancied that he could hear her calling, 
faint and far away, and he stood up and 
let out a whoop that would have been a 
credit toa Comanche. He shouted and 
yelled and tairly screamed, but she 
never heard him. The wind was blow- 
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ing from her to him, and must have car- 
ried the sound the wrong way. That 
was the nearest she came, and the next 
shots were farther off. Charley was al- 
most beside himself for a while as he 
heard the firing die away in the dis- 
tance, but before long he pulled himself 
together again. It was a comfort to 
know that Jeanie was looking for him, 
and perhaps next day she would come 
within reach of his voice. He thought 
he could -hold out a day or two longer, 
unless the weather turned a good deal 
colder. Meanwhile there was just a 
chance that some stray trapper or land- 
looker might pass that way, and he kept 
on shouting till his throat was nearly 
worn out. 

A little before sunset he heard some- 
thing that silenced him, not a girl’s 
voice this time, nor a man's, but a 
wolf’s. For an hour or two he sat 
quietly on his log and listened. A sin- 
gle wolf was not likely to attack him, 
and there had not been a full pack 
in the Tahquamenon Swamp for many 
years. Still, it was just as well not to 
attract his attention. The woods were 
perfectly silent, save for that occasional 
long-drawn howl. They were awfully, 
fearfully silent, and the stillness seemed 
pressing all the life and courage out of 
him. It was growing dark and getting 
colder ; he was weak with hunger, and his 
leg pained him fearfully. By and by the 
north wind began to blow, and he could 
feel the strength oozing out of him as it 
struck through his clothing and rubbed 
its icy hands over his body. He was 
not sosure whether he could live through 
another night or not. 

Then he thought he heard a slight 
noise, as if someone was wading very 
slowly and cautiously through the light 
snow. He could see nothing, for the 
long winter twilight was deepening 
into night, but the sound kept coming 
nearer. Once or twice it stopped, and 
then came on again, more deliberately 
than ever. It was worse than ghostly, 
for it was real and yet unknown—some- 
thing that might spring upon him the 
next moment and set its teeth in his 
throat, and tear out his eyes with its 
claws. Somehow, the wild animals of 
which he had spoken so contemptuously . 
the day before seemed very different, 
now that he was chained down to a log 
in the darkness, without a weapon, and 
with even his strength going. <As fora 
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revolver, he would have given his left 
hand for a six-shooter and plenty of 
cartridges. Perhaps the wolf had found 
two or three companions, and was stalk- 
ing him, Or perhaps it was a bear, or 
a Canadalynx. Alynx would fight like 
a devil sometimes. He was all un- 
strung, and a fit of terror seized him. 
He could hardly keep from screaming. 
And the next moment he could hardly 
keep from laughing, for he had caught 
sight of the thing that had frightened 
him. It was a porcupine, nearly buried 
in the snow. But he did not laugh, and 
he did not stir, fora new idea had struck 
him. The porkv was plowing its way 
straight toward him, and as likely as not 
it would be close upon him before its 
stupid little eyes discovered that he was 
Perhaps it 
would help to keep him alive till Jeanie 
came. He sat perfectly still, and the 
porcupine came on until it was almost 
within reach, Then it stopped, raised 
itself on its hind legs, stared at him for 
a minute, and very deliberately turned 
away. Charley forgot his chains and 
made a jump for it, fell forward on his 
face, just touched the porcupine’s tail 
with one hand, and lost it. The jerk of 
the trap on his wounded foot was too 
much for him, and he fainted. 

When Jeanie came down the quarter- 
line in the gray of the morning, follow- 
ing the blazes on the trees, she heard a 
man sobbing like a lost child. Charley 
never knew how long he lay unconscious 
in the snow, but when he came to him- 
self it was dark, starry night, and very 
cold. His left hand was stuck full of 
porcupine quills, and the sharp pain of 
jerking them out helped to revive him. 
He ate the last of his food, and that 
strengthened him a little. In one of his 
pockets he found a few matches. There 
was nothing else within reach that would 
burn, but he struck them, one after 
another, holding them between his 
hands until the blaze died out, and they 
sent a momentary thrill of warmth 
through his chilled body. After that 
there was nothing to do but sit on the 
log, swing his arms, and try with might 
and main to keep from falling asleep. 

it was like a long, long nightmare. 
At dawn he fell into a doze in spite of 
himself, and he dreamed that he was a 
small boy again, and had run away 
from his mother and got lost in the 
woods. Night came, it grew very cold 
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and dark, and something, he couldn't 
tell. what, was hurting his foot. A wolf 
howled, and he began to cry. He saw 
the wolf coming through the trees; it 
leaped upon him and caught him by 
the shoulders, and he screamed. And 
just as it was abovt to devour him he 
woke, and there was Jeanie kneeling in 
the snow beside him. Her arms were 
around him, her tears were falling on 
his. face, and—yes, she was kissing him. 
She gave him a swallow of brandy, cut 
the trap from his foot with her file and 
helped him up onto the log again. Then 
she gathered birch bark and wood and 
started a fire, while he munched cold 
venison and told her over and over 
how he had been dreaming, and that not 
even freezing to death in a bear-trap 
could make him cry as long as he was 
awake. Jeanie laughed and said she 
believed he was awake all the time, and 
was only trying to make excuses. 

“« And what were you doing about that 
time ?” asked Charley. 

But Jeanie was busy with the fire and 
she did not answer. 

When he was partially thawed out 
they started for the river, half a mile. 
away, Charley hobbling along on one 
leg, with one hand on Jeanie’s shoulder 
and the other on a heavy stick. He was 
very weak, and by and by he struck his 
wounded foot against a hidden log and 
fainted again. She had to carry him 
the last twenty rods. How she ever 
managed it I don’t know, for Charley 
weighs a hundred and sixty at the very 
least, but she did. She laid him on the 
bank and made him as comfortable as 
she could, and then she came back to 
the farm for a canoe, paddled down 
stream to where she had left him, and 
brought him home. 

His strength came back in a day or 
two, but his foot was still in pretty bad 
shape and needed the attention of a 
surgeon. So one morning he and I 
paddled up the river to a railway sta- 
tion, where we took a train for Sault 
Ste. Marie. Charley whistled “The 
Girl I Left Behind Me” as we pushed 
off from the landing-place, and he told 
Jeanie he was coming back the next 
week. I found letters at the Soo call- 
ing me home to New York, and I never 
saw anything more either of him or of 
Miss Jeanie McLean, but I have no 
doubt that he kept his word—he was a 
fool if he didn't. 
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his pocket the knife was gone. For the 
first time he realized what had happened, 
and the cold sweat came out on his 
forehead and he fell to trembling. He 
sat down on the log, and for a few 
minutes he lost his nerve completely. 

But by and by he braced up again. 
He could keep himself alive for a day 
or two at least, perhaps for several days, 
and help might possibly come. He 
thought that Jeanie might look for him, 
even if no one else did. The worst of 
it was that she would probably go to 
the other lands first. Mrs. McLean had 
given him some bread and meat for his 
lunch, and he determined to make it 
last as leng as possible, but he knew 
that there was more danger of freezing 
than of starving to death. If it had 
been a month later in the season the 
first night might have finished him. 

All that day and the next Charley sat 
still on his log and waited, shouting 
every few minutes at the top of his 
voice. It was tough, even in the daytime, 
but the night that came between was 
far worse. Before it was over, he 
made up his mind that the earth had 
stopped revolving, and that the sun was 
never coming back again to the Great 
Tahquamenon Swamp. He was damp 
as well as cold, for the heat of his body 
melted the snow that fell upon his back 
and shoulders, and the moisture gradu- 
ally struck through his clothing. To- 
ward morning he slept a little while 
and woke up thoroughly chilled, colder 
than he had ever been before in all his 
life. He rose and tried to warm him- 
self by exercise, but there was not much 
that he could do with the trap fast to 
his foot, and every movement hurt his 
leg cruelly. He ate some of his food 
and felt a little better for it, but the 
second day was far harder and longer 
than the first had been. 

Several times during the morning 
he heard Jeanie’s shotgun. He was 
sure that it was hers and that she 
was searching for him, for anyone 
who was merely hunting would not 
have fired at such regular intervals, 
Besides, he had heard that gun often 
enough to recognize its voice. Once he 
fancied that he could hear her calling, 
faint and far away, and he stood up and 
let out a whoop that would have been a 
credit toa Comanche. He shouted and 
yelled and tairly screamed, but she 
never heard him. The wind was blow- 
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ing from her to him, and must have car- 
ried the sound the wrong way. That 
was the nearest she came, and the next 
shots were farther off. Charley was al- 
most beside himself for a while as he 
heard the firing die away in the dis- 
tance, but before long he pulled himself 
together again. It was a comfort to 
know that Jeanie was looking for him, 
and perhaps next day she would come 
within reach of his voice. He thought 
he could -hold out a day or two longer, 
unless the weather turned a good deal 
colder. Meanwhile there was just a 
chance that some stray trapper or land- 
looker might pass that way, and he kept 
on shouting till his throat was nearly 
worn out. 

A little before sunset he heard some- 
thing that silenced him, not a girl’s 
voice this time, nor a man’s, but a 
wolf’s. For an hour or two he sat 
quietly on his log and listened. A sin- 
gle wolf was not likely to attack him, 
and there had not been a full pack 
in the Tahquamenon Swamp for many 
years. Still, it was just as well not to 
attract his attention. The woods were 
perfectly silent, save for that occasional 
long-drawn howl. They were awfully, 
fearfully silent, and the stillness seemed 
pressing all the life and courage out of 
him, It was growing dark and getting 
colder ; he was weak with hunger, and his 
leg pained him fearfully. By and by the 
north wind began to blow, and he could 
feel the strength oozing out of him as it 
struck through his clothing and rubbed 
its icy hands over his body. He was 
not sosure whether he could live through 
another night or not. 

Then he thought he heard a slight 
noise, as if someone was wading very 
slowly and cautiously through the light 
snow. He could see nothing, for the 
long winter twilight was deepening 
into night, but the sound kept coming 
nearer. Once or twice it stopped, and 
then came on again, more deliberately 
than ever. It was worse than ghostly, 
for it was real and yet unknown—some- 
thing that might spring upon him the 
next moment and set its teeth in his 
throat, and tear out his eyes with its 
claws. Somehow, the wild animals of 
which he had spoken so contemptuously . 
the day before seemed very different, 
now that he was chained down to a log 
in the darkness, without a weapon, and 
with even his strength going. <As fora 
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revolver, he would have given his left 
hand for a six-shooter and plenty of 
cartridges. Perhaps the wolf had found 
two or three companions, and was stalk- 
ing him, Or perhaps it was a bear, or 
a Canadalynx. A lynx would fight like 
a devil sometimes. He was all un- 
strung, and a fit of terror seized him. 
He could hardly keep from screaming. 
And the next moment he could hardly 
keep from laughing, for he had caught 
sight of the thing that had frightened 
him. It was a porcupine, nearly buried 
in the snow. But he did not laugh, and 
he did not stir, fora new idea had struck 
him. The porkv was plowing its way 
straight toward him, and as likely as not 
it would be close upon him before its 
stupid little eyes discovered that he was 
Perhaps it 
would help to keep him alive till Jeanie 
came. He sat perfectly still, and the 
porcupine came on until it was almost 
within reach. Then it stopped, raised 
itself on its hind legs, stared at him for 
a minute, and very deliberately turned 
away. Charley forgot his chains and 
made a jump for it, fell forward on his 
face, just touched the porcupine’s tail 
with one hand, and lost it. The jerk of 
the trap on his wounded foot was too 
much for him, and he fainted. 

When Jeanie came down the quarter- 
line in the gray of the morning, follow- 
ing the blazes on the trees, she heard a 
man sobbing like a lost child. Charley 
never knew how long he lay unconscious 
in the snow, but when he came to him- 
self it was dark, starry night, and very 
cold. His left hand was stuck full of 
porcupine quills, and the sharp pain of 
jerking them out helped to revive him. 
He ate the last of his food, and that 
strengthened him a little. In one of his 
pockets he found a few matches. There 
was nothing else within reach that would 
burn, but he struck them, one after 
another, holding them between his 
hands until the blaze died out, and they 
sent a momentary thrill of warmth 
through his chilled body. After that 
there was nothing to do but sit on the 
log, swing his arms, and try with might 
and main to keep from falling asleep. 

it was like a long, long nightmare. 
At dawn he fell into a doze in spite of 
himself, and he dreamed that he was a 
small boy again, and had run away 
from his mother and got lost in the 
woods. Night came, it grew very cold 
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and dark, and something, he couldn't 
tell what, was hurting his foot. A wolf 
howled, and he began to cry. He saw 
the wolf coming through the trees; it 
leaped upon him and caught him by 
the shoulders, and he screamed. And 
just as it was abovt to devour him he 
woke, and there was Jeanie kneeling in 
the snow beside him. Her arms were 
around him, her tears were falling on 
his. face, and—yes, she was kissing him. 
She gave him a swallow of brandy, cut 
the trap from his foot with her file and 
helped him uponto the log again. Then 
she gathered birch bark and wood and 
started a fire, while he munched cold 
venison and told her over and over 
how he had been dreaming, and that not 
even freezing to death in a bear-trap 
could make him cry as long as he was 
awake. Jeanie laughed and said she 
believed he was awake all the time, and 
was only trying to make excuses. 

“And what were you doing about that 
time ?” asked Charley. 

But Jeanie was busy with the fire and 
she did not answer. 

When he was partially thawed out 
they started for the river, half a mile. 
away, Charley hobbling along on one 
leg, with one hand on Jeanie’s shoulder 
and the other on a heavy stick. He was 
very weak, and by and by he struck his 
wounded foot against a hidden log and 
fainted again. She had to carry him 
the last twenty rods. How she ever 
managed it I don’t know, for Charley 
weighs a hundred and sixty at the very 
least, but she did. She laid him on the 
bank and made him as comfortable as 
she could, and then she came back to 
the farm for a canoe, paddled down 
stream to where she had left him, and 
brought him home. 

His strength came back in a day or 
two, but his foot was still in pretty bad 
shape and needed the attention of a 
surgeon. So one morning he and I 
paddled up the river to a railway sta- 
tion, where we took a train for Sault 
Ste. Marie. Charley whistled “The 
Girl I Left Behind Me” as we pushed 
off from the landing-place, and he toll 
Jeanie he was coming back the next 
week. I found letters at the Soo call- 
ing me home to New York, and I never 
saw anything more either of him or of 
Miss Jeanie McLean, but I have no 
doubt that he kept his word—he was a 
fool if he didn't. 
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FISH AND FISHING IN FLORIDA WATERS. 


BY WILLIAM C. HARRIS. 


ITHOUT the use or 
strain of ametaphor, 
the State of Florida 
may be, not inapt- 
ly, described as am- 
phibious. Lakes, 
ponds and streams 
abound in the in- 
terior, and frequent- 
ly recurring sea 

inlets or passes carry the tide far from 

the shores to blend with the flowing 
river waters. 

With such an extent of habitat in a 
semi-tropical climate, fish life is natu- 
rally vigorous and the species abun- 
dant, possessing superior game-like 
qualities ; but the charm of an angling 
experience on Florida waters, fluvial and 
lacustrine, is the luxuriant environment 
and the climatic salubrity, permitting, 
indeed inviting, the rod to be used at a 
season when the game fishes of the 
Northern States lie, death-like, in their 
ice-bound hibernations. 

The fly-fisher in Florida can roam 
and wade at will the winter sea- 
son through, and the bait-fisher can 
catch fish, or loll and slumber in an 
open boat, amid summer surround- 
ings, through all the frost months of the 

ear. 

With such adelightful vista before him 
an angler must indeed be poor, both in 
pocket and in enthusiasm, if he fail to 
yearn for specific information as to the 
fish and the “ how, when and where” to 
catch them in these waters of abun- 
dance. With this fact in view, we will 
make a tour of the coasts of the State 
and of the interior, stopping here and 
there to givea personal experience as to 
details andopportunities. But first as to 
the fish. 

The game fishes of Florida have a 
worldwide reputation. Anglers from 
distant countries, particularly from 
England, visit the State to battle with 
that lordly leaper, the silver king or 
tarpon, who eclipses in valor and 
size the great mahaseer of India’s 
waters, which, for many years, was 
the champion’ big fish on an English 
rod. 





The barracuda surpasses in fierce- 
ness of onslaught his fresh-water con- 
gener of similar shape and reputation 
—the pike. He is found almost every- 
where along the coasts and is taken on 
a trolling line. 

The Spanish mackerel, beautiful in 
coloration and form, can be caught in 
large numbers at the mouth of the 
passes, either with natural bait or a 
large artificial fly. The pompano, the 
choicest and highest-priced of all salt- 
water fishes, is found feeding in many 
localities on the small crustacea of the 
shallows or in the pockets made along 
the beaches by an incoming tide; and at 
such places takes freely a small bait of 
clam, or, when coming into the mouths 
of the inlets or passes, a small artificial 
fly will be found effective. The spotted 
sea trout may be taken at similar places 
and on the same lures. 

The lady fish, a cousin of the tarpon, 
but of lesser size, full of small bones, 
but game to the core, is found every- 
where, along the west coast particularly; 
and the bone-fish, with the high record 
of being the greatest game fish of its 
size in American waters, reaches its 
superlative vigor in Biscayne Bay, on 
the southeast coast. 

The channel bass or red drum, with 
its characteristic spot on the peduncle, 
or fleshy part of the tail, is found nearly 
everywhere; and casting a mullet bait 
into the surf for these fish, running from 
five to forty pounds, is doubtless the 
most exciting as well as exhausting of 
allangling methods. Wading out waist- 
deep into a tumbling surf, which at 
times overleaps the angler’s head, with a 
forty-pounder on the hook, fighting both 
breakers and fish is hard work, and an 
hour’s experience suffices and exhausts 
the most muscular rodster. Senator 
Matt Quay is an enthusiastic red-drum 
angler, and visits Brigantine Beach, on 
the New Jersey coast, where, singular 
as it may be, these fish reach a weight 
of sixty pounds on their migrations 
north in the month of August. Forty 
pounds seems to be nearly the maximum 
weight of the red drum of the Gulf 
waters. 
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The sheepshead and the spotted sea 
trout may be saidto be ubiquitous. Fid- 
dler crab is a choice lure for them, but the 
sheepshead of Florida do not give the 
attractive fight of their Northern ilk. 
They bear down, jigging fiercely, and 
seldom make long and strong surges; 
‘nor do they nibble gingerly at the bait 
like the fish of the North, but take it 
fiercely with a rush. 

The mangrove snappers, gray and red 
spotted, are active when hooked. A 
three-pounder on a ten-ounce rod will 
fight wildly untildeath comes. They are 
often caught at the mouth of the passes, 
particularly in the channel ways of the 
outlets of the many lakes or ponds that 
lie adjacent tothe beaches. The fiddler 
crab is a good bait for them, although 
in the narrow and shallow outlets of the 
ponds they will take a gaudy and large 
fly with avidity. 

Some of the species of groupers grow 
to a large size and they are vigorous 
and wary fighters. They, as well asthe 
snappers, are apt to seek the protection, 
when hooked, of the mangrove roots or 
shelving rocks of cochina, and a strong 
rod and tackle must do its best work in 
restraining them. 

The city of Jacksonville, from which 
the railroad system of the State diverges, 
presents the first objective point to the 
anglerofthe North. Herehewillfind but 
little sport for his rod. The St. John’s 
River, immediately adjacent to the city, 
yields only a catfish that grows to a very 
large size. It isa brother of the great 
Mississippi catfish, and we have known 
of one of them being caught on a 
trolling fly sunken about a foot be- 
low the surface of the St. John’s 
River. It was game and weighea eight 
pounds. 

Taking a steamboat that plies daily 
between Jacksonville and the mouth of 
the St. John’s, we reach the town of 
Mayport, distant about twenty-five 
miles. The sheepshead fishing at this 
point is very fine, and the fish are of an 
average weight much greater than those 
caught farther south. One of fourteen 
pounds is of authenticated record, while 
the average of the larger sheepshead of 
the Gulf coast does not exceed five 
pounds. If the angling tourist happens 
to be at Mayport in the early days of 
. December, he will be apt to get a fresh 
shad, planked in the Gloucester style, 
the fish being cooked with its fins flop- 
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ping, asit were. Such was our delight 
a few years ago, and the repast was 
acutely enjoyed, as this fish was unknown 
to our Northern table except in the early 
spring months. In the month of April 
and all through the summer, large 
scores are made at Mayport of the spe- 
cies of fish that are caught during the 
winter farther south, not excepting the 
tarpon, which averages very large in 
weight and is quite abundant. 

Pablo Beach, distant from Jackson- 
ville about seventeen miles by rail, is 
noted for exceptional fishing and as a 
favorite summer resort of the residents 
of Jacksonville. During the hot months 
the shores and groves at this point are 
dotted with tents, one of which was oc- 
cupied for a number of years by General 
Spinner, the Treasurer of the United 
States during the internecine war. He 
was an ardent hook-and-line bait-fisher, 
and his curious and world-renowned sig- 
nature to the notes issued by the Gov- 
ernment was said to have followed the 
squirming lines of a gyrating eel dur- 
ing the progress of capture by the Gen- 
eral, At Pablo Beach the channel bass 
caught in the surf range from twenty 
to twenty-five pounds; and sheepshead, 
groupers, gaff-topsail catfish, whiting 
(barb), are taken abundantly with rod 
and reel at an old wreck half a mile up 
the coast. 

St. Augustine, with its beauty of cli- 
mate and palatial hotels, was, forty years 
ago, when I first visited it, an excel- 
lent point from which to “ go a-fishing.” 
At that time asteamboat of primitive 
build and management conveyed the 
tourist from Jacksonville to Tocoi, 
where only a rough pine-board hostelry 
existed ; and thence ran a wheezy old 
stage over about twelve miles of a 
porous sand road to St. Augustine, along 
a route through a dense pine wood, 
where deer were seen in herds and free 
from timidity. The hotels at St. Au- 
gustine were at that time very eco- 
nomical, the highest charges being 
$1.50 per day. The orange trees shaded 
the windows of the guests, and juicy 
fruit could be plucked at will without 
leaving the room. All this has, how- 
ever, vastly changed, and the saddest 
part of it is that the quality of the fish- 
ing has kept company. At the early 
period named sharkfishing was followed 
for a living by the Minorcan fishermen, 
and paid handsomely these mulatto- 











colored descendants of the Minorca 
Islanders, who were the first settlers at 
St. Augustine. The best fishing is now 
in the surf of Anastasia Island for chan- 
nel bass, although the sheepshead and 
other fish are taken in and near the out- 
let of the Matansas River. 

The fishing near New Smyrna 
(reached by rail from Jacksonville) and 
at Mosquito Inlet is very fine. At Pacet- 
ti’s (Ponce Park), a few miles from New 
Smyrna, and on the Halifax River, chan- 
nel bass (called redfish locally), sheeps- 
head, mangrove snappers and the group- 
ers are caught in quantities through the 
winter months ; and when the spring 
opens the river swarms with cavalli, sea 
trout, lady or bony fish (called skip- 
jacks locally), and other varieties. 

From New Smyrna by rail the dis- 
tance to Miami, on Biscayne Bay, the 
terminus of the road, is two hundred 
and forty-two miles, and there is no 
section of the route that fails to attract 
the angling tourist. All the usual salt- 
water fish are found in the inlets and 
bays; and when Rockledge, Jupiter, St. 
Lucie or Palm Beach is reached, a stayat 
either point will be fruitful in returns. 
The salt-water fishing at the inlets of 
Indian River—Fort Capron and Jupiter 
—affords excellent sport for variety and 
quantity. Cavalli, pompano, bluefish, 
sea trout, lady fish, sergeant fish, man- 
grove snappers and channel bass are 
caught; the pompano, in proportion to 
its size, fighting harder than any of 
them. Artificial baits, such as the squid 
or spoon, phantom minnow or fly, cast- 
ing or trolling, are used, and are suc- 
cessful with all species, not excepting 
the mangrove snapper. At Jupiter In- 
let the pompano abounded a few years 
ago, and doubtless do so now. They 
appear in large shoals, jumping out of 
the water when disturbed by a passing 
boat, or from other causes, They are 
fished for with a light rod and fine water 
gear, and when hooked they fight hard 
and die game. Large cavalli (a close 
cousin to the pompano, but not a good 
table fish) are taken up to eighteen 
pounds in weight. Asin all other fish- 
ing sections, the fish bite best on an 
incoming tide. The foregoing condi- 
tions exist in all the waters south to 
Key West, where the angler should stop 
a few days and visit the fishing boats 
and their docks. There is no place in 
the world where one can study live 
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fishes so satisfactorily as at Key West. 
Professor Evermann, the ichthyologist 
of the United States Fish Commission, 
states: “Fishing boats are lying at the 
fish wharves at all times, and in their 
wells may be seen specimens of numer- 
ous species, many of them of brilliant 
coloration; and, by the aid of a water 
glass, one may spend hours observ- 
ing and studying a multitude of fishes 
and other interesting forms as they dis- 
port themselves in the clear waters be- 
neath the boat.” 

On the Gulf coast, from Key West to 
Tampa, the transportation is by water, 
and the angler who wishes to explore 
and enjoy the fishing should charter a 
boat at Key West. A thirty-foot sharpie 
will answer all purposes, as it is roomy 
and draws very little water. In this 
craft he can visit every inlet, bay and 
island as far as Pensacola, seeking pro- 
tection from impending storms by keep- 
ing close inshore, where harbors meet 
him every few miles. 

The first objective point, after leaving 
Key West, will be the Ten Thousand 
Islands, where every fish known as a 
habitant of the Gulf coast of Florida can 
be caught. The next stopping place 
will probably be at Marco. Here he 
will find good accommodation on shore, 
with tropical scenery that embraces all 
the luxuriance of foliage and forest 
growth typical of this land of flowers. 
If he wishes tarpon, they will be found 
in the river that skirts the northern side 
of the town; and from a beach lined with 
a cocoanut grove a mile in length he 
can cast a mullet-line to the channel 
bass, or, from under the shadow of the 
mangrove trees, still-fish for the alert 
and game snappers and groupers. 

Leaving Marco, his next point will be 
Punta Rassa, where he will find scores of 
companion anglers on the wharf, or step- 
ping into the boats of their guides for a 
visit to the adjacent fishing grounds for 
small (?) fish, or the swift waters of the 
Pass for the tarpon, or perhaps taking 
the steamboat for Fort Myers, where 
still-fishing for tarpon continues to be a 
favorite sport with a few anglers, who 
do not incline to trolling for this great 
game fish. 

Punta Gorda, the terminus of the rail- 
road from Jacksonville, is about forty 
miles north of Punta Rassa, and is a 
great gathering point for sportsmen 
tourists. All the Gulf fishes abound in 
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adjacent waters, and every facility for 
catching them is within reach. 

The city of Tampa, with the two 
arms of the great bay embracing it on 
the east and west, is thought by many 
sportsmen to be the best central point 
on the Gulf coast from which to shoot 
and fish. Certainly the deep water of 
the bay yields all the native fishes, and 
the arms afford excellent fly-fishing for 
sea trout and other varieties. This was 
a favorite resting-place of W. C. Prime, 
the author of “I Go A-Fishing,” and he 
was the pioneer of fly-fishermen in this 
section. 

Sarasota Bay, about seventy-two miles 
south of Tampa, is an ideal spot for the 
fly-fisherman. Billy Bowlegs and Phil- 
lippi Creeks, easily reached by sailboat, 
can be waded and fly-fished with com- 
fort and success. Rovalli (snook, local- 
ly), channel bass, skipjacks or lady 
fish, sea trout, cavalli, are taken on the 
lower stream, and black bass in the 
upper reaches. 

Pages could be covered by descriptions 
of the grand fishing waters of the Gulf 
coast, but space allotted to the subject 
forbids. Suffice it to state that at Ho- 
mosassa, Tarpon Springs, Isola Bella, 
near Cedar Keys, and at all the inter- 
mediate points between that town and 
Pensacola, the usual species of Gulf 
fishes can be taken in quantities to suit 
the most fastidious or exacting rodster. 

There are but fewplaces in the interior 
of the State where hotels have been 
opened that fail to yield excellent fish- 
ing for the large-mouthed black bass 
and the smaller fresh water fishes, such 
as the sunfishes, including the war- 
mouth, strawberry bass, which are gen- 
erally known by the local name of 
“brim.” There is no better point for 
black bass than Kissimme. Lake To- 
hopekaliga is the favorite water, and 
from it a bass weighing 2334 pounds is 
reported as having been caught. The 
supply of fish in this lake is simply 
wonderful, and they will take a fly read- 
ily if it is allowed to sink a few inches 
below the surface. 

The fishing in the upper St. John’s 
River is very fine for black bass. Lake 
Monroe, which is practically the head of 
navigation, yields bountifully to the 
rod. Near Winter Park are lakes Os- 
ceola, Maitland, Mizell and Virginia, 
which are reported as “being full” 
of black bass, garfish and alligators. In 
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Volusia County, particularly near Or- 
mond, excellent fresh-water fishing may 
be had. The Tomoka River, three 
miles distant, and the Halifax, near by, 
not only give good fishing for black 
bass and other fresh-water fishes, but 
salt-water species, the cavalli, sheeps- 
head, channel bass and other varieties, 
are caught in numbers. The numerous 
lakes around Winter Haven give excel- 
lent fishing, particularly Silver Lake. 
Lake Ariana, near Auburndale, is one 
of a large group of lakes, and is the 
deepest and clearest. A little stream 
feeds the lake from a smaller one, and, 
owing to the extreme purity of the wa- 
ter, the black bass in this lake are ex- 
ceptionally game, that is, for large- 
mouths. There is a water surface near 
Eagle Lake station, which covers seven 
square miles, and in it abound black 
bass, perch, gar, etc. ~The fishing is 
very fine. In the western part of the 
State there are many excellent waters, 
particularly at Marianna and Canton- 
ment. 

The angling tourist will find in Jack- 
sonville a full supply of coarse tackle 
for ordinary bait-fishing in the waters 
of the State; but if he intends to fly-fish 
or essay the acrobatic tarpon, or to surf- 
fish for the channel bass, it would be 
well for him to outfit at home, and we 
suggest articles as follows: 

Two split bamboo fly-rods of best 
make, respectively weighing 1o and 7 
0z.; a minnow casting rod, length 6% 
feet, weight 5 oz.; a natural cane bam- 
boo rod, 8 feet 6 inches, weight about 
12 0z.; a tarpon rod, length 6 feet; a 
click fly-reel, holding fifty yards ; acom- 
pensating quadruple multiplying reel for 
minnow casting; a steel pivot striped- 
bass reel or Silver King, holding not less 
than 200 yards of 18-thread Cuttyhunk 
line. For flies use an assortment tied 
on Nos. 6 to 3.0, leaders either 3 or 6 
feet long, hooks ranging from Nos. 1.0 
to 5.0 tied on long snells of twisted gut. 
If you take longer hooks—7.0 to 9.0o— 
use those with eyes. A lot of manga- 
nese pliable wire will be useful for short 
leaders and snells when fishing for Span- 
ish mackerel ; it will not crack or corrode 
in contact with salt water. For further 
details consult a reliable fishing-tackle 
dealer, who is ordinarily the angler’s 
best friend and adviser. He knows or 
should know just what is needed, and it 
is to his interest to be honest. 














AMONG THE DOVES 


IN CALIFORNIA WITH 


A SHOTGUN. 


BY T. S. VAN BYKE. 


AME is no longer valued by the 
é thump it makes on the ground ; 
while those who return from 
shooting at the dove in flight to 
water, with the weight of the bag less 
than that of the cartridges with which 
they proudly started, are convinced that 
the proverbial innocence of the dove is 
all imaginary. Improvements in guns 
have developed in the bird such a sur- 
prising ability to take care of itself that 
scarcely anyone is to-day ashamed to 
hunt it. Some of the most difficult 
shooting to be found with the shotgun 
is on this bird when it leaves a tall tree, 
dipping downward as it goes; while to 
stand under a tree and make a double 
shot on a pair of them, catching one as 
it comes in to alight and the other as it 
goes out at the other side, is one of the 
finest bits of practice one can have. 

In California, although we have plenty 
of other and larger game, the dove ranks 
high as one of the game birds, and proba- 
bly there is no Eastern State where it 
makes as fine shooting as here. We do 
not go after doves among the stubbles or 
long weeds, seeking a rising shot, 
though they rise far enough and fly 
swiftly enough to make a double shot 
ona pair thus springing from the ground, 
a shot that no one need be ashamed of. 
Flight shooting is so much more diffi- 
cult that rising shots seem child’s play. 

It isin the countries having a dry sum- 
mer, with water-holes plenty enough, 
yet not too plentiful, and reasonably 
near good feeding grounds and sufficient 
shade, that the dove makes the best 
shooting. These three are the prime 
factors, and when well combined they 
often make an evening flight of doves 
such as is never dreamed of in any of 
the wet countries. And they have a 
velocity, a twist and a finish about 
their style of flight that are seen only 
in the land of dry summers when the 
birds are moving for water. And where 
these are well combined marvelous 
flights of doves are yet seen in many 
places, in spite of settlement that has 
long since driven out all other game. 

At two o’clock one afternoon the 
Southern Pacific train landed seven of 


us at the station of San Fernando, and 
in a few minutes we were in one of the 
adjoining orchards, The valley of San 
Fernando contains about one hundred 
and fifty thousand acres, mostly covered 
with immense wheat fields, and girdled 
with rugged mountains. In some places, 
such as the tract around the old Mission 
where we stopped, several thousand 
acres are in orchard and vineyard. In 
the deep shade of the orange, lemon and 
olive, the birds were sitting by dozens 
enjoying the cool breeze that swept 
through the trees from the distant sea. 
Sometimes fifteen or twenty would be 
almost together under a tree like a flock 
of quails. Wherever there was a spot 
of water from the leakage of an irrigat- 
ing hydrant, doves could be seen drink- 
ing along the edge, with some in flight 
to and from it. In the corral of the old 
Mission were dozens around the water- 
trough and the puddle its leakage made 
on the ground. 

But this was not the shooting for 
which we had come, for the birds in 
flight were not yet numerous enough, 
and while a good rising shot could some- 
times be had, it was rare. The birds 
were wild and rose out of shot, and 
though they came around the corrals 
and associated in a friendly way with 
the cattle and horses, they knew right 
well the sheen of a gun, and had astrong 
suspicion of everything with two legs. 
It was far better to await the flight to 
water in the evening, when a single 
hour was liable to call for all the car- 
tridges one could comfortably carry. 
Therefore we spent an hour or so in- 
specting raisin-grapes and prunes, with 
pears, peaches and nectarines, that were 
in great abundance; and then about four 
o’clock some of the party took a stand 
near the irrigating hydrants that were 
at the head of every forty-acre field, 
while the rest spread out on San Fer- 
nando Creek, in which the water runs 
all summer for some distance above 
ground. 

I went to an orchard of orange trees 
about three years old, just large enough 
to hide behind without stooping, while 
the well-cultivated ground was so free 
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from weeds or grass that I would have 
no trouble in finding fallen birds, a 
very important point often overlooked 
in many kinds of shooting. 

I could have gotten probably very 
much better shooting on the stubbles 
and over the patches of sunflowers on 
the uncultivated ground, but without a 
good retriever one will have plenty of 
work, and lost time as well as lost 
birds, on such ground. 

Orchards were round about me on 
every side and thousands of birds were 
inthem. These places are the summer 
home of the dove, and the evergreen 
shades of the lemon, olive and orange 
they especially love. Here their cooing 
resounds from early spring, and here 
they breed in spite of all the civilization 
around them. Sometimes there are a 
dozen nests in a tree, and in early sum- 
mer the young ones learning to fly whisk 
and flutter about the houses and yards 
on downy wings, too feeble to make the 
whistling sound of the older bird. These 
orchards they love as much as the live 
oaks of the hills or the sycamores and 
willows of the water-courses, which they 
also frequent in great numbers. But 
the gentle cooing of summer was gone, 
and the birds were now strong on whis- 
tling wing, and seemed to know that the 
time to look out for the man with the 
gun had come. 

Scarcely was I in position when my 
first bird came in straight as a bullet. 
I was about a hundred yards from a 
hedgerow of eucalyptus trees some sixty 
feet high, the next best thing to a hill 
to get under the lee of, if you want hard 
instead of easy shots. Birds were so 
plentiful that we cared nothing for easy 
shots and rather avoided them. I was 
so much out of practice from shooting 
nothing but arifle of late that almost 
any shooting would be hard, but I fol- 
lowed my usual rule and stood where 
they would dip and twist the best. 

The first bird I shot at cleared the 
hedgerow and came downward with a 
lurch and a twist rather alarming, and 
as I raised the gun he flew away to 
the right with a dip of some fifteen de- 
grees toward the ground from the line 
of his swift flight. The motion of a 
quail’s wings often makes its flight seem 
swifter than it really is. On the other 
hand, the motion of a dove’s wing is 
often so deliberate as to make its speed 
appear less than it actually is. I was 
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not quick enough to catch the bird on the 
quarter, and its first twist would have 
left the shot above it if I had. Fully 
five feet ahead of it I held as it whistled 
past me, and had the luck, so common, of 
pulling just as it shot downward from 
its course. Through the haze of the 
smokeless powder I could see that not 
a feather quivered, and before I could 
turn the second barrel upon the dove, 
it went, in a whirl of gray, around an~ 
orange tree in the next row. I had made 
the common mistake of forgetting that 
I was somewhat out of practice and al- 
lowed the bird to get too nearly on a 
line with me. Such shots should be 
taken on the quarter; if for no other 
reason, to land the birdsnear to you. It 
is only when in good practice that one 
can allow them to pass that point with 
much assurance of getting more than a 
tail feather, as the distance necessary to 
hold ahead becomes surprisingly great. 

Far and near other guns began to 
ring over the land ; doves were spinning 
over the lines of trees and over the 
open fields as gayly as if winged with the 
wind, and here and there one or two 
went whirling over, while the rest shot 
ahead as if little alarmed. While I was 
watching them, s-s-s-s-¢ came a dove, 
scarcely a foot above the end of my 
gun, resting in the dense top of a young 
orange tree behind which I was standing 
out of sight. The quickness of early 
years seemed to come back with a rush 
as I wheeled and landed the bird almost 
in the top of a tree in the next row 
behind me. 

The birds, in pairs, in threes and in 
small bunches, were scudding about and 
preparing for the evening flight for the 
water-holes. But I had littletime to look, 
for over the row of tall eucalyptus trees 
came a pair of doves directly toward 
me and at a speed that left no time for 
play. Holding two feet or more ahead 
of the nearer one as it came in on the 
quarter I sent it whirling over with the 
first barrel ; then as I turned the gun on 
the other one it was not there, but well 
past me, speeding down the wind at a 
pace that left no hope of hitting it. 
Shooting almost entirely -with the rifle 
for a year or so, had made me wholly 
too slow with the shotgun on such game. 

Bang, pop, rattle-te-bang went gun 
after gun around me. Here I could 
see a dove whirl out of its straight line 
of flight, and there a lot sheer at the 
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report of a gun, or some one run to pick 
up something ; and whileI was watching 
them the whistling wings of a pair of 
doves right over my head made me turn 
around just about the time they were 
comfortably out of reach behind me. 
Three more followed them over the 
hedgerow, the first of which turned over 
in a cloud of feathers as it passed the 
quarter, while the other two dipped and 
twisted with a rush that I was too slow 
to catch, and away they went unshot 
at. Two more followed almost before 
I was fairly loaded, descending over the 
row of trees with still more of a dip and 
twist than the last ; and again the first 
one went over as it passed the quarter, 
dropping almost upon the last fallen 
bird, while the other was again a trifle 
too quick for me, and at the report of 
my second barrel only a tail feather 
came fluttering down from its swift 
course. 

Faster came the rattle of guns up and 
down the line, and faster streamed the 
doves in all directions across the land. 
As is usual in such cases, every one 
seemed to have better shooting than I. 
But I had little cause for complaint, for 
hardly had I returned to my tree after 
picking up the last two birds than 
half a dozen rose over the row of trees 
ahead, shooting up as they came into 
sight, and dipping downward with a 
quick twist as they came over and set- 
tled down to their course. Over went 
the first as it reached the quarter, and 
bang went the second barrel at the last 
one of the others as it passed me on the 
other side. But again I was too slow 
with the gun, and away it went with the 
rest, darting upward, and speeding like 
the wind. 

In this way I soon shot ten doves in 
succession with the first barrel, and 
missed ten in as quick succession with 
the second—a very peculiar record, and 
one that I had never before made. As 
I was not shooting for count, I con- 
cluded I would see what was the mat- 
ter. IfI could no longerhit anything that 
passed the quarter, it was time to know 
it. So, when the next ones came, I let 
them come alongside before firing. 
They came in great shape, dashing down 
over the row of eucalyptus, and whisk- 
ing low over the tops of the orange 
trees. Six feet, as it seemed, ahead of 
the leader, I turned the gun and pulled 
the trigger. Do doves shoot down in- 


tentionally ? They do itso often that it 
certainly seems so, and this time anyone 
would have sworn that it was with malice 
aforethought, for never did a bird shoot 
downward from the line of flight witha 
quicker twist at the exact moment I 
pulled the trigger. No mortal could 
have caught that bird, and scarcely any- 
one could have recovered in time from 
his surprise to do better than I did with 
the second barrel, namely, nothing. 

Scarcely had I loaded when a couple 
more were on hand. They seemed fly- 
ing slowly and easily, but what a de- 
lusion I found it as I raised the gun! 
They shot swiftly upward instead of 
downward, as so many do, and before I 
could resist the impulse I fired where I 
had first raised the gun. Not a feather 
floated on the air, and I was not at all 
consoled by catching one of them at a 
long shot with the second barrel as they 
wheeled. I found what I knew long 
before, but had forgotten, that one must 
be in the best of trim for these rapid 
flyers, and that playing too exclusively 
with the rifle on game will make one 
too slow for doves. 

As the lofty hills of Simi were turn- 
ing blue and the granite peaks of the 
Tejunga range began to glow under the 
sinking sun, the number of doves in- 
creased by the minute. The main line 
of flight was along San Fernando Creek, 
where four of our party were stationed. 
But the largest rush of birds was in the 
corral of the old Mission, and to the 
water in this inclosure they were pour- 
ing from all directions. Down out of 
the sky they came, with others appar- 
ently rising out of the horizon; around 
the corner of the old church they whirled 
with a velocity that gave you a crick in 
the neck to turn quickly enough to fol- 
low them, while others came, swift and 
straight as flights of arrows, from the 
fields and orchards, Along the creek, 
however, were birds enough to keep 
any gun hot, and there was the center 
of the uproar. Up and down this there 
was a steady whistle of wings until the 
shadows of the mountains stretched 
across the broad valley, while the con- 
stant rattle of guns sounded much like 
the fire-crackers on the eve of Chinese 
New Year’s. When we had all the birds 
together, there were 236 for the seven 
guns, and on the same ground the 
next day there were apparently more 
birds than before. 
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PLEASURE YACHTING 


‘WAY DOWN SOUTH. 


BY LORILLARD DUDLEY SAMPSELL. 


‘‘And the health-seeker findeth there 
The wine of life in the pleasant air.” 


669 AY down south ” roll the blue 
W waters of a jocund sound- 

ing sea called the Gulf of 

Mexico, praised in song 

and story as the Mediterranean of the 
Western continent. Providence tem- 
pers the wind to the shorn lamb; nature 
likewise has placed this great body of 
water, with its cooling influence upon 
the adjacent land, where otherwise 
might have been an arid, scorched and 
useless plain, and has made what tropic 
land the continent has vastly more in- 
habitable. Beautiful in reality are the 
bordering States, as all the world knows, 
“the land of flowers,” “the land of per- 
petual sunshine,” “the land of orange 
blossoms,” or what you will. Few there 
are aware of the added zest, and how 
much more enchanting are the variety 
of attractions and the exceeding novelty 
afforded by a cruise along these lovely 
shores. Tinged with a spirit of ro- 
mance, perfumed by day by the reoc- 
curring zephyrs from far-away tropic 
isles, cooled by the refreshing and 
equally sure northerly land breeze by 
night, ’tis little wonder those who have 
been fortunate enough to voyage along 
this arm of old ocean speak of it in the 
highest terms; and when it is consid- 
ered that this is no stern and rock- 
bound coast, that there are no percepti- 
ble tides nor treacherous currents to 
guard against, that fierce storms are 
rare, except at two well-defined periods 


of the year, the equinoxes (about March 
21st and September 23d), and that the 
winds, as a general thing, are soft and 
mild to brisk, those familiar with its 
nooks and corners will be pardoned for 
declaring them the safest and best 
waters on the globe for the pleasure of 
the amateur sailor. 

Curving parallel to the green shores 
of the States of Mississippi and Louisi- 
ana, barely within sight upon the horizon, 
there is a string of low-lying islands. 
Behind this “ nature’s breakwater,” and 
separated thereby from the gulf proper, 
is Mississippi Sound, en ideal place for 
boating, much frequented by the ha- 
bitués of the adjacent coast resorts, and 
forming with Lakes Pontchartrain and 
Borgne and Mobile Bay, the cruising 
ground of Mobile and New Orleans 
yacht sailors; the latter city being the 
Southern center of yachting, that es- 
sentially outdoor sport and most health- 
ful and pleasant of all recreative pas- 
times. 

The western end of Mississippi Sound 
extends well into the State of Louisiana, 
and there forms a sort of bay, which is 
called Lake Borgne. West of Lake 
Borgne, and connected by a narrow 
strait called the Rigolets, is Lake Pont- 
chartrain. 

At West End, a suburb of New Or- 
leans, situated on the south bank of 
Lake Pontchartrain, is located the South- 
ern Yacht Club, the second oldest or- 
ganization of the kind in the country. 
It was formed by a few enthusiasts in 
1849, has grown steadily and is now one 
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of our leading clubs. It hasa member- 
ship of over 300, and has enrolled quite 
a large fleet of pleasure craft. 

On one of this feet we went out ona 
jolly roving commission over these sun- 
ny Southern seas 

The moving spirit, and the senior in 
years as well asaffairs nautical, a char- 
acteristic Southern yachtsman, was play- 
fully dubbed “Old Sport.” This was 
not from any gambling proclivities of 
the seemingly prematurely gray and 
grizzled salt, but because of his love for 
the water and his wonderful skill and 
endurance either upon or in it. For 
twenty years he has spent his leisure 
hours upon the wave, and many there 
are who have, literally speaking, “ learnt 
the ropes” from him, and at the same 
time added lustre to the eye, tone to the 
system, and suppleness and strength to 
the body just as he has. The second 
member of the party was the whole- 
souled and genial owner of the yacht, 
whom weshallname “TheCommodore.” 
Then comes one called the “Cincinnati 
Sailor,” and that fitted his case exactly; 
not that he hailed from the Queen City, 
but because he was not well versed in 
nautical ways, and that term being a 
phraseof familiar banter. Anothermem- 
ber was the frisky and effervescent “ O. 
B. Joyful,” who, with the assistance of 
the good-natured Old Sport, was the 
life of the party. 

All told we were indeed a congenial 
company. A fellow-feeling made us 
wondrous kind; the cruise was taking 
us away from the madding crowd, af- 
forded rare possibilities for fun and 
frolic and fresh air, was a long, linger- 
ing, free and easy holiday, and one ca- 
pable of adding new life to every man 
jack of us. 

Our yacht, the Ellen NV., was 45 feet on 
the water-line, 60 feet on deck, 17 feet 
beam, and drew 4% feet of water. She 
’ was a schooner, that is the popular and 
best rig (two masts) for an all-round 
family boat, the divisions of the sails 
making them safer and easier handled 
with less men than a sloop (one mast) 
with its tremendous and heavy main- 
sail. And then, if it should come on to 
blow, instead of heaving to and reefing, 
all that is required is to lower away 
something and keep on with reduced 
canvas as long as sailing is expedient. 

We stepped aboard our trim and tidy 
boat, anchored off the Southern Yacht 


Club-house, at five o’clock. Our hearts 
were as light as those of a troop of chil- 
dren just let loose from school. Each 
member was assigned a locker, and was 
soon busily overhauling and stowing’ 
away his own particular duffle. Guns, 
fishing rods, and an endless assortment 
of tackle were displayed in taking atti- 
tudes round about the cabin, and sea- 
men’s sou’westers, oil coats and Havre 
shirts were laid conveniently away in 
case of wet weather. As we bedecked 
ourselves out in go-as-you-please manner 
and inspected-the sinews of war, we 
were truly in a splendid mood. 

At this juncture Mr. “O. B. Joyful,” 
who, being the most active member of 
the party, had finished his toilet first, 
gave his jaunty, sailor-knot necktie a 
dainty and finishing adjustment with 
thumb and forefinger of the left hand; 
and having settled a rather respectable- 
looking hat down upon his locks with 
both palms, he smiled to himself, threw 
his head back with a “ just-my-fit”’ air, 
and jocularly opened a conversation that 
was just about as profound and wise as 
are those of the average party of pleas- 
ure-seekers enjoying complete surcease 
from business cares. 

“Well, gentlemen,” began O. B. J., 
“here weare,all hunky-dory aboard, and 
our bonny embodiment of buoyant grace 
is impatiently champing her bit, as 
‘twere, waiting for the word to be off;”’ 
and in sing-song voice he added: “O, 
let your hearts be light and free, for 
soon we'll lightly bounding be o’er the 
briny blue billowy. How’s that r 
“ Whose dat ?”’ sarcastically interrupted 
the Old Sport ; “it is safe to wager that 
it don’t belong to you.” 

“ Now, fellows,” interposed the Com- 
modore, ‘you are all pretty well at 
home here; don’t anybody stand on 
ceremony, and all I have to say is, if 
you don’t see what you want, hunt for 
it.” 

The sails were soon set, the Commo- 
dore took his place at the wheel, and 
we “ Heave, ho, Heave hoed,” on the 
windlass until we had pulled up to the 
anchor, when at the cry “ Cables up and 
down, Commodore,” the Commodore 
quickly gave the command, “ Break ’er 
out; up with the jib, and yank that 
mud hook inboard ; lively there.” The 
sails ceased their flapping and bellied 
to leeward, the booms followed to the 
left, the yacht filed away on the star- 
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board tack, and as we slid away, “boom ” 
went a bon-voyage gun from the club- 
house, and “bang” went our parting 
salute bomb as an echo, and we were 
off. Sheets were trimmed, and sheets, 
halyards, and other ropes coiled down 
and made tidy, when the Commodotfe, 
casting his critical eye aloft, sang out, 
“ A couple of you who signed the arti- 
cles with your marks as able-bodied 
seamen, trice up the peak of that fore- 
gaff, and two more of you give hersome 
more centreboard ; move lively there, 
now, and we'll put .up those kites 
directly.” We were off ! 

The nose-pole of the A//en N. was 
pointed directly for the mouth of the 
Tchefuncta River, twenty-two miles to 
the north. The wind was light, about 
southeast, and we sailed along lazily 
with every stitch of canvas set, and had 
soon settled down into comfortable posi- 
tions prepared to enjoy the beauties of 
the declining day. The sun had set, 
blazing red, in all the regal beauty pecul- 
iar to southern latitudes, and the after- 
glow on the southwestern horizon pre- 
sented one of those peerless displays of 
color, a veritable sailor’s delight, a red 
sunset. 

The twilight hour found us mostly 
silent and observant of the splendors of 
sea and sky. Then came the dusk, that 
time in the country when all nature 
sinks to rest; but now upon the broad 
expanse of the dark and silent waters 
the solemnity is infinitely more im- 
pressive and grand to him who loves the 
moods of Nature for herself. As the 
light of day fades, the reposeful waste of 
waters becomes darker in color, grows 
colder looking, seems farther below, and, 
if possible, becomes more quiet and mo- 
notonous still. There is hush and soft- 
nessin the wind. The graceful contour 
of the reaching and rigid sails and the 
gentle ripple of the waters from the 
rudder showed that the wind was still 
constant and that we were moving ; and 
the faint but perceptible pressure on the 
cheek when brought to the proper angle, 
or the cooling of that side of the lip- 
dampened and upheld finger told the 
practiced sailor that the wind was yet 
from the southeast. "T'was but the dying 
breath of the “day breeze” now giving 
way to the night or “land breeze.” One 
puff more, and it was gone. 

“Whew! Good-bye,” said the Old 
Sport, breaking the silence with a long- 


blown breath and making a “shooing” 
motion with the arms in the direction 
of the fallen wind, “but be sure and be 
back in the morning.” 

As the yacht lost all perceptible mo- 
tion and the sails swung inboard and 
lifeless, we roused ourselves from our 
reverie. The Commodore left the steer- 
ing wheel to shift for itself, and the crew 
occupied the next half hour in lunching, 
star-gazing, and importuning and pro- 
pitiating the patron saint of the wind, 
which consisted in “whistling for a 
breeze,” “scratching the mast,” or in 
repeating the superstitious Spanish sail- 
or’s supplication, “ Blow, San Antonio, 
blow !” 

Sure enough, in the next few mo- 
ments a phenomenon true to the teach- 
ing of physical geography took place— 
the night breeze came blowing from the 
opposite direction to which the day 
breeze had gone. Ever so light at first, 
the sheets were trimmed, the great sails 
filed over to the opposite side, the breeze 
came on, and the yacht picked up her 
heels and skipped merrily along, being 
close-hauled on the port tack. The 
anchor was cast just to the eastward of 
the mouth of the Tchefuncta River, and 
all hands turned in. 

We were up early the next morning, 
had breakfast, and taking the two yawls 
the party proceeded on an exploring and 
sketching expedition up theriver. The 
Tchefuncta vies with the St John’s 
River, Florida, in beauty. Anexcursion 
in a steamer across the lake and up this 
narrow stream's bewooded, tangled and 
overhung shores is a very popular day’s 
outing from New Orleans. Our row 
between its umbrageous banks pre- 
sented an ever-changing vista of scenic 
grandeur. It has a typical semi-tropic 
growth, the tall, wide-spreading live- 
oak with the pendant Spanish moss pre- 
dominating. The foliage overhead was 
alive with bird-life ; fish ever and anon 
flashed their white and glistening sides 
tothe sun ; alligators and turtles sported 
in the water or basked on logs in the 
midday sun, and solemn and silent cranes 
were passed standing like sentinels along 
the farther shore. The seclusion re- 
minded one of the catastrophe of Ophe- 
fia, many a spot on the river’s placid and 
shallow shores meriting the lines : 

‘« There is a willow grown aslant a brook 
That shows his hoar head in the glassy stream.” 


Half past eleven, the dinner hour, 
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“THE HAUNT OF DEER AND WILD TURKEY.” 


found us back aboard the yacht, and at 
oneo’clock we said adieu to the romantic 
river and sailed down the lake shore to 
Mandeville. This is one of the most 
popular, north shore pine-woods resorts. 
We went ashore, paid a call or two, and 
at half-past three o'clock sail was made 


and the yacht headed for the north draw 
of the Queen and Crescent Railroad 
bridge. Sailing down through a breezy 
afternoon, with a free sheet and every 
inch of sail pulling its pound, we ap- 
proached the bridge only to find the 
draw closed forrepairs. The yacht was 
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luffed up, and we started to beat down 
close-hauled for the opening at the other 
end of the bridge. At dusk we passed 
through the south draw, just in advance 
of a fleet of working schooners and 
sloops, that every afternoon sail in com- 
pany from New Orleans to the east- 
ward, 

The Zllen N. was put wing-and-wing, 
or dead, before the wind, and sailed on, 
with the red and white lanterns on the 
bridge, the green and red sailing-lights 
of the boats astern, and the fixed red 
lightof Pointe- 


yacht, and as we were in no hurry it 
was thought best to come to anchor for 
the night. Accordingly, the anchor was 
dropped overboard, the sails were furled, 
the anchor light hung up and all hands 
turned in. 

Sail was made an hour before sun-up 
the next morning, and we bowled along 
on our voyage with a spanking southeast 
breeze that was good for seven or eight 
knots an hour. Wesailed by the mouth 
of a narrow pass, the entrance of Lake 
Catherine, extending down to the south 

from the Rigo- 





aux - Herbes’ 
lighthouse on 
the starboard 
quarter look- 
ing cheerful in 
the distance. 
We steered a 
little to the 
south to keep 
off a shallow 
place called 
the “middie 
ground,” and 
withinthenext 
twohourswere 
abreast of the 
lighthouse at 
the westernen- 
trance of the 
Rigolets. The 
Rigolets, 2. ¢., 
passage, is a 
narrow strip of 
water connect- 
ingLakes Pont- 
chartrain and 
Borgne, and is 
nine miles 
long,fromone- 
half to three- 
quarters of a 
mile wide, and 
ninety feet 
deep in some places. Near its western 
end stands Fort Pike, old and deserted, 
but bringing up many memories of the 
past. In olden times, before the rail- 
roads were built, a fine line of steamers 
plied between New Orleans and Mobile. 
When a boat neared this point on the 
route, everybody was on deck to take a 
look at the historic old Fort Pike. 

At about nine o’clock, when half-way 
through the Rigolets, the wind became 
very feeble, and then entirely deserted 
us.. The tide was running against the 
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lets, and also 
upon the same 
side passed an 
opening where 
the Little Rig- 
olets, as it is 
called, branch- 
es off from the 
main stream. 
Almost oppo- 
site, upon the 
north shore, is 
West Pearl 
River, whose 
muddy waters 
spread away 
fromits mouth 
in a_ perfect 
arch ; the line 
between the 
discolored riv- 
er water and 
the dark blue 
of the Rigolets 
is distinctly 
defined, there 
being appar- 
ently noblend- 
ing of the two 
waters. 

Our object- 
ive point this 
morning was 
the Rigolets Rod, Reel and Gun Club- 
house, near the south end of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad bridge. We 
anchored off the club-house and took 
breakfast with several of the club’s 
hospitable members, whom we joined in 
a day’s sport. There are a dozen or 
more of the fishing and hunting clubs 
of New Orleans’ sportsmen located in 
this vicinity. Game is plentiful, and all 
kinds of fishing in both fresh and salt 
water are afforded by lake, lagoon, river 
and bayou. As far to the south as the 
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eye can see is salt marsh, the breeding- 
ground of innumerable waterfowl, and 
a few miles to the north are the haunts 
of deer, bear and wild turkey. In the 
game list, in addition, the product of 
sea, marsh, forest and prairie, are wild 
duck, geese, marsh-hens, rails, wood- 
cock, snipe, grouse, quail, ricebirds and 
papabottes. In fish, all embraced in the 
category—good, gamy and edible ; pom- 
pano, sheepshead, green and speckled 
trout, Spanish mackerel, red fish, red 
snappers, croakers and flounders, are 
abundant ; and the tarpon, king of all 
game fish, are taken. Oysters, shrimps 
and crabs are as numerous as autumn 
leaves inVallombrosa, 

That morning a fzrogue (a boat hewn 
from the trunk of a tree) and the two 
small boats from the “i//en W., after 
being supplied with shrimp bait, were 
rowed away, and ere the sun beamed 
upon the water, had arrived at some 
choice and favorite fishing grounds. The 
Commodore, the Cincinnati sailor, and 
one of our hosts were in one boat and 
crossed the Rigolets to the east, headed 
in the direction of Pearl River proper, 
and bound for Little Lake. ‘Theirs was 
a besetting vision of sheepshead, red- 
fish, bass and perch. The Old Sport, 
than whom it is hard to find a more en- 
thusiastic or expert brother of the angle, 
set off in the pzrogue, with a negro pad- 
dier, across to the north and west, and 
went to Double Bayou. Trout—there’s 
magic in the name !—he deemed the 
only worthy quest. O. B. Joyful and two 
more brothers Izaak manned the third 
boat, resolved to cast their lines in quiet 
places among the reeds, waterlilies and 
duckweed. 

The first boat-load crossed over and 
fished for a while among the stumps of 
an old trestle work, the remains of a 
former railroad bridge that extends out 
from the north shore of the Rigolets for 
an eighth of a mile. The water there 
is thirty or forty feet deep, and the cur- 
rent so strong that boats have to be 
made fast to the spiling, and four and 
five-ounce sinkers are required on the 
fish lines. This is the favorite haunt of 
sheepshead and redfish, which feed on 
the barnacles that encrust the old spil- 
ing. 

The Old Sport found it a good day for 
bites in Double Bayou. Casting ahead 
from his seat in the bow of the pirogue, 
the paddler in the stern, with paddle 


plied upon one side only, slowly and 
noiselessly propelled the craft ahead, as 
straight as an arrow if need be, from 
place to place along the overhanging 
bushes of the shady banks. Before he 
had gone far numerous fish had snapped 
at his live and early morning bait, and 
in two hours’ time he had pulled three 
dozen green trout out from among the 
water grasses. 

Of the three boat-loads the one that 
went to fish along the Rigolets was the 
one that had /¢he tale to tell, when ai. 
had returned for dinner at one o'clock. 
They rowed steadily along the reedy 
edge of the Rigolets some half a mile, 
intending to stop and try their luck 
here and there in any particularly invit- 
ing clump of reeds that in places extend 
out twenty or thirty feet in the quiet 
water along the bank. Their boat had 
just been “staked down” for the first 
time, and all its occupants had not yet 
finished adjusting their tackle, when the 
man in the bow seat uttered the protest: 
“We have made a mistake, there is not 
enough water here to catch a crab in!” 
He cast his line from him with the last 
word. The hook must have fallen right 
in front of a fish’s nose, for the line 
had not reached the bottom, when with 
a whir and a whiz the bobber and about 
twenty feet of line were jerked into the 
reeds, For a quarter of a minute the 
swift fish zigzagged in and out among 
the reeds, tightly winding the line 
around their stalks; then he was still. 
The fisherman that had hooked him 
said that he had lost it, as he could not 
feel it pull any more. The others did 
not think likewise, and one of them 
picked up an oar and pushed the boat 
into the thin reeds, and then caught 
hold of the reeds and pulled the boat 
forward so as to untie the line, and an- 
other commenced to cut down the reeds 
around which the line was tangled, 
while the first reeled it up as it was 
freed. The latter advised his compan- 
ions to cut the line, as whatever it was 
had surely gotten away. They perse- 
vered, however, until one of them, spy- 
ing the exhausted fish, placed the land- 
ing net under it and lifted a ten-pounder 
into the boat. It was a sheepshead and 
proved to be one of the largest ever 
caught in those waters. 

For a quarter of an hour they had 
been considering a proposition to return 
to the club, and were just taking a few 


























parting casts; in fact, one of the party 
was just about to stow away his rod, but 
thinking better of it, he turned his back 
upon the last patch of reeds, and in 
sheer desperation made a mighty throw 
of his line a hundred feet or so out into 
deep water. His hook just had time to 
touch the water, and he had not fully 
recovered his balance after the exertion 
of casting, when a six-foot tarpon snap- 
ped up the bait. It made one lunge and 
a Herculean leap and sprang up fully 
its own length above the water. As 
ever, the largest fish of the day always 
gets away. King Tarpon gave a wicked 
toss of his head, which shook the hook 
from his mouth, and then he dropped 
back into his element. 

Early morning of the third day of our 
cruise found us taking leave of our hos- 
pitable entertainers of Rabbit Island. 
After a day furled, the sails of the Alen 
NV. went up with the rising of the sun, 
and spread abroad their snowy white- 
ness, as beautiful as the outstretched 
pinions of some white-winged dove of 
peace. Before the anchor was tripped 
one of the crew blew a blast on a conch 
shell as a signal for the bridge-tenders 
to open the draw. This use of the conch 
in lieu of a horn is one of the charac- 
teristics of the Rigolets bridges. At all 
hours of the day or night its merry 
music may be suddenly heard as some 
far-off boat signals its approach “ whis- 
tling down the wind.” It sounds not un- 
like a huntsman’s horn, and if one be 
half asleep or dozing on a quiet night, 
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the distant boatman’s blowing might 
set one dreaming of the hunting-field. 

In response to our signal the great 
bridge swung lazily open, with such soft- 
ness and snail like slowness as to make 
one think of the poet who declared 
he could almost see the grass grow. 
The bridge swings from the center, 
there being a passageway on each side, 
and the motive power is furnished by 
men. In the center of the drawbridge 
the three bridgemen could be seen trot- 
ting round and round a turnstile, each 
pushing away at a beam for dear life, 
and looking like children playing “ Ring- 
around-a-rosy ” from the distance. The 
ponderous structure swung away from 
either end of the trestle with measured 
precision. If it did not move as slow 
and precise as the melting of a chunk of 
ice, the abject slowness suggested that 
a barrel of lubricating oil might accel- 
erate matters somewhat. Or better still, 
a steam engine would be the thing to 
make it get a move on and keep pace 
with passing commerce. 

We were, perhaps, a little impatient 
to be off this morning, as we desired to 
reach the end of Pearl River Island at 
the mouth of the Rigolets, to make a 
few casts for fish from deck before the 
sun got too high. 

Once through the bridge we had but 
a few minutes’ sail to the spot where we 
anchored, amid a small fleet of little 
boats, whose occupants were already 
vigorously plying hook and line. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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Though fierce the winter storm-winds shout 
And hurl their shafts in elfish glee, 
And pile the snowdrifts high without, 
Yet here shall Christmas merry be ! 
The holly glistens on the wall, 
The flames leap up the chimney wide, 
And mistletoe from rafters tall 
Breathes forth the spell of Christmas-tide 
As midway o’er the fire-lit space 
Fair Doris stands with troubled air, 
And all a captive Psyche’s grace. 
The bough has caught her 
shining hair, 
And youthful cheeks 
with summer’s 
rose are vying, 
Though round 


the eaves 4 
: . 
the wintry 4 ¢ 
winds are A 
. . YY 
sighing. 
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Anon across the polished floor 
There comes the sound of dainty feet, 
And music’s strains the senses lure 
And hands in lingering claspings meet. 
A whispered word—a startled glance, 
An answer shy—half joy, half pain, 
And in the mazes of the dance 
The same old story told again. 
What though the world in winter’s grasp be 
lying, 
Tis summer here, where youth and love are 
sighing. 
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Ill. 


Around the Yule log’s cheery blaze 

The wiser heads with zest sustain 
The genial sports of other days, 

And live their triumphs o’er again. 
Again the glorious ‘ tally-ho !” 

In fancy bursts upon their ears, 
And fox and hounds and huntsmen go | 

Across the vista of the years. | 
A Nimrod’s fire still burns within, 

Though winter’s snow is on each brow, | 
And he—the mighty ‘‘ whipper-in ”’— 

Stands silent-voiced beside them 
now. 

The hunt is o’er—time’s | 
steady pace | 
is gaining, | 

As Christmas 
lights and 
Christmas fires 
are 
waning. 








* * * * x 
From out the oaken-paneled walls, 
Fair, pictured faces calmly gaze 
On darkened and deserted halls, 
So lately lit by beauty’s rays. 
And through the Storm, a weird, wild 
chorus singing, 
From yonder tower the Christmas bells | 
are ringing. 


* * * * * 
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AMATEUR SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 





“WARE THE BROWN TROUT FOR STOCK. 


HE fact that three of the great railway 
trunk lines, with general offices in the 
City of New York, have systematically 
planted fish in the waters along their 
routes, is the best assurance to anglers that 
the fishing will improve with each season. 
With more practical experience and knowledge 
as to the best fish to be planted and the most 
suitable waters for them, the passenger depart- 
ments of these three roads will accomplish more 
for the benefit of the angling fraternity and in 
economic results to the people at large than 
arises from the not altogether commendable 
and promiscuous methods of the State Fish 
Commissions. The efforts of these roads have 
been mainly in the line of planting the differ- 
ent species of trout—the native brook trout 
(red spotted), the rainbow, and the German or 
brown trout, also having red spots, but of 
greater size and less number than those on our 
native trout. 

The planting of the German trout has been 
found greatly injurious to trout waters. They 
grow to a large size and feed upon the na- 
tive trout; in fact, after a few years, in every 
water where the big ‘‘ Dutchman” is placed the 
brook beauty is annihilated. 
clubs all over the country are ridding their 
waters of the brown trout by every means 
available and greatly regret the planting of 
this large species, which may aptly be called 
the hog of trout waters. Unfortunately the 
passenger departments of the railroads alluded 
to were at first attracted by the speedy growth 
and great size of the brown trout as an adver- 
tising specialty, but the angler soon discrimi- 
nated between the ‘‘six-pound trout” caught 


Private angling | 


in a near-by water and the pound trout not 
advertised, although gifted with more lordly 
game and delicate table qualities than his big 
brother, with huge red spots and overcoat of 
scales. 


FREE FISH FOR STOCk. 


The State Fish Commissions furnish free 
fish under apparently stringent printed regula- 
tions as to the condition of the waters to be 
stocked, which must be adapted to the welfare 
of the fish and be free to the public, an excel- 
lent protection against misuse of the State 
property ; but it is seldom more than a paper 
regulation, which is frequently violated with 
each returning season for distribution of fish 
from the State hatcheries. A written applica- 
tion to the Commissions is alone required, 
when a sworn statement should be insisted 
upon, particularly as to the sources, flow, tribu- 
taries, temperature of the waters and the natu- 
ral supply of food for the intended plant of 
fishes. This error of omission on the part of 
the Commissions leads to violation of the law, 
which explicitly states that fish are not to be fur- 
nished for stocking private waters, For instance, 
an angling club or individual owns the riparian 
rights and strictly enforces them forafew miles 
on both sides of a tributary, say that of the 
Hackensack River; that tributary is one of 
the sources of the river, but along its entire 
route it is posted against trespass and guarded 
by wardens paid by the riparian owners. It is 
not open to the rods of the public, although the 
fish have free range to the lower and free 
waters, but every observant angler knows that, 
as soon as the snow water runs off in the early 
spring, the trout, impelled by spawning instinct, 
leave the lower streams and slowly, but surely, 
make their way totheir spawning beds. Again, 
a riparian owner can, by building dams or 
placing obstructions in the stream, so that a 
depth here and there of five to ten feet is ob- 
tained, corral his trout on his own property 
all the year round, for these fish fall back only 
to get deep water in which to find warmth dur- 
ing the winter months and to escape the danger 
of ice formations during their semi or complete 
hibernating period. If caught in or compelled 
to pass the winters in comparatively shallow 
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waters, trout and black bass have been found 
hibernating in hollow logs along the shores and 
in crevices formed by large rocks in the deeper 
portion of the stream. 

WINTER FISHING THROUGH THE ICE, 

Now is the time for the angler of a correct 
turn of mind to live over again the exploits of 
the past season, and his meditations usually re- 
sult in a forceful determination to repeat, and 
possibly enlarge, the delightful experience of 
his last summer outing. If he is built on what 
is considered by many the proper angling lines 
—‘‘it is not all of fishing to fish ”—he is not apt 
to enthuse over catching fish when the ice-days 
come in and the captured quarry is frozen of 
fins and body at the moment it is lifted from 
the water. Such an angler delights in his 
pastime only when a balmy spring opens up 
and beautifies the environment of the sport. 
But there are others, who are like a fishing en- 
thusiast known to us, that hurls a stone twenty 
feet from the shore on the newly formed ice, 
and fishes through the hole the stone has made, 
by standing on the bank, frostbitten and shiver- 
ing, but complacently handling his twenty-foot 
rod with atiny tom-cod dangling at the hook end 
of the line. Anglers so tempered may now be 
found on every lake within easy reaching dis- 
tance of their homes. They seldom travel far, 
these winter rodsters, to indulge in sport, for it 
is found almost at their doorsteps. 

Every milldam, pond or lake, if of any depth, 
will yield more plentifully than in the summer 
season, at which period fish wander and forage 
for food to the outer limits of range. In win- 
ter, where a depth of fifteen or more feet of 
water exists, the fish gather in the deepest 
holes and are hunger-stricken, taking anything 
with an edible smell about it that may be of- 
fered them. The most enjoyable and health- 
giving method in favor with fishers through the 
ice consists of a score or more of “ tilt-ups” 
(overhanging lure-holders placed at each hole) 
stuck in the ice about one hundred or more feet 
apart, and the fisherman scurries on skates from 
hole to hole as he sees the ‘‘ tilt-ups” tilt to the 
bite of the fish. This vigorous exercise modi- 
fies the icy blasts of the wind, and the wide 
range from tilt-up to tilt-up insures a greater 
catch of fish, necessitating a keen eye anda 
corresponding agility of movement. Another 
and less enjoyable but far more comfortable 
method is to build a board shanty, or use a 
tent, where, housed from the wind and cold, the 
fisherman cuts a hole in the ice and waits, tiger- 
like, with the deadly spear uplifted for the ap- 
proach of the quarry. Anglers living in the 
city of New York or in its vicinity will find 
great results from ice-fishing im Greenwood 
Lake, distant forty-two miles. The barded 
pickerel (unlike the pike with no spots upon 
them) are caught in numbers and of greater 
size than in the spring months, and occasionally 
a black bass may be lured of more than ordi- 
nary weight. But more anon and in detail of 
fishing through the ice in Outinc of February, 

THE PROFIT OF GAME PRESERVATION, 

The heart of the sportsman rejoices as he 
hears the good news of mighty sport from dis- 
tricts in which it appeared, not long ago, that 
fin, fur and feather would be exterminated. It 
is true, there are yet whole districts, once re- 


plete with opportunities for full enjoyment of 
life afield, which nature lavishly provides, still 
given over to barrenness. Where once the 
spring was welcomed as the harbinger of merry 
days with the shotgun, and the autumn was 
welcomed by hunters with rifle on the trail, 
there is, in many parts, now silence and desola- 
tion, Yet the good work is ever moving on, 

What the sporting instinct, unaided, failed to 
secure, self-interest has helped to achieve. The 
railroad, the hotel-keeper and the farmer have 
found it very much to their material interest to 
protect the game and thus insure the attendance 
each year of the devotees of rod and gun, 

The State of Maine, so much patronized these 
years by big-game hunters and fishermen, is a 
pertinent one to illustrate our point, for when 
the summer guests have thinned out, there 
comes on yet another crop of hardy and gener- 
ous sportsmen, who fill the inns of the remote 
districts and yield a golden harvest in once 
desolate places where deer (and guides) abound. 

It is reported, for instance, that in the past 
short season for deer ending December 15th, 
15,000 head of game have fallen to the Nim- 
rods, drawn from all parts of the United States. 
It is scarcely necessary to begin to calculate 
how many hundreds of thousands of dollars 
this fine harvest has set running—the railroads, 
the manufacturer of arms and ammunition, the 
bootmaker, the tailor, the teamster, the packer, 
and the guide—in fact, ‘‘the tinker, the tailor 
and the candle-stick maker,” to quote an old 
nursery rhyme, have all been made busy, merry 
and joyous, by the judicious application of the 
laws of nature, which have been rigidly en- 
forced for the preservation of game. Ovurtinc's 
pages have ever been open to preach these doc- 
trines, alike beneficial to localities and individu- 
als, whether they be participants in the sport 
or participants in the dollars its followers freely 
epend. MARKET HUNTERS. 

The market hunter, that demon of destruc- 
tion who has cleared off whole States, has re- 
ceived a setback in California, the authorities 
of Sacramento having prohibited the exporta- 
tion of game out of the county. The restaura- 
teurs of San Francisco may languish, but the 
true sportsman will rejoice, and the district will 
enjoy its own again. Depredators from far 
away, whose only object is destruction, for their 
own profit, of that which should enrich and 
be enjoyed by the whole community, have no 
rights which with justice they can claim, 

LOCAL RIGHT, 


The question of the right of a locality to pro- 
tect its game against incursions of irresponsible 
and miscellaneous shooters has often been 
tested, but ever maintained. In a recent case 
in Illinois, Judge Kohlsaat laid down some 
—. that might well be more widely 

nown. The appellant did not, indeed, in this 
case deny the State’s right to compel a non- 
resident to take out a license. His contention 
was that, being a member of a sporting club 
owning land in the State, he was a resident, but 
the decision covered a wider field. Judge 
Kohlsaat held that to hunt or kill game was a 
privilege granted by the sovereign authority, 
that property in game lies in the State, and 
that the State has the right to say when, how, 
and by whom it may be killed. 
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THE AUTCMOBILE. 





HISTORICAL OUTLINE OF SELF-PROPELLED MECH- 
ANISMS, PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF 


THIS DEPARTMENT, 


FTER following with special interest 
every useful development of the motor 
vehicle in this and other countries dur- 
ing the past five years, OuviNG per- 

ceives that the time is now at hand when the 
successful adaptation of the automobile to pur- 
poses of pleasure-life may be contidently de- 
clared. No reasonable doubt of this ultimate 
result has existed for two or three years past; 
in fact the index finger of an embryonic but 
vital-growing industry has been pointing 
unmistakably in this direction for nearly a 
decade. 

Previous to 189° and 1899, however, inventors 
and manufacturers of self-propelled carriages, 
‘as arule, either refused outright to recognize 
the popular interest and enthusiasm centered 
about these new forms of independent trans- 
portation, or else they severely limited their 
disclosures to statements of theory or fact, or 
to promises of future performance, not easily 
interpreted by the lay mind, and at times even 

uzzling to those equally skilled in another 
Coonch of the same art. In the light of the 
chaos of failureand success—the former greatly 
predominating—which has characterized all 
stages of automobile development, it is to be 
seriously questioned if the policy of reticence 
so uniformly adopted and rigorously followed 
by the leaders in the mechanical seabeaney has 
not been of the utmost benefit to all con- 
cerned—most of all to the anxiously waiting 
public. 

It is entirely safe to say that in the slow and 
tedious process of bringing out the present 
small number of successful working types, fully 
twenty times as many models have been con- 
structed at great cost, tried with patience, and 
discarded with confidence in the nearness-to- 
hand of something better. The problems pre- 
sented have been first of all for the laboratory, 
then for the factory to solve. The great public’s 
part would have been at best limited to untech- 
nical suggestion and monetary support; the 
former was abundantly supplied—the latter 
was, happily, in a great measure unwanted. 
Thus the _— of rare wisdom, hopefully acted 
by far-sighted tradesmen, enabled an expedi- 
tious succession of experiments to proceed with- 
out interruption or interference. As a result 
there has been saved for use or reference every 
promising fact or feature, and popular faith has 
not been weakened through investments in 
disappointing models. 

The past eighteen months have wrought a 
far-reaching change in all things associated 
withthe automobile. Within that time the cur- 
tain bas been lifted very largely from the lab- 
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oratories and factories of the new industry, and 
public inspection and criticism, as well as pur- 
chase of product, invited. Crudeness and in- 
accuracy of design are mostly wanting, though 
the aspect of awkwardness or cumbersomeness 
at times obtains. As it were in a night, faults 
which the bicycle was years in overcoming 
have been left behind ; and refinements of orna- 
mentation, comfort and convenience, common 
to finest horse-drawn equipages, in the corre- 
sponding models and styles discerned. Skill 
and genius long and well applied have dowered 
them with actual practicability ; and though 
final results in economy and efficiency of mo- 
tive forces are as yet but fairly approximated, 
opportunity and occasion for wide spheres of 
use are afforded. For these the recreative in- 
stinct has long been waiting; by means of 
them the pleasure-searching, tour-making, 
speed-loving sense finds another avenue for its 
rational expression. OvutTING is therefore glad 
to give space in its Records Department—the 
only contemporaneous history of amateur sport 
—to worthy developments and happenings in 
the great coming world of the automobile, and 
will cheerfully lend thereto the force of its pub- 
licity. 
SUMMARIES OF SUCCESSFUL TYPES, 


Articles on the general subject of the motor 
vehicle now and hereafter appearing in this 
magazine contemplate the employment of the 
theories and facts of the mechanical industr 
in so far only as is deemed necessary for neat 
edge and mastery of the various types, and 
for the understanding and enjoyment of all the 
pleasure possibilities they hold. Three very 
broad divisions to-day exist in automobile tran- 
sportation, as follows: (1) passenger vehicles 
for pleasure or business service ; (2) self-propel- 
ling bicycles and tricycles ; (3) heavy vehicles 
for exclusively commercial purposes, common- 
ly called autotrucks. The last class is named 
only that the summaries of types may be here 
complete, calling for no further consideration 
in this department. Classification, from this 
point on, is according to nature of motive 
powers: successful models of passenger vehicles 
being at present propelled by: (1) electricity 
(storage battery systems); (2) hydrocarbons 
(explosion engines); (3) steam (boiler and 
cylinders). 

Besides these there are promises of some 
favorable, perhaps ultimately superior, re- 
sults from compressed and liquid air motors, 
though adaptation of these newer forces to the 
purpose achieved by the first-named three is not 
yet apparent. Carbonic acid gas, gunpowder 
and other powers are simply in the catalogue 
of far-away and doubtful possibilities. Each 
time-proven type has at the present time special 
advantages and disadvantages. To the credit 
of electricity we find: (a) absolute cleanliness; 
(b) absence of noise, smoke and odor; (c) sim- 
plicity and ease of management; (d) no at- 
tention required to power supply until exhaus- 
tion of batteries. Offsetting limitations are 
these : (w) restriction of movement to areas of 
sure electric supply ; (x) length of time required 
for proper re-charging of batteries; (v) rapid 
exhaustion of stored power under severe operat- 
ing conditions ; (z) excessive total weight of 
mechanism of this type. Advantages of hydro- 
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carbon systems: (a) independence of fixed 
power supply; (b) practicability of quick re- 
plenishment of fuel and power ; (c) comparative 
lightness of weight. Accompanying draw- 
backs : (y) presence of more or less noise and 
of some odor; (z) liability of heating motive 
parts and necessity for cooling devices. The 
pro and con of the steam machine are fairly 
wellsummed up whenit is said that this type is 
naturally the most mechanically exact and per- 
fected of all, but that its employment calls for 
the essential presence of boiler, valves, exhausts 
and so following, as well as requiring compara- 
tively more attention for engineering and guid- 
ance. 

The facts which enter into a tabulation of 
the advantages and disadvantages of motor 
vehicle types are so many and so diverse in 
character as to render it impossible to strike an 
average between them, or even to formulate sat- 
isfactory premises for point-and-point compari- 
sons. In fact, the practical difficulty of ar- 
ranging acceptable standards for the judging 
of performance has somewhat handicapped the 
competitive sport, and the problem has yet to 
be in a great measure solved. The tendency 
in the industry is to develop and perfect each 
promising type with little or no reference to 
any other; and toaim for economy and efficiency 
of motive force and simplicity of construction 
and of operation, while eliminating or reducing 
to a minimum features now admittedly unfa- 
vorable to widest use. The next two or three 
years will show considerable progress in these 
directions insomuch that electricity, the hydro- 
carbons and steam may reasonably be consid- 
ered permanent sources of propelling power 
for automobiles. 

No note was made in the preceding para- 
graph of comparative first costs, or of the va- 
rious expenses of operation. These omissions 
were intentional, for the reason that such de- 
tails have no essential place in the primary 
question of practicability, concerning princi- 
pally the taste and purchasing capacity of the 
public. Furthermore, the numerous data neces- 
sarily considered under the headings of ‘‘ costs” 
and ‘‘ expenses of operation ” require a separate 
article for their comprehensive treatment. 

LANDMARKS OF PERFORMANCE, 

During 1899 the automobile was favored with 
more special opportunities to prove its adapta- 
bility, power, speed and endurance, and, in fact, 
its all-around worth, than were afforded in all 
the years before. In Europe, especially in 
France and Belgium, tournaments and road 
competitions have been held at frequent inter- 
vals since 1895, but in this country acomplete 
list of public tests would be but a short one. On 
November 28, 1895, the 7zmes-Herald contest 
was brought off at Chicago, followed in May, 
1896, by the meng tegen Magazine race up 
the Hudson River from New York to Irvington, 
both of which were won by the Duryea type of 
gasoline-propelled carriage. 1897 and 1898 gave 
nothing of special record value in this connec- 
tion. By the beginning of 1899, however, the 
vast multiplication of types gave rise to new ri- 
valries, and the motor bicycle and tricycle for 
track racing and pacing purposes appeared. 
The season’s sport opened as usual in France. 
As early as January 26th the Perigord chal- 
lenge road race was run from Paris to Rouen 


and back, a total distance of 132% miles. Gi- 
rardot, one of the four starters. was the first to 
reach the turning point, which he did in 2h, 
18m., finishing in the lead in 4h. 26m. for the 
entire distance, an average of nearly thirty miles 
per hour, not allowing for twenty minutes’ 
necessary stops. The winner’s machine was a 
Panhard-Levassor petroleum vehicle, weighing 
1,600 pounds, driven by an eight horse-power 
four-cylinder motor. The same machine fin- 
ished well up in the list in the Paris-Amster- 
dam road race. 

The sport in the United States did not begin 
until late summer. On September 4th a five- 
cornered contest for 25 miles between teams of 
motor cycle riders was held at Manhattan 
Beach cycle track, the competing teams being 
Fournier and D’Outrelon, Waller and Steenson, 
Stinson and Stafford, Ragan and Caldwell, 
and Judge and Miller. This last pair were 
mounted upon a Jaillu machine (French), fitted 
with a De Dion motor, the rest upon Orient 
machines(U.S.A.). Miller and Judge finished 
first in 39:58, Stinson and Stafford second in 
41:17 2-5, and Caldwell and Ragan third in 
42:30 3-5. The following are the times made in 
this contest, being American records for motor 
cycles from two miles to the finish : 





Miles. Time. Miles. Time. 
Rowen: <xnsedatcesns 1326 2-5 13.6 20:21 I-f, 
2.. oe 3°07 3°5 14-. ++ 22300 3°! 
3° 4:40 I-55. + 23:37 
4° 5:14.45 16. ee 25313 4°5 
Se. 774545 17 + 26252 2-5 
Ooeeees 9:19 3°35 18 .... 28:28 3-5 
Woueseesnneseseesen 10:53 19 30:06 2-5 
Br Sk sheweeesewss. <0 12:27 20 31243 1-5 
Q.- ss cccececccceees 13°59 4°5 21 33:20 1-5 
ined Knncecrecenss 15:33 45 22 34°56 4°5 
2. ORT Te ert er 17:06 23 136 
BDecsecccececrcacere 18243 24 38:17 3-5 
2 39:58 





The ‘ Tour de France.’ ‘ 1,428-mile contest 
promoted by Ze Matzn, of Paris, run in Octo- 
ber, was won by René de Knyff, who covered 
the entire distance in 44h. 44m. gs., his best 
time being from Cobourg to Paris, 192 kilo- 
meters in 188 minutes. His mount was a 
Panhard - Levassor 16 horse - power vehicle. 
Girardot was second in 49h. 30m., and Chasse- 
loup-Laubat third in 49h. 36m. Charron, the 
previous long-distance champion of France, 
was obliged to abandon the race on account of 
unexpected trouble with his vehicle. 

Other triumphs of the automobile, such as 
the speed contest of the Winton hydro-carbon 
motor from Cleveland, O., to New York, the 
ascent of Mount Washington by the Stanley 
steam wagon, and so. following, will receive 
attention in the next article of this series. 


AUTOMOBILE NEWS NOTES. 

Eighty-five motor-driven carriages entered 
Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, in October last. 

An exhibition of automobiles and _ bicycles 
will be held at Madison Square Garden, Bor- 
ough of Manhattan, during the week beginning 
Monday, January 22d, 1900. 

Several American railway lines are experi- 
menting with motor-driven inspection cars. 

Uniformity of rules for the government of 
automobiles are being formulated by the can- 
tons of Switzerland. 

Self-propelling fire apparatus is the prom- 
ise of the near future in the leading cities of 
the United States, one now being in use in 
Boston. VRIL, 
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N the interregnum betwixt high summer and 
winter Lakewood holds a unique position. 

Its situation on the belt line of two zones 

of temperature insures that whatever may 

be the deterrent conditions in the North, 
and however premature it may be to go to the 
extreme South, there will be suitable conditions 
within its borders. Lakewood is indeed an oasis 
on which those who toiled through the heat and 
burden of the summer mav meet with perfect 
assurance and try conclusions yet once again 
ere the stern hand of a Northern winter bars 
the road to outdoor sports. So it has come to 
pass that every year the gathering of the clans 
at Lakewood has become more marked, and we 
have to look upon its fall tournament as the 
sifting- -out place in the final settlement of the 

year's scores 
This year has been no exception to its pred- 
ecessors in this respect, except that, to use 
a commonplace, it has been ‘‘ more :so,” for this 
year the greater number of the prominent play- 
ers have gathered at it to play their trying-out 
games and bid good bye to tee and green for 
“— a day. 

o year ‘that has gone before has seen such 

a pune. and never before has the glorious 
uncertainty of golf been more sharply defined. 


‘In proof of the former, it is only necessary to 


say that among the contestants were such 
doughty champions as H. M. —_ Find- 
lay S. Douglas, W. J. Travis, F. Menzies, 
I. T. Burden, James A. Tyng, A. " Dwight, ie 
G. Thorpe and A. A. Robbins, and in proof 
of the latter, that Harriman, who carriedall be- 
fore him, from the Garden City contests in the 
spring to the championship at Chicago, not 
only failed to qualify in the first sixteen, but 
also failed to win even the Consolation Cup, 
and that Douglas, who failed to maintain his 
championship and missed other honors, but 
always by the closest margin, carried everything 
before him at Lakewood ina manner that more 
than justifies the estimate of his friends that he 
is. accidents notwithstanding, entitled to the 
premier rank in golf. 

Yet another seeming anomaly was made ap- 
parent in the defeat of W. J. Travis, whose 
perseverance and brilliance for two years have 
made his name asynonym for success. Covered 
with trophies won on a hundred fields against 
the best players of the two years, he must, we 
think, notwithstanding his eclipse at Lake- 
wood, be placed high on the roll of honor, and 
no player ever worked harder for or more de- 
served the niche which he has attained. 

The details of the Lakewood tournament, 
played December ist, 2d and 3d, reduced to 
mere figures, read tame beside the brilliant 
spectacle they were in actual performance, yet 


to those who read with discrimination and with 
a golfer’s memory, they are rich in lessons, 
The sixteen who qualified in the medal play 
round were : 
W. J. Travis, Oakland— 
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I. T. Burden, jr. Newport— SE ae 
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nap he second day, F fiday, was medal play, and 
in the first round 

J. Gordon Douglas, Oakland, beat Charles S. Ran- 
som, Albany Country, 4 up and 2 to play; James A. 
Tyng, Morris County, beat L. TI’. Pratt, Nassau Coun- 
try.5 up and 4toplay; R.C. Watson, Jr., Westbrook, 
beat PaulA. Proal, Ardsley +7 up and 5 to play; Find- 
lay S. Douglas, Fairfield, beat C. M Hamilton, Baltus- 
rol, 1 up; F. W. Menzies, St. Andrew’s, beat I. T. Bur- 
den, Jr., Newport, 3 up and1toplay; John Morehead, 
Jt ‘Pittsburg, beat Amos T. Dwight, Yale, 2 up and 
1 to plav; F. P. Kimball, Lakewood, beat A. E. Hed- 
strom, Buffalo, 4 up and 2to play: A. M. Robbins, St. 
— beat Walter J. Travis, Oakland, 2 up andr 
to play 

Inthe second round Gordon Douglas beat Tyng, : 
upand1toplay; Findlay Douglas beat Watson, 1 up 
(20 holes); Menzies beat Morehead, 5 up and 4 to play; 
Kimball beat Robbins, 1 up. 


On Saturday Findlay S. Douglas beat Gor- 
don Douglas and Kimball beat Menzies. The 
cards were : 

Findlay Douglas........ “64 





5 45 § 3% 3-39 
Gordon Douglas........ 47665 § 6 § 5—4 
Findlay Douglas........5 6 6 5 5 4 2 4 4—41—80 
Gordon Douglas ..... 66 4 4 6 * * * *_2f—~75 

*Byes not played. 
Kimball 44564 5 6 4 6—4 
Menzies.... 0 55 5 § 5% § S..3 (O——s 
Kimball.... as 7 6 ‘ 4 4 4 4 4—42—86 
MIGNTICS 6 wssees dessicees 66 4 6 6 4 5 4—45--90 


This left Doulas and Shiiiin in the finals, 
and in the result Douglas won easily, as the 
following figures testify, 6 up and 5 to go. 


SOUND eee scdescs Samus 446 5 464 4 5—4 
Kimball.es.20s eecececece 5 6 35 665 § 5-46 
DOURIEBs cscciccsccce eos 6 5 5 * * * F #906 
Ss kccrssctcesecencs 5776 * * * # #954, 
*Byes not played. ALBION, 
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THE ESTABLISHMENT OF JUNIOR CHAMPIONSHIPS. 


HE new season opens with brighter pros- 
pects for athletics than have been in 
view for many seasons. 

Never have the officers of the Ama- 
teur Athletic Union taken a step which 
is likely to prove so beneficial to the induce- 
ment of athletics among the younger classes 
and the novices as their decision to introduce 
imto their championship }rogramme ‘junior 
championships.” Great credit is due to Secretury 
Sullivan, of the Amateur Athletic Union, at 
whose suggestion this change was first brought 
up. The officers of the association have 
adopted the new plan of junior championships 
with the object of reviving interest in the small 
clubs and schools. Many a man who earns his 
junior championship will be so encouraged by 
his success that he will keep up his training 
with the hope of doing something in the senior 
event ; whereas, if it were not for these junior 
contests he would give up all hope of entering 
where he would stand little chance among the 
well-known cracks. He must be encouraged to 
train, and the junior championships will un- 
doubtedly work wonderful results in this direc- 
tion. The new plan is to hold the senior and 
junior championships on the same day. The 
junior events will be held in the morning, and 
the winners in these classes can, if they wish, 
compete in senior events in the afternoon. No 
man who has ever won a championship event is 
eligible for the junior competitions, 


‘* ROUNDERS" IN ATHLETIC CONTESTS. 


The action of the annual meeting of the Ama- 
teur Athletic Union, held November 2oth, was 
far-reaching in formulating amendments in- 
tended to restrict the aggregation into one or 
more clubs of prominent athletes wherever 
they may have first appeared. The deterrent 
effect of this policy, which had become notori- 
ous in one or two of the wealthier and more 
active clubs, has become marked. That its 
effect must be baneful to the general progress 
of athletism was generally recognized. That it 
was lawful, there is no gainsaying. The re- 
strictions imposed upon contestants hereafter 
may or may not be ultimately successful ; they 
appear on the surface to be likely to be in the 
main effective. If they are not, there is un- 
doubtedly so widespread an intention to prevent 
‘‘rounders,” that future and more stringent 
regulations are assured. 

The main points of the reform are (1) that 
no athlete shall (without first obtaining con- 
sent) be allowed to compete from any club in 
case he has within one year competed as a 
member of any club in the union, nor (2) shall 
he be eligible to compete as a member of any 
club in the territory unless he shall have 
resided within the territory at least four months 
previously. 


The prospect of this beneficent legislation 
taking immediate effect, however, is to some ex- 
tent postponed by a provision that it shall not 
apply to any undergraduate who shall have been 
elected to membership of any club prior to No- 
vember 20, 1899, so long as he remains an 
undergraduate. However, the spirit of the 
new laws is right, and the official recognition 
of the evil valuable. 

ANOTHER RESTRICTION. 

Another restriction tending to purity in ath- 
letics is the removal of the clause in the constitu- 
tion which permitted ainateurs to play profes- 
sionals in baseball, basket-ball or football. But 
here again the peculiar circumstances of college 
sports compelled a modification, and the reform 
was only possible on the understanding that the 
union would recognize as amateurs all the men 
endorsed by the Intercollegiate A. A. A. 
whether they had played against professionals 
or not. The time is not ripe for more than this. 
It is the official recognition of the right path to 
follow that we must rejoice in; the rest will 
follow in due season. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE CROSS*COUNTRY CHAMPIONSHIP. 

The first annual championship meeting of the 
Intercollegiate Cross-country Association was 
held at Morris Park, N. Y., November 18th. 
Representatives of Cornell, Yale, Pennsylvania, 
Columbia, and Princeton participated. Un- 
fortunately Harvard declined, owing tothe short 
time allowed for training long-distance run- 
ners, We hcpe, however, next year to see 
Harvard take her place among the other candi- 
dates for championship honors at this meeting. 

The course was laid over the regular steeple- 
chase ground, inside the race track ; and in the 
five circuits, a distance of six and one-third 
miles was covered. There were eight jumps to 
a circuit, including a water and two Livetpools. 
The three-foot hedge in front of the water 
jump was removed, which left it a comparative- 
ly easy obstacle of about ten feet. 

Just before the men lined up a drizzling rain 
set in which lasted for about the first ten min- 
utes of the race. This did not tend to make 
the going any too pleasant, and the perform- 
ance of J. F. Cregan, of Princeton, who won 
the individual honors, was, therefore, all the 
more creditable, for he lowered the previous 
record for the course by more than minute, 
covering the distance in the excellent time of 
34 minutes 5 2-5 seconds. 

Team honors went to Cornell, which certain- 
ly had in the field a first class cross-country 
quartet. Their point score was 24; Yale came 
second with a score of 32, Pennsylvania third, 
50, and Columbia fourth, with 77 points to their 
credit. 

At the start, Berry and Sweet, of Cornell, 
set the pace and continued in the lead up to the 
completion of the first round, with Cregan and 
Grant some fifteen yards behind. Sweet led at 
the second lap, but Cregan had come up to sec- 
ond place, and Grant and Berry were close be- 
hind, This order continued throughout the 
third lap. Toward the end of this lap Cregan 
and Grant had left Berry and had overtaken 
Sweet. From this on, the race for first honors 
lay between Cregan andGrant. In the last half 
mile Cregan began to 4raw away from Grant, 
and running the last three hundred yards in 
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beautiful style won from the Pennsylvanians by 
a good hundred and fifty yards. Grant finished 
a hundred yards ahead of Sweet. Smith, of 
Yale, had worked his way up to fourth place. 

One of the most exciting features of the race 
was the finish for place between Berry and 
Torrance, of Cornell, and Waldron, of Yale ; 
fifty yards from the finish all three were abreast, 
but the Cornell men outran their opponent ona 
fine spurt. The following is a summary of the 
order of finish and the times: 





Time. 
Position. Name and College. M. S, 
zs. Jonna fF. Cregan, Princeton.......cisesca.s.. 34 05 2-5 
e. Alexander Grant, U. of P.....00.;. 34 40 
3: As De SWESL, COPMOI. ..06cccssee create iNep ies 35 12 
PA Oy) DO RG ee ee 32 1-5 
GS BOs POET, COPMO i ceeccescecinccsens 35 59 
6, G.C. Torrance, Cornell....ccccieess .o5.s 5 59195 
9, We do: WEIGTON, VRIC ...csecs . cswevens +36 00 
8. i BM, POrPY, PRIBOBEOR 6 001s «.<55i9:0:0:0650:0:4.0<1008 36 «14 
Gy Be Wi ois snieenc sce scasdsieessiccceissi 36 14 1-5 
BO, Wer Fe SILO WERT ys COPNGN s oc%iscecsicvieiesasnne 36 36 
Bis De OP resco sstccesesnsveseucave 36 43 
BOs Be EOS ONG a cede eceds, osseveavessure 36 47 
BO We he POs WOO o scans. sissdsievdeceasen dens 36 «sr 
54, So BB. CRICTONGON, VAle:oic.c.cces 5: ceases 36 56 
1s. (Gs. A. Chamberlain, Princeton............. 37. «15 
BG. Te Bee I OE Piivencicccesescccsenes 37. 18 
$7. J.C, Caldwell, ConmniDic.c. osc seces ccccinses 37 26 
MB) Ms. POT RUIGL, WOlOncsscsiensses oss aaees 37. 281-5 
ao. G. C. Atkins, Columbia.......cccccccsccees 37 29 
ao; 1.5, THUrston, COMmaiDia. ....6565 cesecsese 37. «57 
OR OT SS UR reer eceer 38 05 
az. H.D. Mosenthal, Columbia................ 38 11 
23. L. Juliand, Cornell. ....cccccccccse owns 39-28 
S64. Joris SUONGIMy U. OF P.. .ccccceiecesececsccne 39 «58 
Se J.C. Davis, COP vscscscceses rere ce 40 02 
26. . G. Climenson, U. of P........ Pi pewatincte 40 25 
27. E. A. Mechling, U. of P........ seawsien sewhk 630 


A, A. U, TEN-MILE CHAMPIONSHIP. 


The ten-mile championship of the A. A. U. 
was run off under the auspices of the Knicker- 
bocker A. C. at their indoor meeting, held at 
Madison Square Garden, November 30th. 

The increased interest in long-distance run- 
ning was clearly shown by the fact that no less 
than twenty-eight starters came out for the 
long-distance championship, 

G. W. Orton, who has become famous as a 
long-distance and steeplechase man, won the 
championship with ease, notwithstanding the 
fact that he had as companions such well-tried 
men as ‘‘ Dick” Grant, McGirr and Kennedy. 
Orton went to the front at the start and was 
closely followed all through the race by Grant. 
In the last lap Orton set out in splendid form, 
and came to the tape fifteen yards in front of 
Grant, having covered the ten miles in 57min. 
28sec. McGirr was third, about a lap behind, 

The feature which was next in importance to 
the long run was the remarkable sprinting of 
A. F. Duffey, of Georgetown University. He 
equaled the record in the sixty-yard handicap, 
and, although giving long starts, finished a dead 
heat in the final. In the run-off the handicap 
man beat him by six inches. 

A summary of the events follows: 

Ten-mile run, A. A. U. championship—Won_ by 
George W. Orton, Toronto Lacrosse and A. A.; Dick 
Grant, Cambridgeport Gymnasium and A. A., 2; T. J. 
McGirr, New York A. C.,3; R. W. Kennedy, Star 
C.,4; C. L. Brady, Xavier A. A.,5; C. Maher, Stam- 
ford, 6. Time, 57m. 28s. 

60-yard run, novice—Final heat won by W. Delgado, 
New York City; A. Weygand, Jr., Union Settlement 
A. C.,2; D. C. Harvey, Pearl River A. A., 3. Time, 7s. 

44o-yard run, for schoolboys, scratch-Won by F. A. 
Breslin, St. Bartholomew A. C.; H. E. Taylor, Ballin 
High, 2; I. I. Levine, Morris High, 3. Time, 60 3-5s. 

880-yard run, handicap—Won by H. Arnold, Union 
Settlement A. C., 48yds.; A. Mackenzie, Jr., Shamrock 


Harriers, ssyds., 2; G. T. Fitzgerald, Star A. C., 36yds., 
3._ Time, 2m. 5 2-58, : 

Putting 16 pound shot, hanoicap—Won by Dr. Rob- 
ert P. Froehlich, unattached, roft., with an actual pu 
of 35ft. 24%in.; L. E. Fuerbach, West Side Y.M.C.A., 
7ft.,2; R. J. Sheridan, Pastime A. C., 6%4ft.,3. 

Running high jump, handicap—Won by ey S. Jones, 
New York University, 2in., with an actual jump of 
6ft ; W. L. Drummond, Pastime A. C., 6in.,2; J. Kra- 
kauer, Alliance A. C., 8in., 3. 

One-mile run, handicap—Won by A. Mackenzie, Jr., 
Shamrock Harriers, rooyds.; W. H. Christie, Fourth 
Regiment A. A., 8s5yds., 2; D. J. Donovan, Xavier A. A., 
soyds., 3. Time, 4m. 40 35S. 

60-yard dash, handicap—Final heat a dead heat be- 
tween A. F. Duffey, Georgetown University, scratch, 
and W. S, Edwards. unattached, 13ft. ; John C. Doyle, 
Brooklyn A. C.. 16ft., 3. Time, 6 2-5s. Edwards won 
the run-off for first prize in 6 2-s5s 

440-yard dash, handicap—Final heat won by H. Ar- 
nold, Union Settlement A. C., 28yds.; G. Meckel, Union 
Settlement A. C., 35vds.,2; F. J. Falk, West Side Y. 
M. C. A., 32yds., 3. Time, 53s. 

Throwing 56-pound weight for height, scratch— 
Won by D. O'Connell, New West Side A. C., with reft. 
6in.; J. McCarthy, Pastime A. C.,2; R. J. Sheridan, 
Pastime A. C., 3. 


NEW ENGLAND CROSS-COUNTRY CHAMPIONSHIP, 


The annual New England ten-mile cross- 
country championship was held under the aus- 
pices of the Cambridgeport Gymnasium Asso- 
ciation, Nov. 30th. D.C. Hale, of Brown Uni- 
versity, won, in 56 minutes and 18 3-5 seconds, 

Hale had the race well in hand throughout, 
and finished two hundred and fifty yards in the 
lead, Sullivan was a hundred yards in front of 
Clifford, who was three hundred yards ahead 
of A. L. Blakemore ; A. McDonald was well in 
the rear. Theorder and times of the first three 
men were as follows : 

1. D. C. Hale, Brown University, 56m. 18 3-5s. 


2. B. Sullivan, Highland A. C., 56m. 45s. 
3. W. Clifford, Worcester, 56m. 58s. 


CROSS-COUNTRY RUN—YALE-CORNELL. 


The first dual cross-country contest between 
Yale and Cornell was held at Ithaca, N. Y., 
December 2d. The course was laid over coun- 
try east of Ithaca and a distance of six and 
three-quarter miles was covered. The day was 
almost perfect for cross-country work, but the 
going was a little heavy owing to recent rains. 
‘The teams consisted of five men each, and by 
the system of scoring adopted, the first man 
home scored ten points. The Cornell team won 
by ascore of 36 points to 19, thus proving that 
they are, as a team, capable of keeping up to 
the excellent work exhibited by them in the 
Intercollegiate championships. Captain Sweet, 
of the Corne!l] team, made the best time, finish- 
ing in 38 minutes 36 seconds, a hundred yards 
ahead. 

The Cornell men finished in good condition, 
but some of the Yale team were badly used up. 
The country was more hilly than they are accus- 
tomed to. Captain Adams, of Yale, was taken 
with cramps early in the race, but managed to 
finish. 

The following is the order of finish: 


Time 
Score. Runner. Team. M.S. 
10s «ccs WECE........ Corneics <...0< eidinisinscieaeela 38:36 
Queene SIMON sie:a.ci ces Male as ceca Red aeee washer ate 38:54 
Bisrcisss Torrance..... Cornell........ Gydsneehieueve 4ort5 
eee Lp ae Cornell....... Edcisieaewienswesie 40:21 
Goccee BETTY voce. bac MOE Keicc ccs bversecaneenee 40:31 
Scvces ce StlCOW POPs cc cCOPHlliccccese <ssecseee. ce 40333 
bexaves WIE 5 ora Bilin ccinieticdwsitienteice cadens 40:38 
eee eee Sf ae Weadcaeveas 43:21 
Siskawe BAECS eis. 6 6.006 WG ss ceiccs er e0eeerese 45°55 
Ti.s 6's: sAMOMINS. 606-0: SD le ae iariaeaisient tha canonidos 


+ 50:57 
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MAGIC PHOTOGRAPHS. 


The magic photograph is almost as old as 
photography itself, and yet there are many, es- 
pecially the younger photographers, that do not 
know how much fun may be got from it during 
the Christmas times. 

Here is one method that will afford amuse- 
ment for a whole evening: Print on any good 
silver paper from a lot of portrait negatives, 
both male and female. Without toning, fix and 
wash well, and then immerse in a solution of 
mercuric chloride, corrosive sublimate, till the 
image disappears, and dry. Before fixing, it is 
necessary to privately mark the prints, so that 
the male shall be known from the female. 
Then make something like a book the leaves 
of which are of white blotting paper, and be- 
fore going to the party see that they are 
moistened with a solution of hyposulphite of 
soda. 

Thus equipped, when the time comes, as- 
sume the roll of a seventh son of a seventh son, 
and offer to show those present the he or she 
that istobe. Produce the prints, holding them 
like a pack of cards, and let each draw one, tak- 
ing care that the males draw from the female, 
and vice versa. Perhaps it is better to let only 
one draw at a time, so as to prevent fingering 
the cards. Then, opening the book, ask the 
holder of the card to place it between the leaves, 
and to place his or her hand on it while you 
say any rigmarole that occurs to you, taking 
care that it is long enough to give the hypo 
time to reproducethe image. ‘This will be ofa 
sepia color, and to those who do not know the 
trick a source of both wonder and amusement. 


ORTHOCHROMATIC PHOTOGRAPHY. 


The most timely article in recent photo- 
graphic literature is that on this subject in 
the Photo-Minzature. 1 have long wondered 
why it is that photographers continue to em- 
ploy an admittedly imperfect plate when one 
that is very much more perfect is offered at the 
same price. The ordinary plate does not reach 
much above the F line of the spectrum, the 
blue-green ; and the luminosity of the colors 
above that, is represented only bythe white light 
reflected from them ; while the orthochromatics 
of several makers at least, reach quite up to the 
B or the red. 

It is true that for the best results with those 
plates they should be employed in conjunction 
with a color-screen ; but surely that is no reason 
why the next best, which, without it, is very 
much better than what can be got on an ordi- 
nary plate, should not be secured. 

I shall return tothe subject in a future record, 
and, in the meantime, recommend my readers 
to study the article in Wznzature. 
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ANOTHER NEW METHOD OF COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


British photographers have been for some 
time in a state of expectancy regarding a new 
method of color photography, or, more cor- 
rectly, a new method of coloring photographs, 
which, as usual, was to put all its predecessors 
in the shade ; and equally, as usual, when seen 
in the light of the patent specification, the per- 
formance falls short, very far short, of the 
promise. 

Vicot is the name by which the new printing 
paper is to be known, and it seems to belong to 
the bromide or velox family, the difference be- 
tween it and its kind being the fact that by 
the application of two colorless solutions the 
prints may be colored to various shades of 
blue and red. The following extract from the 
patent specification will show the nature of the 
invention, and that tinting rather than color- 
ing, in the ordinary acceptation, is the actual 
result : 

‘*Boil one ounce of litmus in six ounces of 
water till it is dissolved, and when cold filter. 
This is to be added to the sensitive emulsion 
with which the paper or other surface is to be 
coated, in about the proportion of forty to 
sixty, the depth of the tints subsequently ob- 
tained depending on the proportion of litmus 
solution to emnlsion. The emulsion is to be 
applied and the photograph produced in any 
of the ordinary ways; and the whoie or any 
part thereof may at once be changed to red or 
blue, the former by a five per cent. solution of 
citric acid, the latter by a solution of the same 
strength of caustic soda, applied by a camel- 
hair brush or other suitable means.” 

THREE-COLOR PROJECTION, 

The specification of Friese Green's English 
patent for his novel method of color projection 
from one negative and one positive, has been 
published; and if it be all that he claims, it will 
be one of the wonders of the time. 

Briefly, a suitable orthochromatic plate is ex- 
posed in an ordinary camera through an ordi- 
nary lens. Before or behind the lens is caused 
to revolve a transparent disk, divided into three 
colored sectors, red, green and blue-violet, the 
sectors being arranged in size so as to give 
uniformity in photographic action, the green, 
according to the statement, being half the size 
of the red, and the blue-violet very much less 
than the green. Mr. Green prefers to make 
the disk inthe form of a cell, divided by rubber 
radial lines, and filled with suitable solutions, 
but it is evident that it may be made of suit- 
able colored glass. The disk is caused to re- 
volve by a cord, pulley and crank, or by a suit- 
able coiled spring. 

The negative thus produced is said to be a 
suitable colored record, and a positive printed 
from it in the ordinary way, when shown in the 
lantern, with a similar disk before or behind 
the lens, will appear on the screen in all the 
colors of nature, 

Of all the various three-color methods, this 
is surely the simplest, and if it answers the 
purpose, as I see no reason to doubt, and such 
disks become articles on sale, as they then sure- 
ly will, the days of uncolored slides will soon 
be things of the past. 

Dr. JoHN NICOL, 
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YACHTING, 


N interesting class next season will be 
the new one-design cutters being built 


by the Herreshoffs. Four are already 

well advanced, it is reported, their own- 

ers being W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr., H. P. 
Whitney, August Belmont and E. D. Morgan. 
Their dimensions are given as 104 feet long 
over all, 70 feet on the load water-line, 19 feet 
6 inches beam and 14 feet draught, 

Commodore J. Pierpont Morgan on Novem- 
ber 17th transferred to the New York Yacht 
Club the property on the north side of West 
Forty-fourth street, 370 feet east of Sixth ave- 
nue, with plot 75 feet by 100.5 feet, for a nomi- 
nal consideration. The stamps on the deed 
show the vaiue of the property to be $148,000. 
This is the site on which the new club-house is 
being built. There has been much delay on 
the structure, owing to strikes and the failure 
of contractors to fulnlt their agreements. It is 
hoped, however, that the house will be opened 
before the next yachting season begins. 

Mr. Dixon Kemp, yachting editor of the 
London /ze/d, an author of several able yacht- 
ing books and a designer of many fine pleasure 
craft, died in London on November 21st at the 
age of 60. He came to this country in Mr. 
Ashbury’s schooner Camérza, and reported the 
international race for his paper. He _ estab- 
lished the Yacht Racing Association of Great 
Britain in 1875, and two years later he founded 
Lloyd's Yacht Register, an invaluable publi- 
cation. In 1873 he published ‘* Yacht and 
Boat Sailing.” He was also the author of 
‘‘Yacht Designing,” a scientific volume of 
great popularity, ‘‘An Exposition of Yacht 
Sailing Rules,” published last year, and he left 
passing through the press a ‘‘ Handbook for 
Yachtsmen.” He was an associate of the Insti- 
tute of Naval Architects, and for many years 
was Secretary of the Yacht Racing Association. 
He was the recipient some time ago of a hand- 
some testimonial in cash from his many ad- 
mirers. Hediedin harness. Although one of 
the best authorities on British yachting the 
cable despatch which told of his death gave his 
name as Dixon Kent. Such is fame! 

There will be no race this year for the Can- 
ada’s Cup, the time for challenging having ex- 
pired. Thecup, after being held for duty by 
the United States Customs officials, was exhib- 
ited at Rochester, and finally forwarded to the 
Chicago Yacht Club, which now holds it. The 
Royal Canadian Yacht Club met on November 
11th, but, contrary to expectation, took no 
action with regard to the Cup. They elected 
the following Sailing Committee: F. J. Camp- 
bell, W. H. Parsons, G. A. Macrae, Aimilius 
Jarvis, J.S. McMurray, F. M. Gray and J. W. 
Rutherford. 


At the annual meeting at Chicago, on No- 
vember 11th, of the Lake Michigan Y. A., the 
following officers were elected: President, W. 
R. Crawford, Chicago Y. C.; Vice-President, 
Alex. Mather, Milwaukee Y. C. ; Secretary, H. 
P. Finney, Chicago Y. C.; Treasurer, W. S. 
Bougher, Columbia Y. C. 

The Jamaica Bay Yacht Club has elected the 
following officers: Commodore, H. F. Hewlett; 
Vice-Commodore, Ben. F. Daley ; Rear-Com- 
modore, Oscar M. Lipton ; Fleet Captain, L. R. 
Jaeger ; Treasurer, M. H. Cristopher ; Record- 
ing Secretary, Charles P. Daley; Financial 
Secretary, A.C. Cristopher. The club's affairs 
are prosperous, 

Lake Geneva has been chosen for the next 
annual regatta of the Inland Lakes Yachting 
Association, the date of the regatta being 
fixed for the last two weeks in August. 

The Knickerbocker Yacht Club has purchased 
the grounds at College Point which it has leased 
for several years. The price was $6,200, which 
was raised by subscription. 

The Y. R.A. of Long Island Sound has 
abolished the ‘‘ girth rule”’ of measurement and 
adopted the load water-line length and sail 
area rule for all classes. Time allowance 
was also abolished in all regular races in reg- 
ular classes. In view of the increasing pop- 
ularity of the yawl rig, separate and distinct 
classes were made for 43-foot, 36-foot and 
30-foot yawls. One-gun starts were also de- 
cided on. Mr. C. T. Pierce presided at the 
meeting, which was held at the Manhattan 
Hotel on November 3d. 

The Eastern Yacht Club has established a 
perpetual challenge cup for competition by the 
New York, Seawanhaka-Corinthian, Larch- 
mont, Atlantic and Eastern Yacht clubs, open 
to single-masted vessels with or without cen- 
terboarcs, with a water-line of not less than 39 
feet or more than 46 feet in racing trim, without 
crews aboard ; the half sum of this water-line 
length, plus the square root of the sail area, 
shall not exceed 51 feet. The ballast shall not 
exceed 55 per cent. of the actual displacement 
in racing trim without crew aboard, and shall 
not be less than 22,000 lbs., including inside 
and outside ballast, with bolts and fastenings 
and metal in fins or centerboards. The load 
water-line plane shall not exceed 80 per cent. 
of its circumscribing parallelogram. The 
frames, beams, planking or plating, shall not 
be constructed of any materials other than 
wood, iron or steel. All challenges shall be in 
writing, and received before January rst of the 
year of the proposed race by the club ‘holding 
the cup. In case there shall be more than one 
challenge for the cup, the challenging yachts 
shall sail a series of races, the winner be- 
ing accepted as the challenger for the year. 
The races between challenger and defender 
shall be to windward or to leeward and re- 
turn, and an equilateral triangular course 
not less than 24 nautical miles, without time 
allowance, in the waters of the club hold- 
ing the cupand under its management and 
rules. 

The Shamrock left New York on November 
2d intow of Arzz. She passed Fayal, Azores, 
on November troth, and arrived at Gourock on 
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Sunday, November 19th. She made the pas- 
sage in fifteen days seven hours. She was 
towed the greater part of the way. She was 
laid up for the winter at Greenock. She will 
be raced next season against Mefeor //. and 
Mr. C. D. Rose’s new Watson cutter. Sir 
Thomas Lipton denies the report that he will 
challenge in 1901 with a schooner designed by 
Mr. Watson. Mr. Fife will design Shamrock 
No. 2, with which Sir Thomas will challenge 
in 1901. She will bea 90-foot cutter. The New 
York Yacht Club has elected Sir Thomas an 
honorary member, his name being proposed by 
Commodore Morgan and seconded by Vice- 
Commodore Ledyard; Secretary of War Root 
and Capt. Robley D. Evans were also elected 
members of the club. Resolutions thanking 
Commodore Morgan, C. Oliver Iselin, W. But- 
ler Duncan, were passed, and loving cups were 
voted to them for their defense of the cup. 

At the time I write no definite plans have 
been made for sending Co/umdbza abroad on a 
cup-hunting trip. Mr. and Mrs. Iselin are now 
in England. It is now understood that Mr. Will- 
iam Clark, of Paisley, has purchased Vadlkyrze 
//J., and will race her next season. If Com- 
modore Morgan and Mr. Iselin determine to 
let Columdéza sail for England, there would be 
a lot of interesting sport. As it is, the com- 
ing season will not have the exciting fillip of a 
race for the Amerzca’s Cup, and our yachts- 
men will have to depend on their own re- 
sources, A. J. KENEALY. 

ICE YACHTING. 

Howard S. Folger, of the Kingston I. C. Y. 
Club, of Canada, who owned the Areeze, and 
is known as one of the best racing men in 
Canada, has had built by George E. Buckhout, 
of Poughkeepsie, on the Hudson, the Herres- 
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hoff of ice-yacht builders, one of the finest ice 
yachts in existence to-day, carrying about 400 
square feet of canvas. The new boat will be 
named Szowcloud, and will be raced this win- 
ter. This is the first purely up-to-date Hudson 
River racing ice yacht that has ever been raced 
in Canada, and her advent is looked forward 
to with the greatest interest. Neither money 
nor brains have been spared, and Mr. Buckhout 
has simply outdone himself on a finished and 
well-nigh perfect piece of expert work. 

Speaking of the Hudson River type of boat, 
the West realizes their worth, for at Lake 
Minnetonka, Minn.,they have purchased the 
following well-known ice yachts from the New 
Hamburgh and Hudson River Clubs on the 
Hudson: Avalanche, Zero, Magee and Quick- 
step. The West is looking with longing eyes 
at the yacht challenge pennant of America, 
now held by Mr. John A. Roosevelt, of the Hud- 
son River Ice Yacht Club, who won it last win- 
ter with his /czc/e, carrying 735 square feet of 
duck. 

The newest style of ice yacht is a rig known 
as a jib-headed mainsail boat. It has proved 
very fast in light winds. Several of these boats 
are now completed. The Mansen, owned by 
Senator Newbold, and built by Buckhout, gave 
a good account of herself on the Hudson last 
season. The rig, to be more explicit, is simply 
a leg-o’-mutton mainsail with a spit-fire jib. 
The jib stay leading halfway up the mast and 
ending at the tip of the bowsprit. ‘There is 
hardly a lake in the West and East but will 
build from the Ourtinc $60 boat. Already 
I have received numerous communications re- 
garding the $60 ice yacht. It fills the long-felt 
want of Captain Chas. G. Davis’ Zar’, on which 
he struggled so long for reduction of price and 
simplicity of construction. H. Percy ASHLEY. 


ROWING. 


HARVARD’S NEW BOAT-HOUSE. 


T Harvard during the past few years a 
great deal has been done to encour- 
age the interest in rowing, and the 
hard work of coaches and graduates 
has brought its reward. The rowing 

men of the future are to be far more fortunate 
than their predecessors, for, through the gener- 
osity of the members of the Harvard Club of 
New York, a sum of twenty-seven thousand 
dollars has been subscribed for the building of 
a new boat-house. 

The new boat-house, which is now in the 
course of construction, will be located a short 
distance above the Boylston street bridge, on 
the Brighton side of the Charles River. This is 
nearer to the college than the old location, and 
also has the advantage of being close to the 
house of the Weld Club, so that in future all 
rowing interest will be located in close proxim- 
ity, a great advantage. ; 

The new house is 139 feet long and 85 feet 
wide. The main floor is to be used for storage of 
boats and shells, a large workshop and a row- 
ing tank; on the second story there will be a 
gymnasium and rowing machines, with ample 
accommodation for dressing-rooms, lockers and 
baths; special rooms are also provided on this 


floor for the University crew and the coaches, 
and a piazza 55 feet long on the river front, 
The house will be ready for occupation about 
March ist, and will, when completed, be one of 
the best-appointed boat-houses in the country. 

The new house is so large that both the Uni- 
versity crews and the Newell Club will be ac- 
commodated there. 

CORNELL'S BOAT*HOUSE. 


Harvard is not to be alone in additional fa- 
cilities for the boat-house next season, for the 
Cornell Athletic Association have completed 
plans for a large addition to the present boat- 
house which will involve an expenditure of at 
least five thousand dollars. The large increase 
in freshmen candidates, in addition to the regu- 
lar University candidates, has made a much 
larger floor space a necessity. The bathing 
facilities, which are at present by no means 
good, will be very much improved, and new 
shower-baths will be added and more locker 
room provided, The addition will also provide 
for more storage-room for shells. The Navy are 
to have at least two new ones this spring—one 
for the University and one for the Freshman 
crew. In all probability these new shells will, 
as usual, be built under the supervision of Coach 
Courtney in the Navy’s workshop. VIGILANT. . 
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CYCLE-RACING RETROSPECTS AND PROSPECTS. 


LANCING back over the season of ama- 
teur track and road competition, which 
passes into history as these lines are 
written, the impress of the six months 
is bold, and in various respects differ- 

ent in nature from all preceding. Ushered 
into being apparently in hopelessness of rea- 
sonable encouragement from either the L. A. W. 
or the N. C. A., whose efforts seem to have been 
directed more to each other’s undoing than to 
the good of cycling ; with public appreciation 
sensibly dulled by two disappointing years, 
with old-time amateur favorites all but gone 
and new accessions to the ranks unknown or 
untried, the outlook was far from pleasant or 
satisfying even to the most steadfast friends 
and patrons of the sport. The initial events 
were few, scattered and unpromising ; and tour- 
naments regarded as fixtures since the early 
80's, notably those at Springfield, Mass. ; Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; Columbus, O.; Peoria, IIl., and 
St. Louis, Mo., were doubtful for 1899, and the 
first-named was actually abandoned late in the 
spring. 

Such conditions ruled until they were re- 
versed by the unannounced appearance upon 
Eastern tracks of a number of new riders of 
first-rate capabilities, while at the same time 
enthusiasm for really meritorious competition 
manifested itself in nearly all sections of the 
country. 


The holding of the international champion- 
ships at Montreal in August had more to do 
with this result than would at first appear. In- 
terest in the sport of cycling for the world was 
thus centered on this continent for the first 
time since 1893, and nearness to the homes of 
prominent riders of the United States was fa- 
vorable. 

True international character was lent to this 
meeting by the presence of a party of Euro- 
pean amateurs, including Summersgill and 
Cherry, of England, and Taillandier, of France, 
the first-named of whom won the one-mile 
amateur championship of the world, the most 
coveted of all, 

The L. A. W. national tournament followed 
almost immediately at Boston, and served to 
supplement and sustain the interest displayed 
at Montreal. 

The revival in the amateur wing of cycling, 
to which reference has just been made, was of 
surprising vitality and power, bringing back in- 
to form a number of the more prominent men 
of one, two and three years ago—among them 
Fearing, Hausman, Collett, Rutz, Earl, Scho- 
field and La Due. It made possible, moreover, 
the development of new talent, bringing Ryan 
and Duer to the fore, with a host of new 
world’s records both in competition and against 
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time, sufficient to mark the year as one of ex- 
cellent individual performance, Up to the end 
of August no important meeting promoted in 
New England, or in the Middle or Mid-Western 
States, lacked an abundance of worthy amateur 
talent, and the pastime reflected a genuine 
prosperity. The wrangling between the L. A. 
W. and the N.C. A. for the control of racing 
affairs in the United States still continued, and 
served to divide the men into two opposing 
camps, but it was shorn of the most serious re- 
sults, such as would have followed a less buoy- 
ant season. 

The third week in September saw the season 
for track competition practically closed, and 
nearly all of the successful amateur racing men 
at their customary employments. 

Perhaps more than ever before, genuine 
amateurism has widely prevailed, and the day 
of the professed amateur with no visible occu- 
pation has passed. To Ryan, Moran, Duer, 
Kramer and Ingraham have come the chief 
honors of the year. 


NEW RECORDS BY SCORES. 

Competition times made by Everett E. Ryan, 
of Waltham, Mass., were the feature of the 
summer’s sport in New England. Although 
this rider's last important engagement was lost 
to him and most of his records taken by another, 
he must still be considered as chief of his class 
for 1899. The middle-distance feature of the 
N. C, A. championship meet above noted was 
a-three-cornered paced race of twenty miles be- 
tween Ryan, Duer and Earl. The first-named 
was on an unaccustomed track, and the event 
itself partook largely of the nature of competi- 
tion, for which he evidences no special fitness. 
Duer is a young Buffalonian whose work has 
heretofore been but fairly good, while Earl is a 
Brooklyn man, all but in the first class. The 
latter dropped out early in the game, and Ryan 
and Duer maintained a terrific struggle to the 
end. Duer won by less than 20 yards, having 
altered the amateur record table in nearly all 
particulars for and below twenty miles. Not 
here content, he continued on to the end of the 
hour, doing 34 miles 400 yards, displacing Nel- 
son’s former record of 31 miles 460 yards, made 
at the I. C. A. Montreal meet in August. The 
following table shows the records as they now 
stand . 





Former 
Miles. Leader. Time. Record. 
Ssccveeves CeReceKee eres Duer 1249 3°5 1:50 
2. ...Duer 313745 3:27 
% .Duer 5109 3-5 5:18 
Ben Duer 6249 4°5 7:08 2-« 
Seacencesvcccess Duer 8329 2-5 Qi00 1-5 
Daten asvdaek sancewecn Duer 10! 10 2-5 10:57 2°5 
cara wedine tre mn.s,c.bs aeisne Duer 11351 3-5 12°44 3-5 
Dinictuscncecsnevensage Duer 13333 1-5 14:35 1-5 
Geivdasebeewslen svacivlnves Duer 15°13 16:25 1-5 
fOccneeeondacewaexues Duer 16352 18:13 
ER otic eseersiesicccsweceas Duer 18:31 20:01 1-5 
OF: cencssa a) eaaeeeenes Duer 20:09 4°5 21247 2-5 
TZeccccccccccccesececs .-Duer 21°49 23°31 45 
Pha cece vaaeatbd scare aiess Duer 23320 4-5 25:23 
TSe sswniecsddcecseceeses Ryan 2531225 27205 1-5 
We scesccetcescsccsvesen Ryan 2770215 30:04 4-5 
WJecciceveces stees es ee 28748 45 31°55 
Wick eteviwencinweeias Duer 3030 4-5 33:53 1-5 
RO) ain abies Vaux biainieciseres Duer 32°17 4°75 36:02 3°§ 
20.26 cvcveccccvcces ..Duer 34102 4°5 37°55 2° 


THE PROWLER. 
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FOOTBALL. 





IN THE EAST. 


REVIEW OF THE EASTERN FOOTBALL SEASON 
OF 1899. 


HE football season of 1899, that 
section of it whose games were 
played in the East, furnished what 
appear on the surface as the most 
baffling and inconsistent returns 

that lovers of the game have yet had to 
\ reconcile. But we must look deeper un- 

der the surface, and take into consider- 

ation the dates on which the most glaring 

inconsistencies were recorded. The four 

leading universities in football undoubted- 
ly train their teams to show their best form 
in the games between themselves, which are 
always played at the end of the season; and 
those which are placed earlier in the schedule 
are intended chiefly to provide hard practice 
for their men. Cornell’s victory over Princeton 
and Columbia's defeat of Yale, therefore, must 
both be accepted’ with some reserve, as Co- 
lumbia and Cornell were conclusively proved 
later in the season to be in a class below the 
leaders. 

In this regard, Pennsylvania's case is most 
noteworthy, for her eleven was beaten twice 
and played one tie game before her important 
games arrived, but she finally whipped her 
men into shape until they were able to merci- 
lessly smother the Cornell aspirants for premier 
honors on the gridiron. At the end of the sea- 
son, it is safe to assume that any one of the 
four leaders if pitted against them would show 
form a whole class better than any of their ri- 
vals, with the possible exception of the Carlisle 
Indians, whose consistent improvement during 
the last few seasons has carried them up toa po- 
sition close behind the leaders, and made them 
dangerous rivals, even late in the season. 

Grouping the most prominent elevens of the 
Eastern colleges, therefore, we find still in a 
class by themselves, Princeton, Harvard, Yale 
and the University of Pennsylvania; second, 
the Carlisle Indians alone; then Lafayette, 
Cornell, Columbia and Brown grouped to- 

ether. West Point, Annapolis, Wesleyan, 
illiams, Dartmouth and Pennsylvania State 
College should be grouped next in order; while 
Amherst and Lehigh bring up the rear, neither 
having won a game nor even scored a single 
point against any of the other college teams 
rated in this list. It is impossible to consider 
the Western college elevens in such a general 
rating as this, for there are so many formidable 
teams in the West, whose strength as compared 
with that of the leading Eastern elevens is un- 
known, that such an estimate would be very 
untrustworthy. 
However, we do know that the University of 


Chicago team is stronger than our second-class 
elevens here, for both Brown and Cornell were 
beaten in Chicago, while the University of 
Pennsylvania was tied on her own grounds, 
but the Quakers were not then in their best 
form. These scores would leave it reasonable 
to suppose that Chicago, under neutral condi- 
tions, would be found half-way between our 
leading Eastern teams and those of the second 
class. The University of Wisconsin was also 
beaten in the East by Yale in a game that was 
close enough to convince Easterners that their 
Western rivals are not far behind the champion- 
ship-class here. 

A comparison of the leaders makes it very 
difficult to select any one team as the cham- 
pions for the year. Harvard has the only eleven 
which has escaped defeat, but her tie game 
with Yale, who was outplayed and beaten a 
week later by Princeton, hurts her chance for 
thechampionship. Unquestionably, Princeton 
would be entitled to the honor had she not been 
beaten early in the season by Cornell. But 
then Cornell's defeats by Lafayette (whom 
Princeton had beaten easily) and Pennsylva- 
nia easily upset the value of that Princeton 
game; and the Tigers have really the strongest 
claim to the championship, so far as there is 
any, this season. Harvard must be placed a 
close second, with Yale in third place, and the 
Quakers a very uncertain quantity. Their final 
game against Cornell was probably as strong 
as that put up by any other team this season, 
but their earlier work was distinctly weak. All 
four of the leading teams, however, are so even- 
ly matched this season that there would be 
only small odds on any of them when opposed 
to any of the others at top form. 

Yale’s defense, depending largely on McBride 
and Brown, was the feature of the season ; and 
she managed to tie Harvard and come very 
close to beating Princeton by simply punting 
the ball so far into her opponents’ territory that 
it was very difficult for them to score by run- 
ning plays. It was exceptional for any team to 
get possession of the ball within striking dis- 
tance of Yale’s goal ; and when they had carried 
it half the length of the field it was much 
easier to stop them down close under the goal, 
the backs being tired out. Harvard and 
Princeton both showed clever attacking quali- 
ties, but much weaker punting than Yale's. 
Both displayed excellent defense against run- 
ning attacks, too, and it is difficult to see how 
either could have scored on the other, except 
through fumbles or blocked kicks, had they 
come together at the end of the season, Put 
McBride behind either the Harvard or Prince- 
ton line, and either would have scored an easy 
victory over Yale. 

The rise of Columbia was too sudden to be 
true, and her setback at the end of the season, 
added to the wretched Cornell game, should 
not be allowed to discourage the Columbia foot- 
ball enthusiasts. Beating Yale in the middle of 
the season spoiled Columbia's chances of great- 
ness this season, instead of making them. Her 
men lost a little of their fire and dash after 
that, and there was a noticeable tendency to 
expect victory as a matter of course, instead of 
working for it as before. The Indian medicine 
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should have a good effect, and next fall we 
may expect fully as strong a team, Coach 
Sanford’s services being already secured. La- 
fayette’s rise, too, although following several 
years of persistent improvement, has been a 
little unexpected, but another season may see 
her in the championship class, instead of knock- 
ing at the doors with Cornell, as she is now. 

Perhaps the most satisfactory feature in the 
development of the play this season, and one 
that is witnessed with the utmost satisfaction 
by OurTING, is the progress made in goal-kick- 
ing from the field. Hudson’s brilliant work 
showed no falling off this year, and in his last 
game of the season, that against Columbia, 
the clever little Indian quarter-back dropped 
another goal from the field. But it remained 
for the Yale-Princeton game at New Haven to 
demonstrate most plainly the practical advan- 
tage—nay, necessity—of a good drop-kicker on 
a winning team. Coach Bull’s efforts had pro- 
duced in Sharpe a goal-kicker of the first class, 
and with Poe’s sensational play the greatest 
game of the year was won twice by field goals. 

What a costly lesson was this for Harvard ! 
Again and again she had splendid chances to 
kick goals from the field against Yale, but the 
score remained o to o at the end, because she 
had no drop-kicker who could get the ball 
through her opponents’ posts. Hallowell missed 
a try under similar conditions to those which 
Poe had encountered, 

Again and again during the season just 
ended have the attacks of one eleven been 
stopped within a few yards of the opponents’ 
goal, and in most of these cases field goals 
could have been kicked by a fair drop-kicker, 
At last the coaches are coming to realize the 
value of the play, and drop-kickers are being 
developed at the different colleges. Sawin, at 
Harvard, was constantly coached for this play, 
but unfortunately he had been taken out when 
the Crimson needed him most against Yale. 
Hutchiuson, at Princeton, had a good deal of 
practice for drop-kicking, but he, too, had been 
hurt before the Tigers needed his services 
most at New Haven. Sharpe was the only 
drop-kicker on Yale’s team, and Young on Cor- 
nell’s. As any single player is always hable 
to be taken out of the game for injury or ex- 
haustion, it is of the utmost importance that 
more than one drop-kicker should be included 
in every first-class eleven. When there is only 
one, his services are sure to be needed near the 
end of the game, and that is when he is most 
likely to have been taken out. What better 
way, then, for a young player toearn a place on 
a ’varsity team than to practice drop-kicking 
while still in preparatory school ! 

The value of the kicking department of a 
football team cannot be overestimated. Only 
last month we called attention to the number 
of games that had been lost and won by poor 
goal-kicking after touchdowns, and now we 
have a still more glaring instance of this. Yale 
lost to Princeton this year simply because she 
failed to kick a goal from her only touchdown ; 
otherwise the score would have been a tie at 11 
to11. Add this instance to those of the Penn- 
sylvania-Chicago, Cornell-Lafayette, Michigan- 
Pennsylvania and Dartmouth-Williams games 
already referred to, and consider what has been 
won and lost by poor goal-kicking from touch- 
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downs, a play that does not require unusual 
skill or qualifications from any special player. 

So far as punting is concerned, Yale’s tie with 
Harvard and the narrow margin of her defeat 
by Princeton are both due to McBride’s won- 
derful ability at this line of play. And punt- 
ing 1s much more of a team play than it seems 
at first sight. Only one man is needed, to be 
sure, to actually kick the ball, but no matter 
how long are his kicks, they count for nothing 
unless his ends get down the field and keep the 
opponents from carrying the ball back again. 
In short, the ground gained on a punt is not 
the distance that the ball flies, but the space 
between the spots on which the ball is downed 
before and after the kick is made. 

AN ‘** ALL-AMERICAN ” TEAM. 

The title of ‘‘ All-American,” as applied to 
the teams nowadays selected from among the 
best players in the Eastern colleges, is distinctly 
a misnomer, for American tootball has spread 
so widely throughout the country that it is im- 
possible for anyone to judge of the relative 
merits of all the leading players throughout the 
land. Among the college teams of the Middle 
West there are scores of really brilliant football 
players, while even on the Pacific Coast and in 
the South, where the game is still younger, there 
are promising candidates for such honors as 
those bestowed on the men selected to compose 
an‘ all-star” team. Westerners, for instance, 
believe that O'Dea, the great kicking full-back 
of Wisconsin University, is the best man for 
this position in the country ; but if we put him 
on an ‘' All-American” team, then must the 
claims be considered of lots of other strong 
Western players. No, it were better to confine 
such a team to the Eastern universities and 
call it an ‘* All-Eastern” team, and let the 
Western critics select their own stars. 

In the all-star team which has been selected 
by OurinG this season, it will be noticed that 
the captains of all four of the big elevens have 
been given places; this is not because they 
were captains, but because their play was con- 
sistently the best shown this year in their re- 
spective positions. Totally irrespective of what 
colleges they come from, an effort has been 
made to select the star players of the year for 
each position; and the result is that four 
Princeton men, two Yale men, two Harvard 
men, two Pennsylvania men, and one Indian 
have been chosen to complete the team. There 
are so many other strong half-backs, however, 
that it is unusually difficult to select the best, 
as each man has had to show his strength un- 
der different conditions, with different interfer- 
ence for him and different styles of running. 
But no team is complete without a goodly sup- 
ply of substitute backs in these days of much 
pounding and exhausting work for those behind 
the line, so that the make-up of an all-star 
team must necessarily contain many valuable 
substitute half-backs, . 

Here is the team as selected for 1899 : 
All-American. Position. Second Teanr. 


Poe (Princeton)......right end ...Hallowell(Harvard) 
Hillebrand (Prin.)...right tackle...Wheelock (Indians) 


Edwards (Prin.)..... right guard..... Burden (Harvard) 
Overfield (Penn.).......cemter....... Burnett (Harvard) 
Hare (Penn.).......... left guard..........Brown (Yale) 


) 
Donald (Harvard)....left tackle........ Pell (Princeton) 
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All-American. Position. Second Team. 
Campbell (Harvard)...left end...... Palmer (Princeton) 
Hudson (Indians)...quarter-back..... Young (Cornell) 
Reiter (Princeton)..right half-back..Morley (Columbia) 
Sharpe (Yale)....... left half-back. Walbridge (Cornell) 
McBride (Yale) ....... full-back....... Bray (Latayette) 


Taussig (Cornell) should rank nearly even with Hal- 
lowell for substitute right end; Lawrence (Harvard) 
and Stillman (Yale) with Wheelock for substitute right 
tackle; Booth (Princeton) and Pierson (Cornell) with 
Burnett for substitute center; Daly (Harvard) and 
Hutchinson (Princeton) with Young for substitute 
quarter-back; Richardson (Brown) with Morley for 
substitute right half-back; Sawin (Harvard) with 
Walbridge for substitute left half-back, and Wheeler 
(Princeton) with Bray for substitute full-back. 

Special attention has been given to the kick- 
ing department of this team, and in one or two 
instances the kicking ability of the candidates 
has influenced their choice. Here, Pennsyl- 
vania, for instance, receives the position of left 
guard over Brown, of Yale, because of his ability 
at both punting and place-kicking. Hudson, too, 
is placed at quarter because of his drop-kicking, 
which should add many valuable points to the 
score of any team he plays on. With the men 
as placed here, there should be no lack of good 
kicking material. With McBride, Sharpe, Hud- 
son, and Hare, to punt, Hare for place-kicking, 
and Hudson, Sharpe and Poe (whose abilities 
in this line, though uncultivated, must not be 
overlooked) for drop-kicking, it would be diffi- 
cult to select a stronger team for kicking. 

There can be little question in the selection of 
the ends. Poe is undoubtedly the strongest 
man in this position the football world has seen 
since Frank Hinkey’s time, if not before. With 
coolness, endurance, speed, and a marvelous 
ability to follow the ball, he lacks only weight 
to make an ideal end ; and it is doubtful now if 
lighter men are not necessary for this position, 
on account of the awful wear and tear of the 
constant kicking game that uses up the heavier 
men so soon. Campbell is bigger and heavier 
and almost as fast, and he deserves the place 
at the other end over Palmer, his most danger- 
ous rival. 

At the tackles, Hillebrand is unquestionably 
entitled to his position, and Donald is probably 
the strongest of the tackles on the left side of 
the line. Hare was shifted around a good deal 
during the season, but he is probably the 
strongest guard in the country, all things con- 
sidered, running, kicking and blocking, while 
Edwards unquestionably deserves the other 
position. In the centre, Overtield gets the 
coveted place because of his last game against 
Cornell, without which it would be difficult to 
select him, and hardly more easy to decide be- 
tween Burnett, Pierson and Booth for this spot 
in the line. 

Behind the line, Hudson unquestionably was 
shown to be the greatest quarter-back of the 

year, and McBride the best full-back. The 

ale man has not a single rival in the East at 
any rate, when one considers his marvelous 

unting and his line-bucking abilities together. 

aly was a disappointment this season at 
quarter, while Fincke dropped the ball too 
often, and Hutchinson lacked experience, al- 
though full of promise. Hudson, on the other 
hand, played almost a perfect game at quarter 
for the Indians, and even without his wonder- 
ful goal-kicking would probably get the place, 
With these added in, it would be difficult to 
find another quarter in the East this season to 
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class with him, unless it possibly be Young, of 
Cornell. 

It is next to impossible to select the strong- 
est half-backs, for there are so many to choose 
from, but Sharpe and Reiter, the stars behind 
the Yale and Princeton lines, would probably 
prove the most effective. Both are fast around 
the ends, particularly Reiter, while Sharp's 
plunging abilities must not be underestimated. 
Sawin, of Harvard; Walbridge, of Cornell; 
Richardson, of Brown, and Morley, of Colum- 
bia, must all be rated clese behind the men se- 
lected for the half-back positions ; but Reiter 
and Sharpe would probably gain the most 
ground, particularly if such good substitutes 
were ready to take their places, and they were 
allowed to let themselves out for all the gains 
that were possible. J. ParMiy Paret, 


IMPORTANT GAMES IN THE EAST, 
HARVARD, 0; YALE, 0. 

Harvard and Yale played their annual game 
at Cambridge, November 18th, and although it 
ended in a tie, it was virtually a victory for Yale. 
The failure of the Comiaides eleven to score 
was due chiefly to poor judgment in constantly 
using the same plays and the same backs, after 
both had outworn their usefulness. Once Har- 
vard got the ball to within a few feet of the 
Yale goal, but the New Haven defence was in- 
vulnerable at this point, and Ellis, tired by 
many previous efforts in getting the ball down 
so near, was unable to get through on the third 
attempt. ‘Twice also field goals were tried, but 
the first was a difficult place-kick that went wide 
of its mark, and the second attempt was made 
only a minute or two before the end of the 
game, and few were surprised at Hallowell’s 
failure to kick the goal, 

McBride’s punting outclassed that of his ad- 
versaries, and it was through the constant use 
of this play that Yale staved off defeat. The 
Yale defence was fairly strong but her running 
attack woefully weak. She repeatedly held 
Harvard for downs, after having had to give a 
good deal of ground, and then kicked the ball 
out of danger again. On every exchange of 
punts, McBride was a heavy gainer, and he 
made up in this way what his team lost by 
their lack of running plays. Yale soon found 
it impossible to advance the ball by regular 
methods, and her players confined themselves 
largely to keeping Harvard from scoring, in 
which they were successful. 

The players lined up in the following order : 


Harvard. Positions. Yale. 
FIANOWEl. 2.06 000000: right—end—left..........0. Hubbell 
Lawrence........... right—tackle—left....... .. Francis 
Burden (Captain)...right--guard—left........... Brown 
EPRUIOU Eh nSsn ses wanee nee Ce Oe rer .---Hale 
LO eee left—guard—right............ Olcott 
J er left—tackle—right......... Stillman 
Camppell ...5....0008 left—end—right........... Gibson 
IDELDGKckb Suess anesencssee GQUATOT-DACK 6 ...00000000: Fincke 
Kendall............right—half-back—left........ Sharpe 
eee left—half-back—right...... Richards 
MIE eG psseerecnanvsenee full-back ....(Captain) McBride 


Harvard substituted Eaton for Donald at left tackle, 
Ristine for Campbell at left end, Warren for Kendall 
at right half-back, Parker for Sawin at left half-back, 
and Reid for Ellis at full-back. Yale substituted 
Snitzer for Gibson at right end, Chadwick for Sharpe 
. = half-back, and Keane for Richards at right half. 

ack. 

Referee, W. A. McClung, of Lehigh; Umpire, Paul J. 
Dashiel, of Annapolis. 
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Yale kicked off to Daly, who immediately 
returned the kick with interest, and the play 
started on Yale's forty-five-yard line. McBride 
punted, and on the next line-up Sawin got 
around Yale's end for thirty-five yards. A few 
short dashes and the ball went back to Yale for 
holding. Again McBride punted, but again his 
ends could not get down fast enough, and the 
ball was carried back part of the distance. 
After Harvard's next kick, Yale first tried her 
running plays, but was stopped before she had 
taken the ball ten yards; and after that kicking 
was resorted to almost every time the ball fell 
into Yale’s hands, 

A long punting duel followed, with the ad- 
vantage always in favor of McBride, but Har- 
vard's ends were so much faster that they pre- 
vented Hallowell’s punts from being carried 
back, and Daly usually ran back ten or fifteen 
yards of McBride’s distance. Finally the Yale 
captain kicked out of bounds at Harvard's 
forty-five-yard line, and then the Crimson set 
her running attack in motion oncemore. Two 
double passes netted twenty yards, and Ellis 
was banged into the center several times in 
succession until the ball was carried down to 
Yale’s three-yard line. Harvard failed to ad- 
vance the ball, Yale winning it on downs. 
Sharpe immediately punted the ball out of dan- 
ger, and Daly was interfered with as he was 
trying to make a fair catch on Yale's thirty-five- 
yard line. A ten-yard penalty was allowed for 
the interference, and Burnett tried a place-kick 
for goal from the field, missing it by many 

ards. Another series of punts was followed 

y a few runs, and the first half was over with- 
out score. 

The second half opened with more kicking, 
all in Yale’s favor, and when she finally got 
possession of the ball in Harvard’s territory, 
she put in fresh half-backs, and started her only 
successful running attack, The ball was pushed 
ahead for a while, but when its progress was 
stopped by Harvard’s defence, McBride delib- 
erately surrendered enough of the distance 
gained to hold the ball under the rule that per- 
mits the option of gaining five or losing twenty 
yards in three attempts. Once again he re- 
sorted to this method to hold the ball, and it 
became plain that Yale was playing for a tie. 
Finally, Harvard got the ball on a fumble, and 
the kicking exchange was begun again, as the 
Crimson was too far away to score by a run- 
ning attack. 

McBride fumbled one of the Harvard punts, 
and this carried the scene of action into Yale's 
territory. The scrimmage was swept along 
by several good runs, and finally reached Yale’s 
twenty-five-yard line, when another fumble 
spoiled the Harvard chances. Reid returned 
McBride's punt, and the Yale backs fumbled it, 
the ball falling into possession of the Crimson 
only fifteen yards away from her opponent's 
goal, but with less than two minutes left in 
which to score. Two players were stopped, 
and then, as a last resort, Hallowell dropped 
back to try for a goal from the field from Yale’s 
twenty-two yard line. His drop-kick sailed out 
of line and missed the posts by about two yards. 
The Yale men had broken through and he was 
somewhat hurried in order to get the ball away 
safely, but the last chance had slipped away, 
and the time-keeper’s whistle stopped the game. 





COLUMBIA, 22 ; DARTMOUTH, 0. 

Columbia’s erratic team recovered marvel- 
ously after their bad slump in the Cornell 
game, and put up another encouraging game 
against Dartmouth, at Manhattan Field, New 
York, November 18th. ‘The New Englanders, 
who held Harvard down to 11 points only one 
week before, were thoroughly outclassed at 
almost every point but punting. With Wilson. 
the regular quarter-back still on the ‘‘ hospital 
list,’ and Longacre, Columbia’s crack guard, 
being saved on account of his bad hand, the 
success of the home team was somewhat of a 
surprise. Weeks and Morley were the stars of 
the play, but Wright’s splendid work at center, 
and that of Slocovitch’s at end, were very valu- 
able. The time of play was forty-five minutes. 


PRINCETON, 6; WASHINGTON AND JEFFERSON, O. 


The result of the last practice game of the 
Princeton Tigers, against Washington and Jef- 
ferson, a comparatively unknown team, at 
Princeton, November 18th, proved a big dis- 
appointment. Washington and Jefferson’s com- 
paratively light team not only held the Tigers 
frequently, but at one time, in the first half, 
they actually assumed the aggressive. With 
forty-five minutes in which to score, Princeton 
was able to make only one touchdown. 

The first half went through without score, 
though Princeton had the ball on the visitors’ 
five-yard line when time was up. In the sec- 
ond half, Princeton several times had the ball 
down close to the visitors’ goal, only to lose it 
on downs or off-side play. Finally, a double 
pass from almost the center of the field gave 
Hutchinson a chance to run to the opponents’ 
five-yard line, and the ball was soon pushed 
over for a touchdown. 


PRINCETON, II, YALE, I0. 


The final championship game 
of the ‘* big three,” that between 
Princeton and Yale, at New 
Haven, November 25th, was, so 
‘\ old football lovers, who hadseen 

s them all, agreed, the most sen- 
sational since that of 1885, 
when the famous ‘* Tillie” La- 
mar won for Princeton. 

Princeton outplayed Yale in her running 
game, and only for a short time in the second 
half was the home team able to make any 
progress by carrying the ball. In punting, 
however, McBride outclassed Wheeler, his 
kicks averaging ten to fifteen yards further 
than those of the Princetonian. The Princeton 
ends, however, never failed to hold the full 
length of the Princeton punts, while the Prince- 
ton backs frequently carried the ball back for 
good distances, which should be subtracted 
from McBride's kicking gains. 

In defence the Princeton line was invulner- 
able, while Yale held the Tigers only at inter- 
vals, chiefly in the second half. The physical 
condition of the home players was considerably 
better than that of the visitors; and toward the 
end the Princeton eleven included eight substi- 
tutes and only three of the original team, while 
Yale substituted only two fresh players during 
the game. A blocked kick caused the only 
touchdown scored against the Tigers, the ball 
rolling over her goal-line and McBride falling 
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on it Princeton's touchdown was due to 
straight football of the best order, however. A 
long end-run by Reiter in the first half, with 
excellent interference, carried the ball to with- 
in a few yards of Yale’s goal line, and two 
short plunges and another end-run took it over. 
Both touchdowns were made at a bad angle 
for goaling, but Princeton showed the good 
judgment to punt out and kick an easy goal, 
while Yale tried at a difficult angle across a bad 
wind and missed, this failure to add the extra 
point ultimately losing the game. 

The sensational features of the play, how- 
ever, were the two goals from the field. Inthe 
first half Sharpe, a pupil of Coach Bull, kicked 
a wonderful goal from Princeton’s forty-five 
yard line, with a favoring wind behind the 
ball; and this score, 
it seemed, for a 
long time, had won 
the game. With 
Hutchinson, the 
only drop - kicker 
on the Princeton 
team, off the field 
on account of in- 
jury, and no sub- 
stitute that could 
be called in, the 
Tigers found them- 
selves twenty - five 
yards away from 
Yale’s goal and 
only one minute of 
playing time left. 
As a last resort, 
little Poe dropped 
back and kicked a 
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perfect goal, As 
Poe was never 
known before to 


even practice drop- 
kicking, and as this 
score won the game 
for Princeton, the 
play caused a most 
sensational ending 


A. POE, PRINCETON, 


END RUSH. to a_ sensational 
game. 
The team lined up in the following order: 
Princeton. -osttions. Vaie. 
scenes Hubbell 


BOR snesssccene vs 0ss00% right—end—left 
Hillebrand right—tackle—left ... 
Edwards (Captain)..right—guard—left.. 






...Francis 
.-Brown 


BE cccences sscscegececed MIE ss sche snaekuxe ale 
See ..... left—guard—right............ Olcott 
EE cxcGeh nak eenes left—tackle—right.......... Stillman 
oS eee left—end—right.... ......... Snitzer 
Hutchinson.......... quarter-back..........+ee08 Fincke 
Ee ceshes au right—half-back—left........... Sharpe 
oe | rrr left—half-back—right.......... Keene 
fT eee full-back....(Captain) McBride 


Princeton substituted Lloyd for Hillebrand 
at right tackle, Bannard for Booth at center, 
Miller for Craig at left guard, Roper for Palmer 
‘at left end, Burke for Hutchinson at quarter- 
back, McClave for Reiter at right half-back, La- 
hrop for McCord at left half-back, and Mattis 
for Wheeler at full-back. Yale substituted Gould 
for Snitzer at right end, and Richards for 
Keane at right half-back. 

Referee, Edgar N. Wrightington, of Har- 
vard. Umpire, Paul J. Dashiel, of Annapolis. 

Yale had a strong wind behind her in the 
first half, and every kick was returned with 
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heavy interest. Fincke caught Wheeler's kick- 
off, and passed the ball to McBride, who re- 
turned it to Princeton’s 30-yard line, a clear 
gain of twenty-five yards. After two or three 
plunges, Wheeler punted back and Palmer fell 
on the ball when Sharpe fumbled it. In the 
center of the field it passed from one side to 
the other and back again ; then, after a 10-yard 
penalty for Yale’s off-side play, Reiter got 
around Snitzer’s end, and behind splendid inter- 
ference carried the ball to Yale’s five-yard line. 
Two plunges into the line were stopped, but 
then Reiter was sent around the left end again 
for a touchdown, from which Wheeler kicked 
a goal. 

Soon after the kick-off, Wheeler fumbled a 
long punt only eight yards outside of his goal, 
and the ball went to Yale. Princeton’s de- 
fence was like a stone wall, however, and the 
Tigers got the ballon downs, It was kicked 
out of danger, and again Yale was held on 
downs, but a punting duel soon brought it 
back close to Princeton’s goal. Here Brown 
blocked a punt for Yale, and McBride fell on the 
ball for a touchdown, but the goal was missed. 
The next exchange of punts again brought 
the play into the Tigers’ territory, and twice 
Yale kicked over the Princeton goal-line fora 
touchback. Finally, when the Blue backs were 
unable to carry the ball ahead, Sharpe dropped 
back, and kicked a beautiful goal from Prince- 
ton’s 45-yard line. Time for the half was 
called soon after. 

Soon after the second half opened, Sharpe 
tried for another goal from Princeton’s 50-yard 
line, but he kicked against the wind this time 
instead of with it, and did not even come close 
to the posts. From his own 15-yard line, with 
the wind behind him, Wheeler punted over 
Yale’s goal-line. ‘Twice after that Princeton's 
punts rolled over Yale's line, so strong was the 
wind behind Wheeler. Finally Princeton be- 
gan her running attack again on Yale’s 45-yard 
line, and carried the ball twenty-five yards, 
only to lose it on downs. 

McBride's poor kick out of bounds with a few 
short dashes brought the ball to Yale’ forty- 
yard line again, and Hutchinson dropped back 
for a goal try, but the Yale men got through on 
him so fast he ran with it instead, and lost the 
ballon downs. The Tigers got it back imme- 
diately on downs, and carried it down toward 
the Yale goal, only to lose it for off-side plays. 
Finally, another exchange of punts, which 
favored Wheeler because of the wind, gave 
Princeton a last chance to score; and quick 
plunges and an end-run carried the ball to 
Yale's twenty-five-yard line, where the Yale 
defence stopped its progress. Then, with less 
than one minute of playing time left, a con- 
sultation was held, and Poe dropped back and 
kicked a perfect goal from Yale’s thirty-five- 
yard line, and the game was over. ‘ 


WESLEYAN, II; WILLIAMS, 5. 


The New England Triangular League cnam- 
pionship seasonendedat Middletown, November 
25th, witha victory for Wesleyan. The league 
this season included Amherst, Williams, and 
Wesleyan in place of Dartmouth, the three 
games being played on successive Saturdays in 
November. ‘The first two resulted in easy de- 
feat for Amherst by both of her rivals, the 

















SOME CAPTAINS OF 1899. 


Wilson, Columbia. Smith, West Point. M. L. McBride, Yale. 
W. H. Edwards, Princeton. 

W. H. Simons, Vanderbilt, M. Wheelock, Carlisle. H. T. Summerszgill, 

Univ. of Virginia. 
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scores being 40 points for Wesleyan and 38 for 
Williams, and the Wesleyan-Williams game 
decided the league championship. It furnished 
a close and exciting contest, too, the elevens 
being very evenly matched. Wesleyan’s de- 
fensive work, however, was stronger than that 
of the visitors, and she repeatedly held Wil- 
liams for downs. Williams made her only 
score by a clever goal from the field by Dolph 
in the first half, and no other scoring was done 
in this half. No fewer than four times did 
Wesleyan get the ball close to the visitors’ goal- 
line and then lose it ondowns. But in the sec- 
ond half, the brilliant running of Inglis permit- 
ted the home players to score twice and win the 
game, The full time of 70 minufes was played. 
CARLISLE INDIANS, 45; COLUMBIA, 0. 

The Columbia team went to pieces in New 
York on Thanksgiving Day against the Carlisle 
Indians, just as they had done against Cornell 
on Election Day, and were hopelessly smoth- 
ered by one of the biggest scores of the season. 
On comparative results of earlier games, Co- 








HUDSON OF CARLISLE, 
lumbia looked to be nearly, if not quite, as 
strong as the Indians. The Indians, however, 
outclassed the home team from the start, and 
seldom has faster play or more compact inter- 
ference been seen. ‘The Carlisle team had im- 
- proved materially since their game against 
Princeton, while Columbia had gone off badly 
since they had played Dartmouth. The result 
was the Blue-and-White players were seldom 
able to break up the Indians’ interference, and 
their ends were repeatedly turned for long runs, 
while Carlisle’s line-bucking was productive of 
short gains with great regularity. On the other 
hand, the visitors’ defence was perfect, and 
never once did Columbia threaten their goal. 
Hudson kicked one of his clever goals from the 
field, but missed other chances to score on the 
same play. The full 7o-minute game was played. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 29; CORNELL, 0. 
Cornell proved to be very easy for the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania eleven, at Philadel- 
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phia, on Thanksgiving Day, and the season 
ended with another inconsistent and unex- 
pected result. Not once during the game did 
Cornell advance the ball five yards by running, 
and the Quaker defence proved to be a great 
revelation, having improved wonderfully since 
‘‘Pennsy’s” previous game. On the other 
hand, Pennsylvania’s backs went crashing 
through Cornell’s line at regular intervals, Mc- 
Cracken being the most effective, but the others 
contributing their share. The guards-back 
formations, with many new variations, were 
used with great effect, and only one or two end- 
runs were used by the Quakers throughout the 
game. Coach Woodruff had shifted Coombs 
and Outland to the ends to stop Walbridge’s 
great end-runs, and that great half-back was 
unable to get around the home team’s ends 
once. ‘There was: very little: punting during 
the game. In the first half, Pennsylvania ran 
up a score of eleven points, and in the second 
half, she added three more touchdowns to her 
total. Never once was the home team’s goal 
seriously threatened. For Pennsylvania, Mc- 
Cracken, Hare and Gardiner did the best work, 
while Alexander, Starbuck and Taussig were 
the most effective for the visitors. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 17; BROWN, 6. 

Brown’s eleven journeyed out to Chicago and 
met the University of Chicago team there on 
Thanksgiving Day, being beaten by two touch- 
downs and a field goal against one touchdown. 
In the first half, the play was all in favor of 
the Westerners, who ran up their full score be- 
fore the whistle blew. In the second half, the 
tables were completely reversed, the play being 
all in favor of Brown, whose attack was re- 
peatedly under Chicago’s goal. The Western- 
ers showed excellent defence, however, and got 
the ball several times on downs when they had 
to kick it out of danger from behind their own 
goal, but finally Brown managed to force Rich- 
ardson across the line for one touchdown before 
the game ended. Richardson’s star playing was 
the feature of the game, while Chicago's de- 
fence at the critical points of the game earned 
her line alot of praise. Haruill outkicked Bates 
until he was hurt, and then the visitors had the 
best of the punting. 

NEW ENGLAND INTERSCHOLASTIC GAMES. 

The final game in the Massachusetts Inter- 
scholastic League was played in Boston on 
Thanksgiving Day between the English High 
School and Boston Latin School teams, the 
former winning by 23 too. This victory gave 
the English High School team the League 
championship, with a clean record of five vic- 
tories and no defeats. The record shows that 
only six points were scored against them, the 
Brookline High School team crossing their goal- 
line for one touchdown; while their totals of 
points scored footed up 148 points for the five 
games played. The Brookline High School 
finished second in the league season, having 
won two games, lost one, and played two tie 
games ; while the Cambridge Manual Training 
School team won one game, lost one, and 
played three ties. This was the twelfth season 
for the League, and the fourth in which the 
English High School has won the champion- 
ship, the previous years of success for this team 
being 1893, 189§ and 1897. 
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FOOTBALL, 


The annual game between the Andover 
and Lawrenceville preparatory academies was 
played at Andover, Mass., November 17th, and 
won by Andover by 30 to 11. The feature of 
the game was the goal from the field kicked by 
Dewitt, Lawrenceville’s right tackle. 


U. S. MILITARY CADETS, 17; U. 
CADETS, 5. 


S. NAVAL 


The first time that the West Point and An- 
napolis Cadets have been allowed to come to- 
gether in football for several years, owing to 
the opposition of previous administrations at 
Washington, was at Franklin Field, Philadel- 
phia, on Thanksgiving Day, when the former 
won. Admission to the game was secured by 
invitation only, the management being in the 
hands of the University of Pennsylvania, and 
the distribution of tickets being made through 
the army and naval officials at Washington. 
The Annapolis cadets were strong favorites be- 
fore the game, owing to their better scores 
against Princeton and Pennsylvania State Col- 


lege ; but the West Pointers had made much . 


improvement during their last week of prepara- 
tion, and completely outplayed the Navy, win- 
ning by three touchdowns against one, and that 
one scored within a minute or two of the end 
of the game. West Point’s attack and defense 
were both stronger than those of the Naval 
Cadets, and they not only advanced the ball 
rapidly, but also stopped the Annapolis backs 
when their own goal was in danger. In punt- 
ing, too, Jackson had the better of the duel 
with Wade. After the Army had rolled up 
three touchdowns and kicked two of the goals, 
the Navy got the bali on West Point’s fifteen- 
yard line for holding, and carried it down close 
tothe opponent’s goal, when they were stopped 
for downs. West Point again had to give up 
the ball for off-side play, and the Annapolis 
rushed it over for their only score of the game. 


THE HARVARD-PRINCETON-YALE FRESHMAN GAMES. 


The annual games between the freshmen 
teams from Harvard, Princeton, and Yale this 
season, resulted in a double defeat for Yale, 
As Harvard’s score was very much larger 
against Yale than was Princeton’s, it must be 
inferred that her 1903 team is the strongest of 
the three. At New Haven, November 18th, 
the Princetonians beat Yale by 19 to 6, but they 
were materially assisted by Hodgman, Levick 
and Losey, all of the Princeton 'varsity squad, 
and among the regular substitutes for the Tiger 
eleven. Yale was outplayed throughout, but 
not outclassed. At Cambridge, November 
25th, the Yale freshmen met their second defeat 
at the hands of Harvard, by 54 to o, and this 
time they were thoroughly outclassed as well 
as outplayed. 


NEW YORK INTERSCHOLASTIC CHAMPIONSHIPS. 


Six school teams entered for the Interscholas- 
tic Championship of the New York schools, 
representing De La Salle, Berkeley, Trinity, 
Columbia Grammar, Cutler and Dwight. The 
schedule was arranged so there were four pre- 
liminary games anda final. De La Salle finally 
captured the championship in the final game 
from Trinity, by 11 to 5, after an exciting 
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game, Trinity making a splendid effort to re- 
tain the championship laurels she had won 
last season. The scores of the champion 
games were as follows : 

October 26—De La Salle, 40; Berkeley, o. 

October 27—Trinity, 18 ; Columbia Grammar, o. 

Qctober 31--Cutler, 18 ; Dwight, o. 

November 7—De La Salle, 17 ; Cutler, o, 

November 15—De La Salle, 11; Trinity, s. 

The St. Paul School team won the champion- 
ship of the Long Island Interscholastic League 
by beating the Brooklyn High School in the 
final game, 23 to 0, at Garden City, L, I. 


OTHER IMPORTANT GAMES. 


Nov. 11—Williams, 38; Amherst, o; at Williamstown, 


Mass. 

me U. S..Naval Cadets, 35; Trinity,o; at Annap- 
olis, Md. 

- New York University, 6; Rutgers. 5; at New. 
York. 


Brown, 39; Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology,o: at Providence, R. I. 
r Wesleyan, 16; Holy Cross,o; at Middletown, 
Conn. 
“ Union, o; Hamilton, 0; at Schenectady, N. Y. 
Nov. 17—University of Pennsylvania, 47; Pennsyiva- 
nia State College, o; at Philadelphia, Pa. 
Nov. 18—Lafayette, 12; Bucknell, o; at Easton, Pa. 
. Wesleyan, 4o; Amherst, o ;at Amherst, Mass, 
Williams, 26; Rensselaer, 10; at Williams- 
town, Mass. 
be New York University, 18 : Stevens,o; at New 
York. 
Brown, 18; Boston College, o; at Providence, 
Ri. 
a U.S. Naval Cadets, 23; Lehigh, o; at Annap- 
olis, Md. 
U. S. Military Cadets, 12; Syracuse, 6; at 
West Point, N. Y. 
Nov. 25—Hamilton, 17; New York University, o; at 
New York. 
Lafayette, 35; Lehigh, o; at South Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 
Carlisle Indians, 81; Oberlin, o ; at Carlisle, 
Pa. 
s Brown, 
R.. 1. 
= University of Pennsylvania Freshmen, 19: 
Cornell Freshmen, 17 ; at Philadelphia, Pa. 


J. ParMLy Paret, 


16; Dartmouth, 5; at Providence, 


MIDDLE WEST. 


The football season in the 
~. Middle West has ended with 
>») Chicago holding the champion- 

ben ship, they having defeated Wis- 
‘ consin in a specially arranged 
| post-season game, played De- 
cember gth, by the score of 17 

‘+ too 
Chicago and Wisconsin have 
taken a strong lead of all the Middle West 
elevens and developed teams that compare 
more than favorably with those of the East, 
as the games played with Eastern teams indi- 
cate. Michigan has by no means come up to 
expectations. There was every reason to think 
that Michigan would be close up, for in addition 
to the number of old men who returned to take 
their places on the team, Michigan had much 
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very good new material from which to pick. 
The early work was discouraging, but the way 
the eleven handled Pennsylvania encouraged 
the idea that Michigan would be more than 
troublesome for Wisconsin when they would 
come together on Thanksgiving Day. 

Kennedy has been the star of the Chicago 
team, though he was loudly berated for his 
generalship in the Pennsylvania game. But 
without any stars, except Kennedy, Chicago 
has developed a team that played in unison; all 
the finer points of play, and the apparently in- 
significant points that before the game seem to 
count for little, but in the heat of battle may 
turn a defeat into a victory, were well taken 
advantage of. It is lamentable that Chicago 
will cast a cloud over its team by playing men 
whom it has no right to play. It has been the 
duty, apparently, of this department to criti- 
cise severely the action of Chicago in this re- 
gard ; and it isa matter of regret that the desire 
for a winning team overcame good judgment 
and caused the playing of Wellington in some 
of the early games, when it was known openly 
that he was not attending classes and had 
registered simply to play football, His being 
laid out of the game was largely due to the 
sentiment that was aroused in the football 
squad, the players not wishing to be placed 
under a cloud on his account. The record of 
the team shows that Wellington was never 
needed. 

Wisconsin’s game has depended largely on 
O’Dea’s kicking, something pretty good to rely 
on, by the way, and the team has been devel- 
oped with the idea of getting the most out of 
his specialty. But taking the members of the 
eleven, individually, one cannot help but be- 
lieve that ’most any other kind of a game might 
have been developed. Cochems and Juneau 
compose the best pair of end rushers in the 
Middle West, and it would be a difficult matter 
to select from Middle-West teams two better 
tacklers than Blair and Curtis. Rodgers has 
played a great guard, and both Comstock and 
Chamberlain have done great work in the cen- 
ter of the line, there apparently being little 
choice between the two. Wisconsin’s back- 
field has been reputed to be weak, but just 
where the weakness is, it is difficult to specify. 
Wilmarth, Wisconsin’s star in the Yale game 
(barring O’Dea), has played a beautiful quar- 
ter, and both Beele and Larsen have been great 
ground-gainers, 

One feature of the season has been Illinois, 
which up to this season had held a place along- 
side of Chicago, Michigan and Wisconsin. IIli- 
nois started in discouragingly, and up toa 
week previous to Thanksgiving had scored but 
two touchdowns, one each against a team of 
very minor standing. On Thanksgiving Iowa, 
which played Chicago 5 to 5 earlier in the sea- 
son, simply massacred Illinois by a score of 
58 to o, the largest score that has ever been 
made against Illinois. According to the sea- 
son's record Illinois has been thrown into a 
class even below the minor colleges of the Mid- 
dle West. 

Minnesota and Northwestern have both 
shown considerable improvement at the close 
‘of the season over their record last year, and 
most of the minor teams have consistent rec- 
ords, 


OUTING FOR JANUARY. 


CHICAGO, 40 ; NORTHWESTERN, 0, 


Chicago simply ran away with 
Northwestern and exhausted their 
own men by running them so long 
and often with the ball November 
11th. Once only during the contest 
did Chicago lose the ball on downs, 
and only five times did Northwestern 
make their distance. 


ge 





WISCONSIN, 23; ILLINOIS, O. 


During the first half of the game, which was 
played at Milwaukee, neither side came very 
close to making a touchdown, Illinois’ defense 
showing up pretty strong. Wisconsin scored in 
the first half, O’Dea getting a chance for a place 
kick from the Wisconsin 50-yard line, this being 
one of the features of the game, In the second 
half Illinois could not stand the pace, and were 
slaughtered. O'Dea did much punting, and 
Cochems and Juneau were playing their ends 
so well and so speedily that they were down on 
the punts, either to down the man in his tracks 
who handled it, or fall on the ball, which Illinois 
fumbled frequently. Johnson, of Illinois, playea 
a strong defensive game, carried the ball well 
and punted fairly, though, of course, not in 
O’Dea’s class. 


BELOIT, 5; MINNESOTA, 5. 


At Minneapolis, Beloit and Minnesota played 
to a tie score, although Beloit had the best of 
the contest straight through. Beloit’s offen- 
sive playing was far above that of Minnesota, 
and only Glover’s excellent punting and Min- 
nesota’s desperate playing when scores were 
threatened prevented Belvit’s winning. 


WISCONSIN, 19; MINNESOTA, 0, 

At Minneapolis, November 18th, Minnesota, 
while unable to score, gave Wisconsin some- 
thing of ascare. The first half developed no 
scores on either side, Minnesota exhibiting a 
strong defense. Wisconsin recorded 19 points 
inthe second half, but had very poor success in 
penetrating the line or circling the end. 

NORTHWESTERN, II ; INDIANA, 6. 

Over-confidence on the part of Indiana and 
desperation on the part of Northwestern lost 
the game for+Indiana and won it for North- 
western at Chicago November 18th. Indeed, 
Northwestern showed a remarkable reversal of 
form and more than met the fast game of Indi- 
ana, 

MICHIGAN, 28; CASE, 6, 


On their home grounds, Michigan had some- 
thing of a scare, the first half ending 6 to 5, in 
favor of Case. In less than seven minutes of 
play, Sullivan, Case’s right half, circled Michi- 
gan’s right end, Snow’s position being played by 
H. White, make a forty-five-yard run and a 
touchdown. In the second half, Michigan 
braced and had no great trouble in piling up a 
score of 28 to 6. 


PURDUE, 5} ILLINOIS, 0, 


A place kick from the field in the middle of 
the last half won the contest for Purdue, Nov. 
22d. Both teams played the kicking game, 
Johnson having the better of the punting. The 
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defense of both teams was greatly superior to 
their offensive play. Fumbles were frequent. 
NORTHWESTERN, 29 ; PURDUE, 0. 

Too many hard games and a surplus of con- 
fidence made Purdue very easy for North- 
western. 

CHICAGO, 29 ; MINNESOTA, 0. 

While Minnesota cut out Chicago’s end runs 
they were not able to solve the mass plays and 
close formations. Minnesota’s tackling was 


very poor. 
WISCONSIN, 17; MICHIGAN, 5. 

The Thanksgiving contest which was played 
in Chicago, while it was a battle royal, still 
was disappointing because of the failure of 
Michigan to come up to expectations. O’Dea’s 
kicking figured largely in the scoring, being 
practically responsible for ten of Wisconsin's 
seventeen points, During most of the play 
Michigan was on the defensive, and Wisconsin 
developed unexpected strength when in pos- 
session of the ball. The left-end play of 
Cochems did not compare with that Ps Snow, 
and Michigan’s best gains were made around 
Cochems. Man for man, the Wisconsin line 
had the best of it, excepting as above stated, 
Chamberlain outplaying Cunningham several 
degrees at center. 

IOWA, 58; ILLINOIS, O. 

Illinois ended a most disastrous season by 
being outplayed, outgeneraled, humbled and 
disgraced by Iowa. In all points of play, Iowa 
outclassed Illinois. 

CHICAGO, I7 ; BROWN, 6. 


In a dazzling contest the Middle West gave 
the East another practical example of how the 
game is played. Only twice in the first half 
did Brown menace the Chicago goal. At no 
time was Brown able to make gains through 
the Chicago line, while on the other hand Chi- 
cago, as well as sending their backs around the 
ends for good gains, penetrated the line with 
regularity. Richardson’s work in Brown’s back 
field,was one of the game’s features, 

OTHER GAMES. 


Nov. 11—Knox, 34; Eureka, 0; at Eureka, III. 
* Nebraska, 12 ; Leake, 6; at Des Moines, Ia. 
a Iowa, 16; Grinnell, o ; at Iowa City, la. 
ee Minnesota, 15; Beloit, 5; at Minneapolis, 


inn. 
Nov. —_— 10; Notre Dame, 10; at Lafayette, 
nd. 
ie De Pauw, 17; Rose Polytechnic, 0; at Green- 
castle, Ind. 
6 Iowa, 33; Knox, 0; at Galesburg, III. 
Grinnell, 6; Ames, o; at Ames, Ia. 
- Rush, 38; Lake Forest, o; at Chicago, III. 
= Missouri, 33 ; Washington, 11; at St. Louis, 
° 


Mo. 
= Kansas, 36; Nebraska, 20; at Lincoln, Neb. 
Nov. 25—Wisconsin, 58; Lawrence, 0; at Madison, 
Wis. 
ss Michigan, 24; Kalamazoo,o; at Ann Arbor, 
ich. 
Nov. 30—Indiana, 17; Purdue, 5 ; at Lafayette, Ind. 
Rush, 6; Wesleyan, 5; at Bloomington, III. 


Beloit, 6; Knox,6; at Galesburg, III. . 
en 34; Wisconsin, 6; at Kansas City, 
0. 


Harry F. KENDALL. 
IN THE SOUTH. 
VIRGINIA VS, GEORGETOWN, 0-0 ; NOV. I8TH. 
The brilliancy of the play on both sides gave 


intense satisfaction. Georgetown had con- 
stantly improved under the direction of Coach 


Church, and he endeavored to have his men 
on edge. for this—Georgetown’s greatest game. 
Virginia had prepared for a hard contest. 
Georgetown excelled in weight and was 
stronger on pushing-line plays, but her de- 
fense was not so good as that of the lighter 
Virginians. The offensive play of Virginia 
was strong—in fact, irresistible, until Gerstle 
was injured, when Virginia was left with only 
Coleman at full to represent the ’Varsity hack 
field ; after this, the Virginians settled down to 
defensive work and, by the most brilliant tack- 
ling ever seen in the South, prevented Devlin 
from making any of his sensational runs, and, 
again and again, stopped big Cummings in his 
ground gaining. 

Georgetown did most of the ground gaining 
in the last half, and kept the ball in Virginia’s 
territory most of the time. On two occasions 
they seemed in hailing distance of the goal-line, 
but Virginia held for downs and Coleman kicked 
out of danger. Captain Long, at centre, was 
the first man down on kicks. Cummings, at 
guard, played a fast game. 

VIRGINIA VS, BLACKSBURG, 28-0 ; NOV. II. 

Blacksburg had shown up strongly in her 
games with Southern Colleges, and came to 
Virginia without a defeat. The Blacksburg 
line played strongly and Virginia found it 
impossible to gain except on end plays, by 
which Virginia was able torun upa large score. 
Heffner, Blacksburg’s best half back, was in- 
jured early in the game. 


UNIV. OF GEORGIA VS, AUBURN, 6-11; NOV. I8TH. 

This game terminated in the spectators 
crowding the field and interfering with the 
play, which was drawn out to darkness, when 
the game, unfinished, terminated in Auburn’s 
favor. Auburn wasclearly superior to Georgia. 
In straight-line plunging Georgia showed great 
improvement over her previous games, but as 
a team, they are yet far from mature. 

The Sewanee football team has monopolized 
interest in southern football for November, not 
only by having a great team, playing a con- 
sistent game at all times, but also by under- 
taking a tour of the South, involving twenty- 
seven hundred miles of travel, playing five 
games with teams considered in her class, 
winning them all—all in five days—and playing 
the last game with more dash and spirit than 


the first. 
RECENT SCORES, 


Vinge VS; GOOrPetOWiiiceccicse hiscseevacsusens oo 
Vit@inia vs. BIAQCKSDUTE .ccs oes ce ceicescceies siceeaus 28-0 
Sewanee vs. University of Texas..........+....-. . 12-0 
Sewanee vs. Texas A. and M...........cccccccecce 10- 0 
SOWENCS VS. TilamG..... 2-2. ccccesicwsc. os cence 23-0 
Sewanee vs. Louisiana State University.......... 34-0 
Sewanee vs. University of Mississippi............ 11-0 
GOOURIE Vr AUOOl Gi cccccs cscsswesecseeciesccsascs 6-11 
University of Texas vs. Texas‘A. and M.......... 6-0 
University of Texas vs. San Antonio.............. 21-0 
University of Texas vs. Dallas. .oc..s.seceseccoess II- 5 
Auburn vs. Clemson......... maaaipuea Avelsaibiess ans 34-0 


Virginia vs. Lehigh, at Richmond, Va............ 
Sewanee vs. Auburn, at Montgomery, Ala....... 
Georgia vs. North Carolina, at Atlanta, Ga....... 
Sewanee vs. University of Carolina......... : 
University of Mississippi vs.Tulane ........ 
Central College, Ky., vs. Central Univer 
Universitv of Texas vs. La. State ......... ne 
Univ. of Tennessee vs. Univ. of Kentucky........ 4 
W. A. LAMBETH. 


[On the next page we present our usual com- 
parative general table.] 
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The scores being added 


together here. Yale also beat Wisconsin. 6-o; Pennsylvania tied Chicago, 5-5, and beat Michigan, 11-10; Cornell 


lost to Chicago, 6-17, anc Brown lost to Chicago, 6-17, 














SHOW. 


THE PHILADELPHIA DOG 


T is with pleasure that we congratulate the 
Philadelphia Dog Show Association on the 
holding of their first annual dog show. 

The whole show from start to finish was 

a decided success. Exhibitors, spectators 

and all who were concerned joined in unani- 

mous praise of the excellent way in which the 
exhibition was conducted. 

It looked very much as though Mr. Marcel 
Viti had given himself a hard beat to wind- 
ward when, some few months ago, he set about 
to give Philadelphia a real bench show, for on 
several previous occasions bench shows had 
fallen decidedly flat in the Quaker City. Mr. 
Viti was not long before he had many of the 
most prominent social and business men in the 
city actively interested. The Show Commit- 
tee was composed of the following : 


Clement B. Newbold, Edward Moore Robin- 
son, Alexander Van Rensselaer, Louis A, 
Biddle, Marcel A. Viti, S. Boyd Carrigan, John 
C. Groome, Edward D. Toland, Clarence R. 
Lewis, James W. Paul, Jr., Robert Toland, 
John W. Geary, Francis Edward Bond, Mit- 
chell Harrison, Isaac W. Kemble, Henry Jar. 
rett, Sidney W. Keith, George R. Packard. 

The Horticultural Hall was secured, and the 
services of that well-known manager, James 
Mortimer. With such a combination of con- 
ditions it is not so surprising that the helms- 
man steered his craft across the line a decided 
winner, In the run home he caught the breeze 
in splendid style. 

The exhibition was held, November 22d- 
25th. In the sporting classes, which are of 
most interest to us, the entries for setters and 
pointers were not as large as we would have 
liked to have seen them, but some good dogs 
were benched. The spaniels brought out larger 
classes and some fine dogs. Foxhounds and 
greyhounds were small classes, but the beagles 
brought out about fifty entries. The better 
this dog becomes known the more popular he 
becomes. 

The principal winners in the sporting classes 
were’ 

Greyhounds—Open: ist, Pembroke Kennels [Gem's 
Beauty]; 2d, B. F. Lewis, Jr. [Maid Marian]; 3d and 
Res., Terra Cotta Kennels [Hattie M. and Dictator] ; 
C., W. S. Lieber [Ailsa Craig]. 
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DIMBOOLAA. 


MRS. AMY C, 


Foxhounds—English—Open: rst, 2d, 3d. V. H. C.; H. 
C. and C., C. E. Mather [Gallopin, Playtul, President; 
Parody, Pilgrim and Prospect}. American—Open: 1st, 
A. J. Taylor [Heberton]; % N. T. Harris, [Carmen]. 

Beagles—Open—dogs: 1st and 2d, The Hempstead 
Beagles [Bachelor and Florist]; 3d, The Wharton 
Beagles aneer III.]; 3d Rock Ridge Kennels [Hec- 
torwood] ; H. C.. Windholme Kennels [War Cry]. 
Winners— A. 1st, The Hempstead Peagles [Bache- 
lor]: Res., Windholme Kennels {[Dalesman]. Open— 
bitches: rst, Rock Ridge Kennels [Lucy L]; 2d, Wind- 
holme Kennels [Oronsay Matron]; ~ | H. Santee 
Francis]. Winners—bitches; 1st, Windholme Kennels 
Fate]; Res., Rock Ridge Kennels [Lucy L]. 

Pointers—Open—Dogs under fifty-five pounds: rst, 
George Raper [Heather Malt]; 2d, Walton Ferguson, 
Jr. [King William]; 3d, L. J. Miller [Don Glenn]. Fifty- 
five pounds and over-—dogs: 1st, Robert Leslie [King 
of Lynn]; 2d, Walton Ferguson, Jr. [Westfield Lad). 
Open— nder fifty pounds—bitches; 1st and 2d, Walton 
Ferguson, {Lad‘s Lal and Lad’s Lily]; 3d, R. E. 
Westlake [ estlake s Startle]. Fifty pounds — over 
—bitches: 1st, F. J. Lenoir [Kent's Kate]; B. F. 
Lewis [Daisy Bell} : 33d, R. E. Westlake tite’ West- 
lake]. Winners — bitches: rst, F. J. Lenoir [Kent's 
Kate]; Res., B. F. Lewis [Daisy Bell]. 

English Setters—Open--dogs : 1st, Dr. J. E. Hair 
(Highland Fleet]; 2d, C. J. Gaylor [Gilhooley]; 3d, jour 
Brett [Orangeman]. Winners—dogs: 1st, Dr. E 
Hair [Highland Fleet]; Res.. John Brett [Orangeman]. 
Open—bitches: 1st, Joseph Lewis[Wincobank Symbol]; 
Winners—bitches: 1st. G. M. Woods [Nina W]; Res., 
Joseph Lewis [Wincobank Symbol]. 

Irish 2. gy en—dogs: ist, J. S. Wall [Lord 
Lismore] ; ‘ . Bullock [Rock wood EPs 3 i 
F. O'Neill (Aivacer|. “Open—bitches : 1st, Joseph Lewis 
Red Rose _III.]; J. M. Buliock {Kildare ag og 
by Oe Worrell A a Winners: rst, J. S 
[Lord Lismore]; Res., Joseph Lewis [Red Rose 


Gordon Setters— Open: rst and ed, 
{Heather Bruce and Doc]; 3d, J. W. Graham:[Lady 
Gordon’s Rose]. Winners: 1st and Res., J. B. Blossom 
[Heather Bruce and Beaumont art. 

Field S aniels—Open— —black—dogs: 1st, M. A. Viti 
[Royd Monarch]; 2d, Henry Jarrett [The Rook]. 
Other than black- dogs: : mst and ed, R. P. Keasbey 
[Saybrook Popcorn and Saybrook Judge]. Winners— 
dogs: rst.R. P. Keasbey [Saybrouk Popcorn]; Res., 
M. A. Viti [Royd Monarch]. Open—black—bitches: 


J. B. Blossom 


1st and 2d, M.A. Viti [Bridford Morda and Annoy- 
ance]. Other than black—Open—bitches: 1st, R. P. 
Keasbey [Saybrook Zaza]; 2d, Mrs. D. W. Evans 


[Waterlily]. 
ford Morda]. 

Cocker Spaniels— Open—black—dogs : 1st, Brookside 
Kennels [Photo]; 2d, George Dunn [Black Knight of 
Woodstock]; 3d, E. W. Fiske [Reveille]. Open—Other 
than black—dogs ; 1st, W. T. Payne [Mohican] ; 2d, 
Mepal Kennels [Braeside Bob]; 3d, George Douglas 
[Red Mack]. Winners—dogs: 1st, Brookside Kennels 


Winners—bitches: 1st, M. A. Viti [Brid- 


DIABUTSU. 
GILLIG’S FRENCH BULLDOGS, 


POM-POM. 


[Photo]; Res., W. T. Payne [Romany Rye]. Open— 
black—bitches: 1st, Mepal Kennels (Mepal’ s Opa!]; 
2d, George Douglas or Fink] _Open— Other than 
black—bitches ; 1st, T. Payne — Bells II.] ; 2d, 
E. W. Fiske tberothy: Parsons]: ad, 5. W. Mallory 
[Nellie Blaisdell]. Winners—bitches : 1st, Mepal Ken- 
nels [Mepal’s Opal]; Res., W. T. Payne [Blue Bells II.] 

Among the well-known dogs who won in 
other classes were Dr. C. A. Lougest’s mastiff, 
Black Peter, Mr. J. P. Morgan’s collies, {Orna- 
ment and Ormskirk Connie, Miss L. Alger’s 
black poodle, Negress, George Raper’s bull- 
dog, Ivel Rustic, and W. C. Codman’s Glen- 
wood Queen, F. F. Dole’s bull-terrier, Wood- 
cote Wonder, the Saints’ Rest Kennel’s Boston 
terrier, Princess, J. L. Arden’s airedale, Clon- 
mel Marvel, and G, N, Phelps’s French bull- 
dog, Rico. 

AMERICAN PET DOGS, 

The third annual show of the American Pet 
Dog Club has passed into history as one of the 
most enjoyable bench exhibitions held in New 
York, The only trouble seemed to be that the 
excellent schedule provided had been so well 
responded to by entries, that more room was 
needed. Last year the show was held at Sher- 
ry’s old rooms. It was seen then that more 
provision must be made for the next exhibition, 
so the committee arranged this year for the 
Metropolitan Opera House, but still the growth 
of entries was so extensive that there was hardly 
enough floor space left to view the fine spect- 
mens. This must be most gratifying to Super- 
intendent S. C. Hodge and the other members 
of the committee; and should this steady in- 
crease of entries keep up it will not be long be- 
fore a building such as Madison Square Garden 
will be necessary to accommodate the pet dogs, 

The officers of the Pet Dog Club are all 
women: Mrs. Walter Stanton, president ; Mrs. 
C. F. Spaulding, Mrs. G. W. Carr and Mrs. W. 
Green, vice-presidents ; Mrs Horace Stokes, 
treasurer; and Mrs. R.K. Pritchard, secretary. 
The show appeals to the fair sex, who are 
lovers of canine pets, and it is not surprising 
that it has become one of the social events of 
the New York season, 
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Outside of a little crowding, the whole show 
went off without a hitch. It not only brought 
together almost all the best toys in the coun- 
try, but quite a few specimens whose weight 
placed them a little above toy range, and this 
brings to my mind that some of these classes 
seem entirely out of place ata ‘‘ pet dog” show. 
I am ready to admit that all dogs are more or 
less pets, and that it is somewhat hard to draw 
the line, but such dogs as greyhounds, field 
spaniels and Irish water spaniels seem to be 
over the line. ‘4 

Another attractive feature of the exhibition 
was the conjunction of the Collie Club, of Amer- 
ica, who were holding their first annual show. 
This brought out some sixty of the finest dogs 
of that breed, and swelled the entire entry list 
to over seven hundred. 

Space will not permit the covering of the 





RUFFUN. DOT. COQUETTE, 


MRS. HORACE STOKES’ MALTESE TERRIERS. 


classes with a full summary of winners. We 
can only give those that achieved highest hon- 
ors in their breed and the open class, 


Greyhounds.—Coursing class, dogs and bitches (in 
training)—First. F. Denton’s Brannock. 

Open, dogs and bitches.—First, Pem brooke Kennels’ 
Gem Beauty. 

Beagles.—Open. dogs—First, Hempstead Kennels’ 
—— Bitches—First, Hempstead Kennels’ Trag- 
edy. 

Winners.—First prize, ribbon, Hempstead Kennels’ 
Tragedy. 

Boston Terriers.—Open, dogs —First, James T. Gilli- 
gan’s Roxie. Bitches—First, Saints’ Rest Kennels’ 
Princess. 

Winners, 
Princess. 

Poodles.—Corded. open, dogs and_ bitches—First, 
Mrs. Grebe’s Flora I. 

Corded, winners, dogs and bitches.—First, 
Grebe’s Moskan. 

Curly, open, dogs.—First, Mrs. M. D. Andrews’ Mar- 
quis. Bitches—First, Miss Lucile Alger’s Negresse. 

Bulldogs.—Open, dogs—First, George Raper’s Ivel 
Rustic. Bitches—First, E. K. Austin's True Type. 

Bull Terriers.—Open, dogs—First, Frank F. Dole’s 
Woodcote Wonder. Bitches -- First. John Bennett’s 
Sunshine. 

Fox Terriers.—Smooth, open, dogs—First, G. M. Car- 
nochan’s Claude Duval. Bitches—First, Norfolk Ken- 
nels’ Ch. Norfolk Handicraft. 

Wire haired, open, dogs--First, G. M. Carnochan’‘s 
Thornfield Knockout. Bitches—C. W. Keyes’ Hillcrest 
Solace. . 

Cocker Spaniels.—Dogs, open [black]—First, Swiss 
Mountain Kennels’ Ono. Bitches -First, Mepal Ken- 
nels’ Mepal's Opal. 

Open, dogs [other than black]—First, Bay View Ken- 


bitches.—First. Saints’ Rest Kennels’ 


Mrs. 
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nels’ Bay View Robbin. Bitches—First, W. T. Payne's 
Bluebell II. 

Field Spaniels.-Open, dogs [black]—First, Swiss 
Mountain Kennels’ Endcliffe Bishop. Bitches—First, 
Swiss Mountain Kennels’ Endcliffe Myrtle, 

Open, [other than black]— First, Swiss Mountain 
Kennels’ Banner Hazel. 

Scotch Terriers.—Open, dogs--First, Newcastle Ken- 
nels’ Ashley Crack. Bitches—First, Robert Irvine's 
Betsy Ross. 

Pomeranians.—Open, og «tented bitches [black]— First, 
Lakewood Pomeranian’s Chappie. 

Open, dogs [white]—First, Lakewood Pomeranian’s 
Lakewood Prim. 

Open, dogs and bitches [brown]--First, Swiss Moun- 
tain Kennels’ Nubian Rebel. 

Open, dogs and bitches [blue]—First, Lakewood 
Pomeranian‘s Lakewood Blue Boy. 

Open, dogs and bitches [any other color]—First, 
Lakewood Pomeranian’s Lakewood Chote. 

Pugs.—Open, dogs and bitches—First, T. A. How- 
ard’s Wallis. 

Skye Terriers.—Open, dogs and bitches—First, Swiss 
Mountain Kennels’ Banner Prince 
Royal. ” 

Black and Tan Terriers.—Open, 
dogs and bitches [over 7 pounds] 
—First, H. T. Foote’s Brunswick 
Duchess. 

Open, dogs and bitches [not 
exceeding 7 pounds]—First, Gem 
City Kennels’ Little Wonder. 

Yorkshire ‘Terriers. — Open, 
bitches — First, Miss Lillian C. 
Moeran’s Ashton Marvel. Dogs 
—First, Mrs. Lewis’ Gem. 

Italian Grevheunds. — Open, 
dogs and bitches—First, T. A. 
Howard’s Byron’s Countess. 

French Bulldogs— Open and 
winners, dogs—First, George N. 
Phelps’s Rico; bitches, first, Mrs. 
Amy C. Gillig’s Antoinette. 

Airedale Terriers.—Open, dogs 
—First, |. Lorillard Arden’s 
Clonmel Marvel. Bitches—First, 
& Lorillard Arden’s Clonmel 
sensation. 

Irish Terriers.— Open, dogs— 
First, M. Bruckheimer's Master- 

iece; bitches, first. Meadows 
ennels’ Lorton Belle. 

Blenheim Spaniel.—Open— First, Mrs. I. A. Pitt's 
Little Swell. 

Dachshunde. — Open, dogs—First, Dr. Motschen- 
bacher’s Young Phenomenon. Bitches—Dr. Motschen-~ 
bacher’s Peper. 

Japanese Spaniel.—Open—First, Mrs. F. Senn’s Senn- 
Senn. Bitches—Mrs. Harrison's Kioto Tottie. 

Maltese Terriers.—Open, dogs—First, Mrs. Horace 
Stokes’s Bijou; bitches, same owner’s Villamount Co- 
quette. 

King Charles Spaniels.—-Open—First, Mrs. Senn' 
Perseverance. 

Ruby Spaniels.— 
Open — First, Miss 
Claire Louise Darl- 
ing’s Duke (dog) and 
Litv Langtry (bitch). 

Prince (harles 
Spaniels. — First, M. 
Johnson’s Nellie. 

Skye Terriers.— 
First, Miss B. Riley's 
Lassie. 

Collies.—Open, 
dogs— First, ier- 
pont Morgan's Orna- 
ment. Bitches —First, 
J. Pierpont Morgan's 
Ormskirk Connie. 

Canadian or West- 
‘ern Dogs. — First. 
Verona Kennels’ Old 
Hall Admiral 
Bitches.—First, 
Verona Kennels’ 
Champion Heather 
Mint. 

Other than sable or 
sable and white, 
dogs and _ bitches.— 
First. C. G. Taylor's 
Beacon Right away. 


BIJOU. 





BOSTON TERRIER, 
PRINCESS, 
SAINTS’ REST KENNELS, 
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MRS. H. D. GILL AND THE SPEEDWAY CUP*WINNER JACK. 


HE LIGHT-HARNESS 


AT THE NATIONAL HORSE SHOW OF AMERICA, 
OCIETY of the apprecia- 
tive sort, society which 
has money, is dignified, 
aristocratic and liberal, 
society which believes 
that the greatest value of 
wealth is that it procures 
pleasure and furnishes 
opportunity for cheerful 
amusement, has again 
accorded to the great 
national exhibition of horses its infinite ap- 
proval. The National Horse Show of 1899 has 
given us ocular manifestation that the senti- 
ment inherent in mankind to admire a hand- 
some horse is just as strong as it ever was. 
The attendance throughout the entire week 
was greater than thatin any previous year, al- 
though the weather was anything but favor- 
able. 

A feature of this season’s show which de- 
serves special comment, and which will, I be- 
lieve, accentuate interest in later exhibitions, 
was the evident disposition of owners to hold 
the reins over their horses in most of the driv- 
ing classes, I do not object to professionalism 
in its place, but I do believe that its elimina- 
tion from all roadster classes will increase in- 
terest and extend the usefulness of horse shows, 
making them more popular with the highest 
type of sportsmen. 

Never were the boxes filled with greater nor 
more refined beauty, nor was there ever a more 
magnificent display of fitting and expensive 





HORSE. 


gowns; but many observers will agree with me 
that there was emphatic evidence that the 
women, as well as the men, had come to pay 
homage to the horse, rather than to vie with 
him as an attraction. Humanity in the boxes, 
as well as those who crowded the rail and 
sought out the individual exhibits in their 
apartments down-stairs, paid careful attention 
to their catalogues as each new class was called, 
and gave unstinted applause to popular choices 
selected by the judges. Asa natural and very 
satisfactory result, there was much less criti- 
cism of decisions than heretofore. 

The trotting-bred horse, graceful in action 
and in repose, his aristocracy of birth evi- 
denced by his good manners, was plainly the 
popular choice, and he received generous 
applause whenever he entered the ring. When- 
ever opportunity afforded for him to prove his 
superiority over other breeds, by being shown 
in classes against them, he was, by common 
consent, crowned king of the equine race. 

I can recall but one or two immaterial in- 
stances in the trotting classes when the awards 
made by the judges failed to meet with popular 
approval. 

In class 2, champion prize for trotting stal- 
lions, Dare Devil, 2:09%, the black horse by 
Mambrino King—Mercedes, by Chimes, exhib- 
ited by Messrs. C. J. and Harry Hamlin, of 
Buffalo, had a walkover. 

Class 4, for trotting stallions, four years old 
or over, kept for service, to be judged by their 
individuality, pedigrees, and show-ring quali- 
ties, brought out a grand lot of horses. Adver- 
tiser, 2:15, the grandly bred son of Electioneer 
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—Lulu Wilkes, exhibited by Gen. Benjamin 
F. Tracy, of New York, was very appropriately 
selected for the blue ribbon. Second prize 
went to Medio, 2:143/, a strongly made bay 
horse by Pilot Medium—Lady Epicure, exhibi- 
ted by Mr. H. R. Murray, Canastota, N. Y. 
Alcander, by Alcantara—Cleopatra, exhibited 
by Mr. E. F. Brownell, Burlington, Vt., was 
awarded third prize; and The Earl, 2:17, a 
chestnut four-year-old, by Mambrino King— 
Princess Royal, exhibited by Messrs. C. J. and 
Harry Hamlin, was highly commended. 

In class 5, for three-year-old stallions, there 
was but one entry, that of Messrs. C. J. and 
Harry Hamlin, The Corker, by Rex Ameri- 
canus—Lady Bountiful. It was really too bad 
that this class did not have a good list of 
entries, as The Corker was good enough to 
win over a high-class lot. As it was, he was 
awarded the blue ribbon, which demonstrated 
that the judges thought highly of him, 

A fine lot of youngsters answered to the 
trumpet call in class 8, for colts and fillies 
foaled in 1898. Baron Born, the brown colt by 
Baron Wilkes—Rosewood, owned by Mr. Will- 
iam Pollock, of New York City, clearly out- 
classed his field, and when the judges selected 
him for the winner of the first prize, their de- 
cision was applauded by everybody. Baron 
Born possessed all the qualities which go to 
make a show horse—size, strength, clean limbs, 
perfect head and neck, and grand action. The 
exhibit of Messrs, C. J. and Harry Hamlin, Vice- 
roy, a black colt by Mambrino King—Princess 
Royal, was awarded second; and Lucinda 
Hanlin, a bay filly, by Mambrino King—Belle 
Hamlin, exhibited by the same firm, secured 
third prize, while Leone Archer, a bay filly by 
George W. Archer—Leonette, exhibited by Mr. 
H. R. Murray, Canastota, N. Y., was highly 
commended. 

Class 9, for trotting brood-mares, brought 
out a field of great individuals. The famous 
old mare, Belle Hamlin, 2:123/, by Almont, Jr., 
—Tay, exhibited by Messrs. C. 1. and Harr 
Hamlin, was followed into the ring by her off- 
springs, Lucinda Hamlin, a yearling by Mam- 
brino King, and a weanling by Dare Devil. 
The grand old mare, although twenty years 
old, carried herself with the grace and agility 
of a maiden just ‘t‘coming out.” When the 
blue ribbon was given to her it was approved 
by gereral applause. Amanda, a very hand- 
some bay mare by Electioneer—Lady Amanda, 
exhibited by Gen. Benjamin F. Tracy, New 
York, won second; and Pansy, a black mare by 
Berlin—Lady Hubbard, exhibited by Mr. H. 
N. Bain, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., was awarded 
third prize. 

Class 10 was for stallions with a record of 
2:20 or better. There was no chance to beat 
Dare Devil, 2:09%, by Mambrino King. He 
was selected by the public almost the moment 
the horses entered the ring, and the judges 
were not long in giving him the blue ribbon. 
Medio, 2:1434, showed well in this class, and 
won second; while Burlingame, 2:18%, the 
brown horse by Guy Wilkes, exhibited by Mrs. 
Conrad H. Késhel, of Washingtonville, N. Y., 
was awarded third prize. 

Class 11, for mares or geldings four years or 
over, with records of 2:30 or better, brought to- 
gether a very fine lot of roadsters. Emoleta, 
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2:24%, by Sealskin Wilkes—Rosedale, exhib- 
ited by Col. Lawrence Kip, was awarded the 


blue ribbon ; Water Maid, 2:19%, by Waterloo, 
same exhibitor, won second prize; Altomont, 
2:21%, by Almont—Birthday, exhibited by Mr. 
James W. Cooke, Philadelphia, won third 
prize, and Bella Bells, 2:214%, by Bow Bells, 
was highly commended. 

In class 12, for mares or geldings three years 
old and under four, Arrol, a bay filly by Dex- 
ter Prince—Marionette, by Palo Alto, exhib- 
ited by Mr. James W. Cooke, Philadelphia, 
was awarded first prize. Hattie B., a brown 
filly by Director—Alice Wilkes, was placed 
second, and Mary Emma Lee, a black filly by 
Monterey, third. 

Class 13 was for horses four years old and 
over, and Col. Lawrence Kip’s bay mare Mel- 
ody, by Ponchion, and Harmony, by Gambo.- 
rel, won first and second prizes respectively. 
Altomont, exhibited by Mr. James W. Cooke, 
won third, and Sparklet, exhibited by Mr. W. 
M. V. Hoffman, was highly commended. 

In class 14, for road teams, Water Maid, a 
bay mare by Waterloo—Michigan Mattie, and 
Gambrella (formerly Nellie Winship), a bay 
mare by Gambrel_-Nellie Mc, made a showing 
which ee everybody. They were en- 
titled to first prize, and it met with general ap- 
proval when it was awarded to them. They 
were exhibited by Col. Lawrence Kip, of New 
York City. Willetta, a bay mare by Red Wilkes 
—Alma, and Bella Bells, a bay mare by Bow 
Bells—Fantasma, exhibited by Messrs. Tiche- 
nor & Co., Chicago, won second; and Sparklet, 
a bay mare by Sprague Goldust, and May K., 
a bay mare by Walkill, exhibited by Mr. W. M. 
V. Hoffman, New York, won third prize. Wert, 
2:15%, the brown gelding by Warlock, and B. 
C., 2:15%, the brown gelding by Bourbonage, 
exhibited by Mr. P.C. Knox, Pittsburg, Pa., were 
highly commended. ‘The latter team is the one 
for which Mr, Knox paid $9,500. 

_Class 15, for horse and best-appointed road 
rig, was one which created much interest. The 


blue went to Sparklet, exhibited by Mr. W. M. 


V. Hoffman. It could not have been other- 
wise awarded. Altomont, exhibited by Mr. 
James W. Cooke, won second, and Messrs. 
Tichenor & Co.’s Bella Bells, third. 

Class 16,for pair of horses and best-appointed 
road rig, was equally interesting. After de- 
voting more than the ordinary time to crucial 
examination of horses and rigs, the blue was 
given to Col. Lawrence Kip’s Water Maid and 
Gambrella, second prize to Messrs. Tichenor & 
Co.'s Bella Bells and Willetta, and third to Mr. 
W. M. V. Hoffman's May K. and Sparklet. 

Class 17 was the champion prize for single 
horses, and was handily won by Mr. W. M. V. 
Hoffman's Sparklet. 

Class 113—Novice class for roadsters, for 
mares or geldings, to road wagon, amateurs to 
drive. Mr. W. M. V. Hoffman won with 
Sparklet over a good field. Messrs, Tichenor 
& Co’s Bella Bells won second prize, and 
Messrs. Hamlin’s Regal Chimes won third. 

Class 114—For stallions, mares or geldings, 
trotting or partly trotting-bred, for road pur- 
poses, was won by Messrs. Tichenor & Co.’s 
Bella Bells. Mr. H. R. Murray’s Medio won 
second, Mr. H. N. Bain’s Addie Lee II. third 
prize. 
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THE NEW YORK SPEEDWAY. 

‘‘Pleasure, my boy, pleasure of the most 
supreme type, is what prompts man to pay 
long prices for horses to drive on the Speed- 
way.” This was the reply I got to a query 
which I had propounded to one of New York's 
prominent financiers, who is almost a daily 
visitor to the great driveway. I think he might 
have added that it furnished to the American 
type of man an opportunity to gratify his in- 
herited desire “for excitement ; that the light 
harness horse and the famous New York Speed- 
way made it possible for a clever man and a 
good horse to win the plaudits of the thousands 
who go out to see the contests, the combina- 
tion furnishing an opportunity for the most 
healthful of recreation, while making it possi- 
ble for one to gratify that praiseworthy ambi- 
tion to ‘‘ keep in front.” 

On November 26th I stood at the half-mile 
post, near Washington Bridge, as did several 
thousands of others, watching the almost con- 
tinuous panorama of racing turnouts. The 
scene is one worthy of the brush of the great- 
est artist. The rocks on the one side, rising 
almost perpendicularly to a height of more 
than a hundred feet; those two grand exam- 
_~ of engineering feats—Washington and 

igh bridges, with their contrasting beauty ; 
the sleepy Harlem River on the other side, and 
between, the greatest of all straightaway speed- 
ing courses in the world, lined on each curb 
with excited, elated humanity, and occupied in 
the center by hundreds of horsemen of the 
most renowned type, the representative finan- 
ciers of America, driving horses whose names 
are known in every household in this country, 
because of their prominence on the racing turf. 

Frequenters of Speedway Park have had the 
satisfaction of seeing contests between pretty 
nearly all of the great racehorses of the past 
few years: John R. Gentry, 2:00%; Robert J., 
2:01% (these two holding the world’s team rec- 
ord at 2:08 for pacers; Bumps, 2:04 (wagon rec- 
ord, 2:034%): Dariel, 2:07%; Kentucky Union, 
2:07% ; Quadriga, 2:08 ; Bessie Bonehill, 2:05 4; 
Louise Mac, 2:09%; Lucille, 2:09%; Alves, 
2:09%; King Egbert, 2:093/; Ada P, 2:09%; 
James L., 2:09%; David B., 2:09%; Magnolia, 
2:09%; Sunland Belle, 2:08%; Bonnatella, 2:10; 
Prince Alert, 2:053{; Bulimont, 2:09; Jewell, 
2:09%; Blaze Boy, 2:10% ; Charity, 2:10%; Little 
Edgar, 2:104%—that was second to Tommy Brit- 
ton this year in 2:08; Excel, 2:103/; J. B. D., 
2:1034; Precision, 2:10 ; lago, 2:11; Ambidexter, 
2:11%; Jack, 2:12%; Octavia, 2:114%; Woodford 
C., 2:12%; Nibbs, 2:131%; Bertie R., 2:12%, the 
famous European ‘‘ ringer”; the crack Phila- 
delphia trotter, Jacksonian, 2:131%; Poor Jona- 
than, 2:15, another Quaker City flyer; Egarita, 
2:144%; Neva Wilkes, 2:14%; Glenmere Boy, 
2:144%; West Wilkes, 2:13%; Claybourne,2:11 4; 
Sir Eld, 2:1434; Cobwebs, 2:12; Sirock, 2:14%; 
George Carney, 2:13%; Alrich, 2:12%; Miss 
Maxie, 2:11, besides ascore of others with fast 
records, to say nothing of the fully two hun- 
dred more having slow records or none at all, 
that have shown speed to wagon which justi- 
fies placing them in the first class. 

The Speedway is the playground for such well- 
knowngentlemenas Messrs. NathanStraus, A. B. 
Gwathmey, F. N. Lawrence, A. S. Brakes, J.C. 
Boynton, David Bonner, J. A. Blaurock, Edgar 
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Bronk, M. C. Bouvier, M. C. Boynton, R. F. Cut- 
ting, S. B. Clark, J. F. Cockerill, Fred Dietz, A. 
C. Fiske, R. A. Fairbairn, Dr. H. D. Gill, A. Gar- 
side, H. J. Grant, Fred Gerken, E. H. Harri- 
man; EF. EH. Kerker, A. L: Kerker, Dr. H. H. 
Kane, J. G. Moore, M. J. Murphy, Jr.; Daniel 
Odell, Frank Work, Bernard Zahn, and many 
others of equal prominence; and it furnishes 
recreative pleasure to thousands who daily 
watch the sport from the curb. 

The horses are known to nearly every habitué 
of the Speedway, and as some of them come 
down the road at speed you will hear the an- 
nouncement all along the line: ‘‘ Here come 
Cobwebs and David B.; there’s a brush for you; 
look at them come; that’s a horse race, sure 
enough.” And then, as the horses near the 
finish, and each driver increases the tension and 
probably uses the whip, and one of them pulls 
away from the other, a cheer goes up for the 
winner; and then there is a buzz of comment all 
the way down the line until another contest of 
more than ordinary importance attracts their 
attention. 

On the 26th of November, fully 3,000 people 
stood along the sides of the Speedway and 
they were repaid for their long trip by seeing a 
number of the great ones parade up and down. 
Kentucky Union, 2:07%, one of Mr. Richard 
Croker’s new trotters, was an object of interest 
as she was slowly jogged from Dyckman 
street to Washington Bridge and back by the 
Buffalo amateur, Mr. A. E. Persen. A great 
many people seem to forget that Kentucky 
Union has been driven to wagon before and is 
said to be as clever as any roadster in the 
world hitched that way. r. James. Hanley 
and the well-known trainer, B. J. Demarest, 
were out behind the fast team of trotters, Lit- 
tle Edgar, 2:10, and Excel, 2:10%. Mr. An- 
ton Schwartz drove the big chestnut mare Lily 
Glenn, 2:17, and the black gelding Wyoming, 
2:18%, in a team; and they showed a lot of 
speed, conquering everything they were started 
against until a challenge to Mr. A. M. Rose, 
with the sensational pacing team, Sir Eld, 
2:143%, and Island Belle, 2:164%, brought them 
to grief. The Rose team defeated everything 
they met, showing rare form. Mr. J. A. Blau- 
rock’s noted Speedway trotter, Kingwood, 
measured strides with a number of the best 
ones, and was victorious in each event, al- 
though he was handicapped by being hitched 
to a heavy high-wheel cart. 

Mr. David Tuers, from Montclair, N. J., had 
his mare, Theresa B., 2:164%, by Alice Wilkes, 
and she beat some of the high-class ones, nota- 
bly Dr. J. T. Moore’s Speedway Cup winner, 
McMillan, 2:17. As an evidence of how good 
Theresa B. must have been, McMillan later 
showed the way to David B., 2:09%, from 
Dyckman street to Washington Bridge, fully 
three-quarters of a mile. The chestnut pacer, 
King Tom, owned and driven by Mr. Christo- 
pher Hackett, furnished plenty of inspiration 
for onlookers, and merited their applause when 
he finished in front of West Wilkes, 2:13%, 
and Eola, 2:11, in a sensational brush down 
the latter half of the Speedway. Mr. Charles 
Weiland’s Ada P., 2:09%, showed very high 
racing quality, beating that fast mare, Flossie 
B., 2:204%, and several others. Dr. H. H. 
Kane, who had recently secured the pacer, 
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Honest John, led several parties to the bridge. 
Thanksgiving Day brought out another holi- 
day crowd of both sightseers and racers. Cob- 
webs and his owner always excite interest, and 
many of those who frequent Speedway Park feel 
amply repaid if they see these two come down 
the road at a good stiff gait, whether it be ina 
race or not. No other horse on the Speedway 
trots like Cobwebs. He seemingly knows 
nothing but trot, and when he is extended the 
top line of his body, from head to tail, is ap- 
parently on a level. He trots almost entirely 
on his own courage, and seldom is it necessary 
for his driver to let him hear the swish of the 
whip. On Thanksgiving morning, however, 
Cobwebs was hitched to a two-man wagon, 
and a son of Mr. Richard Croker was sitting by 
the side of Mr. Straus. With this two-told 
handicap, Cobwebs should not have been asked 
‘to beat anybody, but when David B., 2:09, 
came rushing up behind him Mr, Straus shook 
up Cobwebs, and a race was on. For a quarter 
of a mile the game old fellow kept in front, and 
then the weight told on him, and his colors 
i were lowered. Nobody believes, however, that, 
on even terms, David B. can beat Cobwebs. 
Mr. J. A. Blaurock’s Kingwood beat Mr. John 

‘ F. Cockerill’s Swift, 2:1614, in a heart-breaking 
tinish. Jacksonian, “2:13, the Philadelphia 
trotter, beat several of the best ones, including 
Swift and Lottie, 2:29%. Dr. H. H. Kane's 
chestnut stallion William E., 2:22%, showed 
the way to several of the good ones, but met 
his Waterloo when he challenged the big gray 
mare Elmira. The latter is a ‘‘green” one, but 
she shows great road qualities, although I do 
not like her long, sweeping stride for a roadster. 
December 3d was an ideal day, and the Speed- 
way was crowded in the morning. Fully five 
thousand persons watched the contests. The 
course was rather heavy in the earlier hours, 
and only got in good condition after noon. 
Cobwebs and David B. were among the first to 
arrive, both hitched to light racing shells, and 
everybody looked fora race between them, but 


Mr. Straus was afraid his old favorite might. 


sustain an injury in the slippery going, and 
Cobwebs was jogged home by his caretaker 
while his owner mingled with the crowd on the 
sidewalk. Mr. George A. Coleman came ona 
little later with the big bay gelding Baylight, 
2:33%, by Starlight-Emeline, by Goldsmith's 
Volunteer. Mr. Coleman weighs 255 pounds, 
and the wagon he rides in is much heavier 
than the usual speeding wagon. As he turned 
Baylight with David B., 2:09%, few persons 
anticipated a race, but that was what followed, 
and Baylight clearly outfooted David B., trot- 
ting away from him with perfect ease. Dr. 
Gill’s Jack was very much in evidence, beating 
everything he started against. The pacing 
team, Sir Eld and Island Belle, beat King Tom 
in arattling brush, and w hen the latter broke 
and ran, Mr. Rose shook the team up and 
rushed by King Tom, even though he was run- 
ning at top speed. It was a sensational display 
of speed on the part of the team. After beat- 
ing everything she was started against, Mr. M. 
C. Boynton’s gray mare Brunehild, 2:15%, 
caused a flurry by trying to run away, after a 
shaft had broken on the wagon to which she 
was hitched. Mr. Boynton, however, stopped 
her without assistance. 
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THE GENTLEMEN'S DRIVING CLUB OF MILWAUKEE, 
The Gentlemen's Driving Club of Milwaukee, 
Wis., was organized in 1898. While its first year 
was fairly successful and met all anticipations, 
thepastseason has been one of extreme pleasure, 
and members have become imbued with the 
spirit of contest to-so great an extent that the 
racing sentiment seems to have been inoculated 
into every human being in Milwaukee. During 
1899 matinées were held once a week with but 
two exceptions. The membership has grown 
and now numbers ninety-six. It could easily 
have been doubled but for the desire to have in 
the club no element of discord and none but the 
highest class people in the city. In 1g00the 
club hopes to lease a site and build a new half- 
mile track, stables, grand stand and club-house. 
Every horse starting in the matinée contests 
during 1899 was owned and driven by members 
of the club, making every performance purely 
amateur. The championship prize was won by 
Mr. John Callahan’s Bourbon Sneak, that ani- 
mal winning more races than any other and 
also securing the fastest record, 1:05. Senator 
Mitchell, owned by Mr. F. C. G. Brand, won 
second prize, and Clay Van, owned by Mr. W. 
H. Ellis, won third prize. Bourbon Sneak 
started nine times, winning six times and finish- 
ing second three times, Senator Mitchell start- 
ed nine times, was first five times, twice second 
and twice third, getting a half-mile record of 
1:06. Clay Van started ten times, won four 
races, was twice second and three times third. 
CLEVELAND DRIVING CLUB. 
The Cleveland Driving Club is 
recognized as one of the strongest 
and most enterprising organiza- 
SS tions of its kind in existence. It 
was organized in 1895, and during 
its life has proven conclusively 
that matinée racing is a sport of 
such rare attractions as will create 
lasting enthusiasm and bring the 
best element of society toits support. The keen- 
est of rivalry has sprung up among Cleveland 
gentlemen who own light harness horses. 
The record of the club is a remarkable one. In 
1895, the year the club was organized, fourteen 
matinées were held. That year there were 
155 heats trotted and paced, 85 of which were 
slower than 2:30. During the past season fif- 
teen matinées were held, at which 272 heats 
were trotted and paced, and only to of these 


were slower than 2:30. During the past 
season there were four heats in 2:10 or 
better, 31 in 2:15 or better, and 114 in 


2:20 or better. Temper, owned and driven by 
Mr. W. M. Cummer, went the fastest mile to 
wagon—2:09¥%. Elloree trotted a milein 2:10%, 
Askey in 2:1034, Faustina in 2:124, Fannie 
Foley in 2 313%, Rose Turner in 2:14%, Peter 
Swift in 2:144%, and ago in 2:15. Sunland 
Belle, driven by Mr. H. K. Devereux, paced a 
mile to wagon in 2:07% ; an Bill, driven by 
~ owner, Mr COR, Moody, paced a mile in 
2:113/, and faa Gaward, driven by her own- 
er, uae a mile in 2:133%. Mr. H. K. Deve- 
reux drove in 56 races during the season, 
winning 27 times; was second 14 times, third 
10 times, and unplaced 5 times. Mr. C. R. 
Moody drove in 27 races, won 12, was second 
8 times, third 2 times, and unplaced 5 times. 
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The following table for 1899 shows the time 
for each matinée : 


Numb rv Fastest S owest Average 

Heats. Heat. Hea’. Time. 
JUNE] Zicciccece 8 217% 2:28% 2:23 22-100 
JUNE 10.0000... g 2314\ 2:32% 2122 42-100 
June 17.... .. Ir 2:15 2:38% 2:23% 
FURS O4... 00040 15 2:14% 2:33 2121 4-5 
PF Boccccves 15 2:13% 2:31 2219 937100 
SONY 290050008 15 2313% 2:31% 2:21% 
PE: SB ccceses 16 2:10 2:31 2319 547100 
AUR. Bees .. 17 2:08! 2:25% 217% 
AZ. 8Qs0000000 15 2:10% 2:23% 2118 11-100 
AUR. 9B. .000006 19 2:12 2:29 2:20 87-100 
Sept. aecccccce 15 2:10% 2:24% 2315 59-100 
MOTE. Qress «5 21 2:10% 2:29% 2:20 15-100 
BONE, WOscce see 18 2:07% 2:23% 2317 3°5 
OTC. Bteiccceses 15 2:09% 2:27% 2:18 g-10 
Oct. yaa etaee 118 2:28% 2122 I-10 


I 2: 

Average time for season, 2:20 I°To. 

Sunland Belle, by winning eight races, se- 
cures for her owner, Mr. J. H, Outhwaite, the 
club’s challenge cup and the championship for 
the year for the greatest number of races won. 
Mr. Outhwaite and Mr. C. R. Moody each re- 
ceives a championship ribbon for the greatest 
number of races won by a stable, each stable 
having won twelve races. The Reed cham- 
pionship trotting cup was won by Mr. M. A. 
Bradley’s chestnut mare Lena Wilson. The 
Reed championship pacing cup was won by 
Mr. H. J. Trinkner’s Rosencranz. The cham- 
pionship cup for trotters securing the fastest 
record was won by Mr. W. M,. Cummer's chest- 
nut mare Temper, 2:09%, and the champion- 
ship cup for pacers securing the fastest record 
was won by Mr. J. H, Outhwaite’s Sunland 
Belle, 2:07%. 
BUFFALO'S SNOW PATH. 


Buffalo horsemen are preparing for great 
sport this winter over their famous snow-path, 
The racing among gentlemen over the renowned 
winter speedway of Buffalo has always been of 
a high order, and has furnished healthy amuse- 
ment to thousands beside those who took active 
part in the exhilarating sport. Every fine day 
when the broad boulevard is covered wit 
snow entices great crowds to witness the spirited 
contests. Buffalo has really set the pace in 
winter-racing rigs, and to-day the sleigh drawn 
by speed horses is but a shell ‘‘as light asa 
feather and as swift as the wind.” Horsemen 
of Buffalo are looking forward this season to a 
period of sport surpassing anything in previous 
history, because of the acquisition to their 
ranks of a large number of gentlemen compar- 
atively new to the sport. The number of 
extremely fast horses has been largely increased. 
There are now owned in Buffalo no less than a 
dozen horses with records faster than 2:15 that 
will be seen in the winter contests, and this 
means brilliant battles, ‘‘eyelash finishes,” 
and efforts which will call forth enthusiastic 
applause. For two years Mascot, 2:04, that 
strong-hearted old fighter, who has been win- 
ning races for seven or eight years and is still 
a campaigner of such gameness and vigor as 
to make bettors consider him whenever he 
starts, has been king of the Buffalo snow-path, 
but by so narrow a margin that his owner, Mr. 
Oliver Cabana, has had to drive with the skill 
of a professional to keep the old war-horse in 
front. 

A GREAT CHICAGO STABLE, 


Mr. C.K. G, Billings, the Chicago horseman, 
whose great admiration for the light harness 
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horse has prompted him to spend a small 
fortune in the organization of a stable of sen- 
sational campaigners, recently brought six 
horses to New York to enjoy the famous Speed- 
way. The weather conditions were unfavora- 
ble, and during his stay in the city Mr. Billings 
found less than a half-dozen opportunities to 
enjoy speeding on the riverside driveway. Be- 
side, it was evident to everybody that Mr. Bil- 
lings brought Bumps, 2:03%, the champion 
wagon pacer of the world, in anticipation of 
securing an opportunity to try conclusions with 
Robert J., 2:01%, and Dariel, 2:074%, the crack 
New York pacers, and he must have been 
somewhat disappointed when he failed to get a 
contest with either. While he did not himself 
proclaim the fact, it was generally understood 
that he brought that sensational trotter, Lucille, 
2:09%, with a view to getting on a race with 
the champion Speedway trotter Cobwebs, 2:12. 
In this wish he would, beyond a doubt, have 
been accommodated had the weather remained 
satisfactory, but as it was, the Billings stable 
returns home with only the satisfaction of hav- 
ing shown New Yorkers the fastest authenti- 
cated quarter of a mile paced over the Speed- 
way, Bumps having gone that distance to 
wagon in 28¥% seconds. Some idea of the 
regard Mr. Billings has for the light harness 
horse may be gained from the fact that his 
stable, shipped from Chicago, contained six 
horses, nearly a dozen wagons, several carts, 
fully a dozen sets of harness, boots, blankets 
and other necessary paraphernalia, six grooms 
andasuperintendent. It is estimated that each 
time he drove on the Speedway it cost him 
nearly $1,000 for his pleasure. Of the New 
York Speedway Mr. Billings says: ‘It is sim- 
ply incomparable with any other driveway in 
the world.” The Billings stable will return to 
New York in the spring. 


THE HORSE WILL NEVER PASS. 


‘‘The Passing of the Horse” has been made 
the subject of very considerable solicitude on 
the part of those writers who seem to be devot- 
ing their energy and talent to ‘t booming ”’ the 
motor carriage. The anxiety expressed because 
of the possible extinction of the horse kind, on 
account of the early ending of his days of use- 
fulness, would appeal to the sentiment of a 
mummified Egyptian. I have no notion of the 
kind of narcotic these writers use which pro- 
duces such clean-cut despondent bluishness, 
but the absurdity of their deductions must be 
painfully apparent to them when they read of 
the brilliant success of the recent horse shows 
and the widespread and fast-increasing inter- 
est in that truly American type of horse, the 
trotter. The horse, the one animal to which 
man has pinned his faith ever since Noah un- 
loaded from the Ark the pair which have prop- 
agated a most wonderful and useful quadruped 
race, is more popular to-day than ever before in 
his history, and he has performed more acts 
upon which are founded both government and 
patriotism than these silly pencilers could ever 
be capable of. He is the one animal that re- 
sponds faithfully to man’s moods—a friend 
true, tried and lasting—and he will pass only 
when man has evoluted into a being incapable 
of sentiment and unable to realize the meaning 
of pastime or to enjoy pleasure. 
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Baron Wilkes, 2:18, by George Wilkes, from 
the campaigner’s view, is the greatest sire of 
the year. Hehas eleven new performers, with 
records from 2:30 to 2:11%. and eleven with re- 
duced records, ranging from the 2:244% of 
Baron Bell to the wagon record of 2:03% of the 
iron horse Bumps. Included in his list of new- 
comers is the great filly Extasy, that took a 
two-year-old pacing race record of 2:10% and 
this year, as a three year-old, takes a trotting 
record of 2:11%. Baronwood reduces his rec- 
ord from 2:26% to 2:14%, Grand Baron from 
2:18% to 2:12%, Royal Baron from 2:23\% to 
2:10%, and Tesla from 2:23% to 2:124%. Of 
those which reduced their records five are new 
2:15 performers. The sons of Baron Wilkes 
are sustaining the reputation of the great 
Wilkes family, and are reproducing in an even 
more pronounced type the characteristics which 
long ago made that family popular. Oakland 
Baron, 2:09%, one of the greatest money-win- 
ners of his day, and now only eight years old, 
is the sire of the new performer Lucy May (2), 
2:22%, and he has a number of others full of 
mga Earl Baltic, another son of Baron 

ilkes, has two new performers, Baljean, 
2:214%, and Bethel, p., 2:18%. Alfonso, 2:20%/, 
by Baron Wilkes, has eleven in the list, secur- 
ing two new ones this year in Lee Wilton, 
2:26%, and MarieC., 2:164%. Baron Dillon, 2:12, 
another son of Baron Wilkes, is the sire of this 
year's new four-year-old Lord Linton,2:25 ¥ ,and 

ady Dillon, 2:2914. Baron Jean, 2:30, is the sire 
of Baron Belt, 2:20; Baron Posey, 2:21%, is the 
sire of the three new ones, Clausby, 2:21%, 
Baron B., p., 2:21%, Teresa Wilkes, p., 2:19% ; 
Baron Russell, 2:18, gets two reduced records, 
Billy Russell from 2:24 to 2:19144 and Hester 
Russell, p., from 2:17% to 2:11%; Baron 
Speedwell is the sire of the new performer 
Bretwalda, 2:264% ; Baronial gets a new per- 
former, Rags, 2:26%, and two reduced records, 
Barony, p., from 2:19 to 2:1834, and Moronial, 
p., from 2:16% to 2:10. Baron Wilkes has a 
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total of 78 performers in the standard record 
list and stands at the head of the money-win. 
ning sires of the world. 

DEATH OF COL, LAWRENCE KIP. 

Many who have become regular attendants 
at the National Horse Show, and who had 
come to recognize in Col. Lawrence Kip a 
fixture of that popular institution, sought in 
vain for his cheerful face among the thousands 
who came to pay tribute to man’s noblest animal 
friend. Inquiry brought the information that 
Colonel Kip was lying dangerously ill at his 
home, 452 Fifth avenue, New York. Later in 
the week, when his exhibits were withdrawn 
from the contests which followed, it was learned 
that there was little hope for the recovery of 
the vice-president of the Horse Show Associa- 
tion. He died on Friday night, November 
18th. Colonel Kip was born at Morristown, 
N. J., in 1835. As soon as he arrived at the 
proper age he attended the Churchill Military 
School, at Sing Sing, N. Y., where he re- 
mained until 1853, when he received an ap- 
pointment to a cadetship at West Point. A 
commission as second lieutenant was granted 
him in 1857. During the civil war he served 
on General Sheridan's staff, becoming a cap- 
tain in the artillery in 1866. Colonel Kip was 
vice-president of the National Horse Show As- 
sociation, president of the Suburban Riding 
and Driving Club, and president of the Coney 
Island Jockey Club, besides being a member of 
the Union, Metropolitan, Tuxedo and Country 
clubs. 


Mr. J. A. Blaurock, who devoted much of his 
time during the season just closed to increas- 
ing interest in matinée racing under the aus- 
pices of the Hudson County (N. J.) Driving 
Club, of which he is president, announces his 
intention to give several valuable cups for 
wagon races next season, The contests will 
occur over the Guttenburg mile track, 


NATHAN A, COLE. 


THE HARNESS AND SADDLE-HORSE DIVISION. 


THE NATIONAL HORSE SHOW. 


From the amateur’s point of view the 
fifteenth annual session of the National 
Horse Show was an improvement upon 
its predecessors. In the departments 
for heavy harness and saddle horses the 
entries of amateurs were more numer- 
ous than formerly. There were some 
changes in the classification directly in 
line with suggestions which have, from 
time to time, been offered in these columns; 
and there was evident an endeavor to cater 
to the wishes of amateurs, These changes 
for the better were especially noticeable in 
the heavy harness department. In the classi- 
fication of this section there was, for the 
first time, a separate department for dealers’ 
exhibits. While this, to some extent, kept the 
tradesmen together, the conditions did not pro- 
hibit the professional element making other en- 
tries in the open classes; and in the depart- 
ments for well-appointed equipages and for 
large carriage horses the dealers’ entries were 





as conspicuous as ever. But the distribution 
of the ribbons in the open classes showed that 
the professional entry had not materially inter- 
fered with that of the novices. 

The discontinuance of the so-called high- 
stepping classes was a distinct improvement, 
obviating the interminable repetition of entries. 

There: was, however, no evidence of any 
drastic change in the general classification, and 
nothing to indicate that the directorate had 
adopted the oft-suggested and much-needed 
arrangement of classes based upon ¢ype for 
purpose as distinguished from the old plan of 
height limit; and the time seems as distant as 
ever when our National Show shall become a 
series of pictures delineating typical turnouts. 
Inasmuch as the show does present the 
typical horse and runabout, and the typical 
horse and brougham, in separate classes, there 
should be no reason why the public cannot be 
afforded object lessons in respect to all other 
turnouts, 

The rule relegating prize winnersat previous 
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shows to champion contests was modified this 
year, and former winners were only declared 
to be ineligible to the same classes as those in 
which they had won their laurels. 

A commendable rule this year was that pro- 
hibiting the publication in the catalogue of the 
sale price of an exhibit. 

The catalogue was, however, again compiled 
in the form of a breeder's list, instead of as a 
programme of events. The public experienced 
as much confusion as formerly in following 
competitions intelligently. 

As usual, there was no information given in 
the catalogue as to the breeding of the heavy 
harness horses, saddle horses and hunters. In- 
asmuch as the fundamental object of the show 
is the improvement of horse-breeding, it would 
seem essential that the authorities should take 
every means in their power to promulgate 
information of this nature. This is the more 
necessary in view of the practice which now 
obtains of re-naming horses, especially those 
shown in heavy harness. 

Why a horse that is converted to heavy har- 
ness should have its name changed and its ori- 
gin and history hidden is a mystery, yet such 
is the deplorable fact, and our show catalogues 
tell us nothing of the breeding of a single horse 
in the lists. Hackney breeders have, through 
their registry, kept track of their stock, but the 
identity of trotting-bred specimens shown in 
heavy harness has been absolutely lost. In 
view of the necessity which now exists for the 
establishment of a fixed type of American car- 
riage horse based on the stock from which 
show-ring winners are drawn, exhibitors should 
demand that the breeding of their entries 
appear in all catalogues. 

While the show was prolific of new and 
untried horses of good style and character, yet 
it is a fact that except in one instance—that of 
a stallion—the old-timers carried off the cham- 
pionships; and it was noticed that the new 
purchases of the experts did not get to the front 
until the middle of the week—when appoint- 
ments began to count fifty per cent.—and were 
only rarely among the blue-ribbon winners. 

From a breeder’s standpoint it is quite evi- 
dent, therefore, that the searchers after show- 
Ting material must confess that their system of 
selecting mature specimens year after year has 
depleted the available stock. 

Another important matter, in this connec- 
tion, that seems to have been lost sight of, 
is the correct publication of the age of ex- 
hibits. Notwithstanding there is a rule re- 
garding it, more than one horse’s age was not 
shown in the catalogue, and the ages of sev- 
eral winners were incorrectly stated. A com- 
parison of the figures given in the catalogues 
of this and previous shows will enlighten the 
show authorities on this important point. 

The initiation this year of a prejudicial prac- 
tice, viz.: the entering of a horse two or three 
times with different mates, was manifestly un- 
fair to those who exhibited one pair only. 

Amateurs have cause for intense gratification 
in that the most sensational harness horse of 
the show was the trotting-bred stallion Red 
Cloud, entered by Mr. W. L. Elkins, of Phila- 
delphia, This is an aged stallion, dark chest- 
nut in color, and 15.3% hands high, of grand 
style and character, but with action defective, 
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as the front legs paddle and the hind legs de 
not come under well to support the weight. But 
these defects were hardly noticeable from the 
side, and the magnificent style of the horse won 
him the plaudits of the public. 

In making the award in this horse's favor in 
the Waldorf trial, sentiment may have influ- 
enced the judges, as the animal was not a typ- 
ical g7g horse in any sense. Mr. Elkins per- 
sonally drove the horse; and, after a rather 
lengthy deliberation on the part of the judges 
some of whom probably fancied Mr, Albert 
Bostwick’s entry, Lord Chesterfield, very 
strongly, the gentleman from Philadelphia se- 
cured the prize, amid a burst of applause such 
as has scarcely ever been duplicated in Madi- 
son Square Garden. 

The champion small horse of the show was 
Lord Brilliant, the trotting-bred chestnut 
gelding, 14.3% hands. This horse is also the 
property of an amateur, Mr. H. C. Hoskier, 
and found no difficulty in winning over eight- 
een entries in a class for single horses, took 
first when shown with mate in a class for pairs, 
and again came out on top in the tandem class 
for horses of medium height, and formed one 
of the winning quartet under fifteen hands, 

When it came to choosing champion pairs, 
the well-known dealer Mr. Charles F, Bates 
had matters his own way in the class for small 
horses with the old-time favorites, Coxey and 
Brown Donna, and in the class for larger horses 
with the inimitable pair, Hi and High Tide. 
These pairs also took first in their respective 
classes in the dealers’ department of the show, 
and Coxey was there deemed the best single 
horse of small stature, while the Fashion Coach 
Company had the best large horse in the bay 
gelding, Thunder. In the appointment classes 
the Bates entries, Hi and High Tide, were 
twice successful, and they also won the much- 
coveted Brewster prize for pairs shown to demi- 
mail for park use. Mr. Bates also had, once 
again, the best appointed road coach, and in 
42% seconds made the quickest change on rec- 
ord for a four-in-hand team. 

A remarkable feature of the heavy harness 
department of this show was the success of 
hackney-bred horses in several well-contested 
classes. Their winnings may be regarded as 
marking the first step toward the rehabilitation 
of this breed in popular favor. 

Messrs. F. G. Bourne and E, D. Jordan put 
on exhibition several very handsome pairs and 
single horses of hackney blood, and between 
them they accounted for fifteen prizes in the 
harness classes. These included F. G. Bourne’s 
Squaw, winner of the Harrison Challenge Cup ; 
the same owner's Starlight, second to Lord 
Brilliant, and E. D. Jordan's Tom Noddy, 
third to same horse in the open contest ; Jor- 
dan’s Tom Noddy and Gossip, second, and 
Bourne’s Miss Glen and Jennie Neil, third, to 
Lord Brilliant and mate in the class for pairs ; 
Jordans Elegance II, with mate, second in 
tandem; the same owner's Madge Kendal and 
Queen of Action, first in a closely contested 
novice class, and the Jordan fours, wholly or 
partly made up of hackneys, that took highest 
honors in the open class for teams, and in the 
class for park teams where appointments 
counted. The Bourne pair, Princess Olga and 
My Grace, were also frequently in the ribbons, 
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Mr. Joseph E. Widener, of Philadelphia, reap- 
peared at this show, and took first prize in an ap- 
pointment class with his brown gelding Gabriel, 
a well-balanced horse of splendid finish and nice 
action. His white mare Queen was a very 
pleasing exhibit in the runabout class, and 
rightly took second prize. Of other amateurs 
whose horses were fortunate may be mentioned 
Mr. Thomas Lawson's Glorious Connie and 
Glorious Bonnie, a small tandem team that 
were simply exquisite, and the same exhibit- 
or’s four-in-hand, that ranked second in two 
good classes, Mr. Albert Bostwick’s Lord 
Chesterfield and mate, that won in a good class 
of carriage pairs, and took second single and 
double when shown to broughams and cabriolet, 
and were placed reserve to the champion pair. 
Where this plucky young amateur shone bright- 
est, however, this year was in the road-coach 
competition, he appearing on a brand-new 
vehicle of superb design and finish, and horsed 
ina manner that brought out the horsemanship 
that was in him. 

Another very noticeable horse in the amateur 
classes was Mr. Arthur M. Hunter’s bay gelding 
Arden, that was deemed the best of thirty-two 
actually shown in an open class, and was sec- 
ond in the large class of novices. Mr, J. Robin- 
son Beard’s bay gelding Pride was the lucky 
horse in the runabout class, in which twenty- 
four smart goers were put to the test, and Pride, 
when shown with its mate, Prejudice, ranked 
second to the Bostwick pair in one of the closest 
contests of the week. 

The exhibits in the saddle classes were of 
much higher quality than at former shows. Of 
the horses under 15.2 the champion was Mrs. H. 
H. Good's chestnut gelding Posthorn, which was 
also the judge’s first choice in the weight-carry- 
ing class. For beauty of outline and perfection 
of gait, as shown under the masterful hands of 
Charles Railey, the famous trainer of Kentucky- 
bred horses, Posthorn was easily the first fa- 
vorite. Another grandly put-up horse was Mr. 
James Marshall’s The Laird, which Mr. Mc- 
Gibbon put through its paces. 

Of the horses over 15.2 Mrs. John Gerken’s 
rare old chestnut Vinco took first in its class, 
and was placed reserve to the champion, Lady- 
smith, a chestnut mare, five years old, shown 
by Mr. McGibbon in charming style. This 
mare was smooth at the canter and was well 
shouldered and also well let down behind. 
Judge Bussigny, who awarded the honors in 
this department, was somewhat overexacting 
an his requirements, and especially tedious in 
reaching his decisions in the class of fourteen 
horses ridden by ladies, and after picking the 
mare Ladysmith, ridden by Miss Belle Beach, 
went through a whole lot of manceuvres before 
placing Mrs. Potter’s Ruby, with Mrs. Blaisdell 
up, second, and the dainty little chestnut geld- 
ing Alert, ridden for the Plymouth Stud by 
Mrs. Wilson, third. Mrs. Kotman’s Confidio, 
ridden by owner, and Mr. Marshall's The Laird, 
ridden by Mrs. Beach, Miss Marian Holloway’s 
Consolation, and the bay mare Filigree, ridden 
by Mrs. Donnelly, performed in every way 
equal to the second, third and fourth choice. 

The Corinthian class of hunters contained 
some good old timers, like General Healey’s 
Kensington, Hart Bros.’ Richmond and Am- 
brose Clark’s Red Oak. Mrs. N. K. Hayes, 
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however, was awarded first prize for her geld- 
ing King Crow, while Mr. K. Maddux 
took second prize with his four-year-old chest- 
nut Searchlight, young Sidney Holloway tak- 
ing his sister’s bay gelding Ben Bolt into third 
position, Richmond rounding out the honors. 
Searchlight was deemed the best qualified 
hunter for a lady’s use, Richmond the next 
best, while Adam Beck's Westminster Belle, a 
very clever mare, ranked third. 

In the light-weight division, conformation, 
quality and performance to count, Searchlight 
was again successful, Miss Holloway’s Ben 
Bolt taking second prize. 

Pepper’s Westminster Belle was first choice 
for heavy-weights in the open class. The cham- 
pion heavy-weight carrier was Hart Bros.’ 
Richmond, Adam Beck’s Lady Hampton re- 
serve. 

The middle-weight champion was Mrs, Hayes’ 
King Crow, and Searchlight was the best of the 
light-weights. 

Of hackneys of the old-fashioned type the 
best seen in many years was Mr. F. C. Stevens’ 
Fandango, the bright chestnut stallion, nine 
years old, that Mr. Frederick Joy purchased 
from Mr. Burdett-Coutts in 1892. This horse 
took first prize in his own class, then won high- 
est honors when shown with four of his prog- 
eny, and then carried off the championship 
with the greatest of ease. Prince Crompton, 
shown by the Plymouth Stud as a three-year- 
old, won in his class and showed a much freer 
movement than when seen last year. For 
brilliance on the halter the Gerkendale Farm's 
Brandon was a remarkably fine exhibit, and 
for beauty of form, combined with great power 
and character, Graham Bros.’ stallion, Lord 
Rosehery, filled the eye of the critics. Of the 
mares shown, Lady Sutton, Victoria III. and 
Victoria IV. were the best of the Attica Farm's 
exhibit, while the Plymouth Stud had the 
champion in the roan mare Laodamia and a 
winner in Elegance IJ., and a good second 
choice in Bonwick Belle. Frederick G. Bourne's 
Indian Queen and Miss Glen each took second 
prize in their respective classes, and the same 
owner's stallion, Enthorpe Performer, took sec- 
ond when shown with hackney progeny and 
again when shown with half-bred stock. In 
this last class the old favorite, Fashion, was 
awarded first prize, his other competitor, be- 
sides Enthorpe Performer, being Mr. Theo- 
dore Patterson’s Americo-Arab Abdul Hamid II. 

The ponies under saddle were much better 
than formerly, and the classes were better 
filled. Mr. Theodore Patterson had the pick 
of the bunch in the brown mare Maritje. Mrs. 
Gerken had another good one in the black 
mare Jennie. Others noticeable were the 
Plymouth Stud’s Scarlet Letter, W. J. Samp- 
son’s Jessie, the Bates bay pony, and the small, 
but fine, rangy gelding Patsey, shown by Miss 
Benedict. In the classes for ponies in harness 
Mr. Sampson had two excellent specimens in 
the stallion Pickaninny and the skewbald mare 
Jessie and the best of another lot was George 
D. Widener’s brown mare Jill. The best pair 
was undoubtedly the mares Topsy and Jessie, 
shown by the Gerkendale Farm, The most sen- 
sational pony in the show was Mr. Thomas W. 
Lawson's Glorious Bonnie. 

A. H. Goprrey. 
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INSURE ow... 


THE 


TRAVELE 


of Hartford, Conn. 





OLDEST, 
LARCEST, 
and BEST 


Ls ee 
Endowment, 
and Accident e 


Insurance 


OF ALL FORMS. 
Health Policies. 


Indemnity for Disability caused by Sick- 
ness. 


Liability Insurance. 


Manufacturers and Mechanics, Contract- 
ors, and Owners of Buildings, Horses, 
and Vehicles can all be protected by 
policies in THE TRAVELERS INSUR- 


ANCE COMPANY. 
Paid-up Cash Capital, - - - $1,000,000.00 


Assets, - - - 26,499,822.74 
Liabilities, - - - - 92,708,704.82 
EXCESS, 324 per cent. basis, 3,791,120.92 


GAINS: 6 Months, January to July, 1899. 


In Assets, = = - = =  $1,184,380.28 
Increase in Reserves (both dep’ts) 1,478,549.62 
Premiums. Interest, and Rents, 6 Months, -  3,782,423.85 


J. G. BATTERSON, President. 
C. DUNHAM, Vice-President. 
‘JOHN E. MORRIS, Secretary. 
rH. J. MESSENGER, Actuary. 
E. V. PRESTON, Sup’t of Agencies. 


























ANCIENT INDIAN RELICS, 


And Stone and Clay Pipes, Idols, Pottery, 


r | and other interesting relics of the prehistoric 
Mound Builders. Write for descriptions. 


J. R. NISSLEY, Ada, Hardin Co., Ohio. 


EXPLORER OF PREHISTORIC RUINS. 





Reliable Persons Are Wanted 


YOUNG MEN, YOUNG LADIES, 

MEN AND WOMEN __..e_ 
In all parts of this country, Canada 
and Mexico, who have leisure moments 
which they can devote to subscription 
work for Outinc. Send references and 


your name and address to 
Circulation 
De 


tien ment, OUTING, 
239 Fifth Ave., New York. 





For Beginner and Experienced Athlete © 





“Always Strong and Happy” 


Key to Health and Strength 
By ProF. J. R. JuDD 





A System of Treatment for the General Care 
of the Human Body, with Special Directions 
for the Development of Each and Every Muscle. 
It is Complete in its Treatment and Includes 
the Theory of Development, Special Develop- 
ment, Uses of Special Machines, Importance of 
Physical Exercise, Health, Training, Diet, Etc. 





This book should be in the library of every 
one who admires brawn, muscle and perfect 
physical development. It is the result of thirty 
years’ experience. 

PRICE, $1 50 
The Outing Publishing Company 


239-241 Fifth Avenue New York 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING, 
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“*Mackinac AND Lake Stories,” by Mary 
Hartwell Catherwood, with illustrations. 

The Mackinac district is the home of legends. 
Indians and quarter breeds, half breeds, and 
the French settlers, on the trail and by the 
camp fire, have whiled away many an hour in 
transmitting them from generation to genera- 
tion, and Mary Hartwell Catherwood has done 
good service in crystallizing them into form. 
Some old friends, some new, and all welcome 
to the lover of folk lore, appear in this collec- 
tion, which includes, inter alia, Marianson, The 
Black Feather, The Penitent of Cross Village, 
Beaver Lights, The Mothers of Honoré, and 
the Blue Man, [Harper & Brortuers, N. Y.] 

‘* Nature Pictures By AMERICAN Poets,” 
selected and edited by Annie Russell Marble. 

The aim of this compilation has been to 
select from the works of representative Amer- 
ican poets certain pictures of nature, either 
vignettes of specific objects or broad landscape 
effects. Such a work cannot fail to aid in 
nature study and foster esthetic observation, 
without which the sports of the field lose half 
their charm. The range of poets is wide, and 
the subjects are judiciously divided into land- 
scape vistas, seas, streams and tides, bird notes, 
flower songs, and the seasons, spring, summer, 
autumn and winter. 

(THE Macmitian Co., N. Y.] 

‘*Maune Apams’ AcTING EDITION OF ‘ROMEO 
AND JULIET,’” with drawings by Ernest Has- 
kell and A. Allen Gilbert ; published with the 
authorization of Charles Frohman. 

This timely and useful souvenir of Maude 
Adams is a well-deserved tribute to one of 
America’s dramatic geniuses. In text and 
illustration it is worthy of the play and the 
player. More than the admirers of Maude 
Adams as /uz/zet will welcome an edition of the 
play in so clear, handy, and well-illustrated a 
form. (R. H. Russet, N. Y.] 

‘*WABENO, THE MAGICIAN,” the sequel to 
‘*Tommy-Anne” and *‘ The Three Hearts,” by 
Mabel Osgood Wright. Illustrated by Joseph 
M. Gleeson. 

The readers of Mabel Osgood Wright's sto- 
ries, and of her birdcraft and studies of nature, 
will not be disappointed in ‘‘ Wabeno, the Ma- 
gician.” What Tommy-Anne saw in the fire, 
the wonderful pictures of her imagination, the 
things that had happened since the Christmas 
Eve four years gone, when Waw-be-ko-ko, the 
snow owl, came to the Christmas party, hosts 
of readers will be glad to know. The art of 
investing animated nature with the speech of 


man is difficult, and no pen less accomplished, 

and mind less stored with nature’s secrets, than 

Mabel Osgood Wright’s, could accompiish it. 
[THE MacmiLian Co., N. Y.] 


‘‘ DIOMED; THE LIFE, TRAVELS AND OBSERVA- 
TIONS OF A Doc,” by John Sergeant Wise. ll- 
lustrated by J. Linton Chapman. 

The learned author of *‘ Diomed ” began the 
story of his dog’s life for the edification of his 
seven children, disguising under the story of 
their seven setter puppies the desire to famil- 
iarize them with life in their native State, and 
with people still there. He has done well to 
take the advice of his friends to extend the 
knowledge of the story beyond his own home 
circle. By those who, like the author, are too 
old to shoot, and for boys and girls coming on, 
‘*Diomed” will be welcomed, Every chapter 
is independent of the others, save that all are 
bound together by the thread of a dog’s life. 

(THE Macmitian Co., N. Y.] 


‘©THE CRUISE OF THE CACHALOT” round the 
world after sperm whales, by Frank T. Bullen, 
first mate, with illustrations. 

A book of which Rudyard Kipling says the 
author has ‘‘thrown away enough material to 
make five books,” requires little more to be said 
in its favor, for Kipling is chary of words asa 
writer, and still more soasacritic. The author's 
modest intention of presenting to the reader a 
simple account of the methods employed and 
the dangers met with in the capture of the 
sperm whale, is fulfilled to the letter. Further- 
more, the account is not of the order of the 
‘* pot-boiler,” who reads up, but is entirely the 
trustworthy result of actual experience. 

[D. ArpLeton & Co., N. Y.] 


‘*CAMPING ON THE ST. LAWRENCE, OR ON THE 
TRAIL OF THE EARLY DISCOVERERS,” by Everett 
T. Tomlinson. Dr. Tomlinson’s name is al- 
ways a guarantee of valuable information com- 
bined with entertainment and wholesome in- 
fluence, and he has now more than sustained 
his reputation in ‘‘ Camping on the St. Law- 
rence.” Four intimate friends, just such boys 
as one likes to know, quick-witted, full of life, 
and thoroughly up-to-date, yet always clean 
and manly, who are to enter college in the fall, 
are given asummer in camp under the care of 
‘‘Ethan,” a former schoolmate of the fatber of 
one of the boys, who had settled down into a 
most interesting typical rural character. All 
are impressed with the historic associations of 
the scenes about them, and one leading spirit 
has been especially inspired by the noble nar- 
tative of Parkman, so that many an evening 
by the camp-fire is passed by following in fancy 
the footsteps of Cartier and others. The days 
are filled with sport and adventure, not always 
unmixed with peril and anxiety, and a most 
merry ind profitable summer passes all too 
quickly. The fun is bright and sparkling, and 
the tone of the book helpful. 

[Lee & SHEPARD, Boston, Mass. ] 
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THE Firru AveNvE THEATRE is the benefici- 
ary of the labors of the late Augustin Daly, 
who had for a long time in rehearsal ‘‘ The 
Three Little Lambs,” but the success of ‘‘ The 
Runaway Girl” postponed its production. It 
is a musical comedy from the pen of R. A. 
Barrett, music by E. W. Corless. The principals 
engaged are headed by Adele Ritchie, Nellie 
Braggins, Marie Cahill, Clara Palmer, Ida Hau- 
ley, and Messrs. William E, Philp, W. T. Carle- 
ton, Raymond Hitchcock, Edmund Lawrence, 
Richard Ridgley, Harold Vizard, Tom Had- 
away, and an ensemble of sixty form the 
chorus.. During the season Joseph Jefferson 
will play a three weeks’ engagement at this 
theatre, and Madame Modjeska will give an 
elaborate production of Marze Antoinette. 
The presence of these worthy artists of the old 
school insures an enjoyment of welcome his- 
toric drama. 

THE attraction at the Herald Square Theatre 
is David Belasco's ‘‘ Naughty Anthony,” a far- 
cical comedy, in which the following cast ap- 

ar: Frank Worthing, William J. Le Moyne, 

illiam Elton, Albert Bruning, Samuel Ed- 
wards, Charles Wyngate, Claude Gillingwater, 
E. P, Wilks, Brandon Tynan, Blanche Bates, 
Maud Harrison, Olive Redpath, Mary Barker, 
Fanny Young, Frances — Ethel Norman, 
Catherine Black, Janet Hudson. 

THE KNICKERBOCKER is given over to Clyde 
Fitch’s comedy ‘‘ The Cowboy and the Lady,” 
which first saw light in Philadelphia in the 
spring. The title rédle is in the hands of Nat C. 

oodwin. 

THE big Academy of Music is the home of 
the pastoral drama, Its latest is an idyl of 
New England country life, ‘‘ Way Down East.” 
The manner in which this charming pastoral 
play was received, the enthusiastic commenda- 
tion of the vast audience, and the wholesome, 
pure atmosphere, all told why this honest story 
of heart interest has pleased thousands since 
its inception. There is the absorbing interest 
and touching pathos of the story, the ever- 
recurring hearty and homely humor, the odd 
but nevertheless realistic rustic characters, the 
perfect, yet beautiful pictures. Phoebe Davies’ 
impersonation of the wronged and persecuted 

irl, about whose soulful history the plot is 

ramed, was the same natural, unaffected, sim- 
ple artist, whose quiet methods carry such 
strength and add so to the beauty of her work. 
Mr. Odell Williams as Sguzre Bartlett, the 
stern old farmer, always alive to a sense of 
justice, and his rough exterior covering the 
tenderest of hearts, was the ideal New England 
rustic squire. The comedy fits in its groove as 
part of an accurate, evenly’and entirely ac- 
ceptable story. From the entrance of Anna 
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along through the merry jingle of the old-time 
tune, ‘‘All Bound Round with a Woolen 
String,” to the climax of the third act, where 
Anna is turned out into a howling snowstorm, 
the action is consistent, the dramatic interest 
intense, and the whole structure a triumph. 


May Irwin at the Bijou is a fixture and one 
of the characteristics of New York. She hasa 
following who will not let her depart either 
from traditions or from the metropolis until 
they have been satisfied. The play isof minor 
importance ; it may be‘‘Sister Mary,” or any 
other of a dozen other names. What the ha. 
bitué of the Bijou wants is May Irwin. She 
can call her play anything she pleases, provid- 
ing it follows the old lines and is interpreted by 
the old favorite. 


Anna HE Lp is distinctly advancing out of 
the period when she was a curiosity into the 
period when she is meritorious. The facts that 
she has overcome the difficulties of a foreign 
tongue as well as acquired a stagecraft plac- 
ing her on an entirely new plane are both 
highly creditable, and thousands have not only 
kept their eye on ‘‘ Papa’s Wife,” but enjoyed 
the luxury of two hours of fun at the Manhat- 
tan. 


RIcHARD MAnsFIELD’s season at the Garden 
Theatre is prospering as it deserves, ‘‘ Cyrano 
de Bergerac’s” popularity having held large 
and sympathetic audiences up to the middle of 
December, and having been followed by a 
series of other scarcely less famous reproduc- 
tions, the first of which, ‘‘Beau Brummell,” was 
welcomed with a pleasure no whit less than its 

uaint predecessor. It speaks well for the 
oothold of legitimate drama that these repro- 
ductions are on the whole more popular than 
some of the widely advertised novelties. This 
is no less true of several other houses than the 
Garden, but it detracts nothing from the per- 
sonal factor of the répertoire of Richard Mans- 
field 


THE measure of a New York success may be 
fairly gauged by its being of sufficient impor- 
tance to be travestied. This may seem at first 
sight a somewhat back-handed compliment, 
but when the travesty is one of Weber & Fields’ 
it is by no meansso. ‘‘ Barbara Frietchie ” is 
the latest addition to the long line of brilliant 
fun-makers, under the catchy, but by no means 
inappropriate, title of ‘‘ Barbara Fidgety.” In 
three scenes it takes off the principal incidents 
of the original with an originality and mirth- 
producing result worthy of its instigator. The 
original scenic effects are faithfully followed 
and the diversion is funny and bright. No 
one would enjoy the skit at Weber & Fields’ 
more than the original impersonator. 
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““WEANED THE BABY.” 


A Convenient and Strengthening Food 
Drink. 


My husband has for years been accustomed to use 
two cups of coffee for breakfast,*and complained 
invariably of headache if he didn’t get them just to 
his taste, but gradually he has had coming on him a 
severe heart trouble and a spasmodic palpitating 
condition of the nerves, which weakened and made 
him ill. 

For the past month I have made Postum Food 
Coffee for him in place of coffee, and not once since 
he began its use has he had any of the distressing 
symptoms. Our little daughter, about two years old, 
takes Postum with eagerness and thrives upon it. 

We all like it better than ordinary coffee. My 
husband and I both consider it the most delightful 
and wholesome beverage for breakfast we have 
ever tried. New users should be sure and boil it long 
enough to bring out the taste. When I weaned my 
baby, I fed her on nothing but Postum for quite a 
long time, and she is as fat as she can be. Mrs. 
M. E. Allen, 21 Aldie St., Allston, Mass. 
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A DAINTY DISH. 





With the Delicate Sweet of Grape-Sugar. 


The meat eater and the vegetarian alike are 
charmed with the new food, Grape-nuts. They have 
a crisp taste, with the delicate flavor of grape-sugar, 
and are entirely ready for the table without any 
necessity for cooking. 

Made by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Grape-Nuts furnish one of the daintiest dishes ever 
placed on a breakfast table. Can be served hot 
instantly, by pouring hot milk or cream over Grape- 
Nuts. Many prefer the food dry with cream on the 
side. 
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What Shall I Give? 


— Oriental things, if you would give wisely and well. This Oriental 
Emporium, with its myriads of welcome remembrances from Japan, 
China, India, Turkey and Persia, is brimming over with a wealth of 
suggestions for you. Costs? Always moderate. 


Fourth Floor. 
JAPANESE SCREENS. 


Over 1000 kinds, $4 to $400. 


Some 4-fold, 5% ft. high—hand-painted floral designs, $6.00. 


Others, different colors, hand-embroidered on satin, gold 
and chintz border, rich and unusual, $15. 

One line of hand-embroidered screens, Iris design— 
4-fold, 5% ft., $18.00. 


THE VANTINE ORIENTAL LAMPS. 


$45. This sunerb screen Unlike any other creations—original and impressively 


¢ 4-fold, 5% ft. high. 
cosh sank Gee eae beautiful. The Japanese bronzes are the vogue. Just now: 


eck, Geedenvan”tamee’ $4.25, $9.00, $10.50, $15.50, $12.50 up. 
metal edges. Banquet sizes are $15.00, $18.00, $25.00 up. 


Damascus Brass and Enameled Lamps, $9.50, $11.50, $15.50 
for the Brass Ones; $5.50 to $18.00 for the Enameled Ones. 
Dozens of other wares—mountings always out of the ordinary. 
Specially note the new wrought-iron lanterns, Venetian work, $1.00, 
$1.50, $2.00, $3.50, $4.50, $5.00 up. 
Third Floor. 


ORIENTAL RUGS AND CARPETS. 


One of the world’s remarkable collections—immense imports 
FINE ANTIQUE SHIRVANS, AVERAGING 3 1-2x5 FEET, $10, Triple Princess Lamp. 
LOT OF GUENDJECS, AVERAGING 4x7 FEET, os Sates 


IN VALUE $16 - NOW $12. colors. 
FINE AFGHANS, 6.6x8 FEET, $40. _ LARGER SIZES, $50 TO $75. 


(Second Floor Balcony.) 








A showing of over 150 different pieces, 25¢. 
to $20 each. 
This Bric-a-Brac Cabinet, 6 highly polished 
, Shelves, 36 in. wide, 56 in. high, $4.00. 
| This heavy Bamboo Table, 2 shelves, ob- 
long top, 16% x25, is $6.00, 





= b Send for the Vantine Catalogue ‘‘Abou 
$4.00 an Oriental Store”—thousands of hints in 
_ it. Cover in 3 colors. 
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ODDS AND ENDS. 


dry,” is a saying which has been at- 

tributed to various personages from 

Oliver Cromwell down, and one 

which has not only proved pertinent 
in battle, but also in field sports. In ye olden 
days of the flint-lock with its powder-pan the 
necessity of keeping the priming dry was truly 
apparent, while with the modern sporting piece 
and nitro-explosives it has proved no less a valu- 
able instruction, for smokeless powders have 
always heretofore been deficient in one quality 
—that of stability. This last feature has spoiled 
many a sportsman’s outing, his nitro-powder 
absorbing dampness from the atmosphere and 
forthwith deteriorating in strength to such an 
extent as to be almost valueless as a propelling 
agent. With a view to producing a powder 
which would be free from this defect, the Laflin 
& Rand Powder Company began the developing 
of the ideas of its most experienced chemists, 
in the meantime submitting each batch of pow- 
der turned out to the most severe tests of damp- 
ness, until at last it settled upon a formula 
which resulted in the production of an abso- 
lutely waterproof smokeless powder. This new 
nitro is manufactured at Pompton Lakes, N. J., 
where the smokeless mills of the Laflin& Rand 
Company, numbering eighty-eight separate 
buildings, and all filled with the most up-to-date 
machinery, are located. From there thousands 
of pounds are sent all over the country to sup- 
ply the sporting trade, while even greater quan- 
tities go to the big cartridge factories and 
United States arsenals, for Uncle Sam thinks 
very well of this powder for both cannon and 
small arms. 


Wo. Reap & Sons, the well-known gun firm 
of Boston, have sent out this fall an unusual 
number of fine guns to different parts of the 
country. This past week, they shipped five 
Scotts, $400 each, highest quality Premier Guns, 
in one order to one Western Club, and no finer 
lot of guns was ever delivered, of highest qual- 
ity steel barrels, selected curled stocks and su- 
perbly engraved and finished. 

No house in this country carries a finer or 
larger assortment of strictly high-grade guns, 
and it is a treat to look over their stock of 
Scotts, Greeners, Langs and other makes. 

The reputation of this old house, founded in 
1826, is well known all over the country for 
reliable goods. 

They also have on hand a big list of high- 
grade, second-hand guns taken in trade, and 
some good bargains can always be found. 
They publish a list of second-hands each 
month. 

Cuas. H. Fuiier’s advertising agency have 
issued an up-to-date edition of their ‘* Adver- 
tisers’ Directory to Leading Newspapers and 
Magazines.” No effort has been spared to 
maintain its high standard, and all the special 
features which have distinguished it in past 
years from other works of its class are pre- 
served. It isan exceedingly useful publication. 


Tue ‘‘Get There” liniment advertised in 
OutinG is a well-known and efficient remedy. 
Athletes in training should not overlook the 
fact that it is just as good for man as for 
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beast, and that it relieves soreness, pain, ten- 
derness, sprains, fever, and inflammation al- 
most instantly. 

In every land where water freezes, the Bar- 
ney & Berry skate has imitators, of whom 
intending purchasers must beware. There 
is no trouble in being sure. Buy at any rep- 
utable hardware sporting-goods house, or 
toy store, and make it quite clear that you 
want the genuine articles, and you will get 
them, It is invidious, almost, to distinguish 
any particular skate of Barney & Berry’s, but 
grade 3, lock lever and lock-lever heel-button, 
are two which have so many advantages that 
their pre-eminence for general work justifies 
their selection. For ladies they are assembled 
with narrow foot-plates, small heels and special 
ankle-support. But really their whole cata- 
logue is worth close study. Their address is 
Springfield, Mass. 

HorsEMEN will not be slow in recognizing the 
importance of such a horse as Baron Dillon, 
2:12, by Baron Wilkes, dam by Nutwood. 
Baron Dillon is only eight years old and is the 
sire of Lord Linton, 2:25%, and Lady Dillon, 
2:29%. All good judges look upon Baron Dil- 
lon as one of the greatest sons of that champion 
race-horse sire, Baron Wilkes, 2:18. Baron 
Dillon is owned by Mr. E. S. Wells, proprietor 
of Glen-Moore Farm, Glen-Moore, N. J. 

Tue Lehman Vehicle Heater is the triumph 
of genius in that direction. It makes sleigh- 
riding on a cold winter’s night not alone a lux- 
ury, but a comfort. It is really a necessity if 
pleasure is desirable. The Lehman Heater is 
made and sold by Lehman Bros., 10 Bond 
street, New York City. 

Every lover of the works of Eugene Field 
can kill two birds with one stone, acquire an 
exquisite souvenir volume, ‘‘ Field Flowers,” 
illustrated by thirty-five eminent artists, and 
help the Eugene Field Memorial Fund. A 
large edition of this work has been printed, 
and is being sold for the benefit of a fund, one- 
half of which is devoted to the care of the gift- 
ed author’s family and the other half to the 
erection of a monument to his memory. The 
season of gifts and good works is a fitting one 
in which to procure copies of ‘* Field Flowers.” 

LakEwoop in the Pines is a seductive name, 
especially at this time of the year, and enter- 
prise and capital have made it a unique sport- 
ing and social center, where there gathers in 
the late fall and throughout the winter the 
devotees of all the sturdier pastimes on land. 
Polo claims Lakewood for its winter home. 
Hunting and driving are among its most pleas- 
ant possibilities, golfing refuses to be van- 
quished, whilst the social circle that gathers in 
its hospitable and elegant hotel is both brilliant 
and companionable. 

Tue Gas Engine and Power Company’s 
premises at Morris Heights, in Harlem, were 
in gala array on the 5th of December, when 
the United’ States torpedo boat Pazley was 
launched. This boat is one of a pair of the for- 
midable fleet now being constructed by the 
company at their well-known works, where 
boats of the highest speed and strength are a 
specialty. 











PLEASURE, TRAVEL AND RESORTS. 


wanna Railroad from New York to 

Elmira. After enjoying the scenery 

across the beautiful meadows of New 
Jersey, up into the Blue Ridge Mountains, the 
train much of the time skirting the picturesque 
Morris and Essex Canal, the magnificent Dela- 
ware River, or the beautiful Susquehanna, he 
reached his destination. One of the first things 
he did was to send the following telegram to a 
friend who escorted him to the station in New 
York: ‘‘ Left New York on Lackawanna Rail- 
road this morning in white duck suit and it is 
white yet.” This testimony of Mark Twain to 
the cleanliness of the Lackawanna Railroad is 
no fancy of the humorist’s brain. The road 
burns anthracite coal and there is, therefore, 
no smoke, and its roadbed is rock-ballasted, 
hence there is no dust. 


Tue Empire Express of the New York Cen- 
tral and Hudson River Railroad has been of 

ractical use to many thousands in many ways, 
but perhaps for novelty a recent event stands 
alone. A Rochester lawyer in dire need of an 
immediate judicial decision, boarded it at Buf- 
falo, at 2:25, laid his facts and papers before 
Justice Haight in the Wagner Smoker, extem- 

orized as a court of justice, left the train with 
bis important decision in due form at Syracuse, 
caught the Fast Mail, and was back at Roches- 
ter by 5:30 Pp. M., three hours after he had left. 
This was swift justice done and wrong reme- 
died on the Empire Express. 

TuHeE dining-car service on the New York 
Central is now under the direct charge of the 
General Passenger Agent, and it is the inten- 
tion to make it as perfect as possible in ever 
respect. All the dining-cars on the New Yor 
Central are being constructed so that there 
shall be no opening from the kitchen into the 
interior of the car, The only approach to and 
exit from the kitchen will be by way of the 
platform vestibule, about half of which is made 
a part of the kitchen. This change will be 
greatly appreciated by patrons of these cars. 


Tue Lake Shore and Michigan Southern 
Railway have a special Christmas number of 
their ‘‘ Book of Trains,” handsomely illustrated 
with half-tones and etchings fromoriginal wash- 
drawings, crayon, pen-and-ink pencil effects by 
Miss Menzler, Miss Crosby, Miss West, Mr. 
Kinney and others, the subjects being especial- 
ly selected from the various texts; and many 
little page embellishments suitable to the 
thoughts conveyed will be shown. The con- 
tents is made up of a choice collection of poetry 
and prose from favorite writers, conveying 
some of the best thoughts of Christmastiile. 

Tue immense benefit of the Plant system and 
its hotels on the west coast of Florida cannot 
be over-stated. They have made this fine semi- 
— region of America a veritable delight 
and, withal, as easy to reach by through-train 
service from New York as if it were a suburb. 
Some of the hotels, The Inn at Tampa and 
the Kissimmee, are already open, and by the 
middle of January the whole circle of their pa- 
latial hotels will be ready for the thousands of 
guests who annually take refuge and delight in 
the South. 


ARK TWAIN had occasion to take a 
trip some years ago over the Lacka- 


THE toothsome ham is the welcome friend to 
all, but to none has it the bouquet that it yields 
to the hunter and sportsman, to whom it is an 
absolute necessity. Cold venison and birds are 
a delight to the palate when a Ferris Ham has 
been added to the toothsome morsel. 

To those, and there are thousands, who pre- 
fer to approach the balmy South by sea the 
direct water route from New York to Charles- 
ton and Jacksonville offers fast modern steam- 
ships and tri-weekly sailings. The Clyde Line 
is so well established and so generously patron- 
ized that it has become a household word. Its 
gateway to the South is the delight of all those 
who go down to the sea in big ships, and its 
railroad connections put it into touch with all 
the Southern resorts. 


PRACTICAL campers and hunters have long 
recognized the value of chocolate as a nourish- 
ing diet in a handy form, and the soldiers of 
the world, who are campers-out, too, when in 
active service. It is of interest to note in this 
connection that the Canadian papers have 
mentioned as one of the principal articles pur- 
chased for the hospital service of the Cana- 
dian regiment just fitted out for South Africa 
a lot of Walter Baker & Co.’s Breakfast Cocoa. 

The United States Government has re- 
cently poemeeet a large quantity of Walter 
Baker & Co.’s Vanilla Chocolate for the soldiers 
in the field. There has been some complaint 
on the part of the medical department concern- 
ing the rations served to our troops in the Philip- 
pines. 

To meet the demands of golfers, bicyclists, 
tourists and students, who want a fine choco- 
late in convenient form for the pocket, Walter 
Baker & Co. have put up in very attractive 
round boxes, known as ‘‘ croquettes,” five small 
cakes of their delicious Vanilla chocolate. They 
also put up the same chocolate in small single 
cakes, weighing about an ounce each, and in 
half-pound cakes. It is at once a delightful con- 
fection and a substantial and wholesome food. 


From St. Augustine to Key West, and on- 
ward to Nassau, is a long line to cover with 
hotels of palatial proportions and gardens fairer 
than famed Babylon. Yet the East Coast of 
Florida Hotel Company do it not only effectu- 
ally, but in princely style. St. Augustine, Or- 
mond, Palm Beach, Miami, Key West and 
Nassau are linked together, and at all the 
golfer, the hunter, the naturalist, the fisherman, 
no less than the invalid, will find comfort, sport 
and health. 


To THOSE who desire fresh fields and pastures 
new the Atlas Line offers its fine fleet to Ja- 
maica and all points on the Caribbean Sea. A 
two-weeks’ special trip to Jamaica in one of the 
Atlas floating hotels is one of the opportunities 
which yield a maximum of new delights at a 
minimum of effort. Send for the illustrated 
booklet N. Its perusal will determine you. 

RIcHMonD, in Virginia, has risen to more 
than its old eminence,and its balmy air and 
historic surroundings make it one of the points 
to visit which shouid be on the list of every 
citizen. The Jefferson Hotel offers all the 
comforts and luxuries of the best, and golf 
equal to any in the South is a near-by possi- 
bility. 
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Painted for OvTING by Albert Hencke. See ‘‘Tarpon Fishing at Aransas Pass.” (2, 4737.) 
THE RED-RIBBON TARPON AT ARANSAS. 








